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PREFACE TO THE^ FIFTH EDITION. 


I N preparing a Fifth* Edition 6f this work. 

• • f ^ ^ 

• I hav£ to * ack^bwledje tfieHavotir— far 

5 greater than I expejted— vith^ which it has b*ee» 
received. .The argument wbioh it 'maihtayis* i$ 
at variance with the pMldsoph/of some^ of* the 

most active and 'popular thihktis l)f thtf time; 

f % r * • 

and on a few important points it deviates from 
the view commonly ad^ted 1^ n^en wftj^whoiy 
I^am more generally agreed. Sorfte adverse 
comment was therefore not only to be expected 
but desired. Most sincerely do I thank tho|e« 
who, in numerous Journals and Reviews, have 
undertaken this duty, for^he unifognly courteous, 
and even kindiy spirit in which* their criticism^ 
have Been -expressed. 



Vi PREFACE TO T^flE FI FTH, EDITION. 

L r ? 

In this Ed[tion no alteration* haf been made 
involving any change of principle or opinion. 

( C| r c * 

'H&re^ and tji'ere ‘wdtds Mve r *beea added or re- 
moved according as* individual passages appear 

f • • c : r • 

to have been 'misunderstood. Throughout some 
of the chapters substantial additions hjve been 
made in - reply, dire<c? ot ftidirect, to my principal 
opponents, whilst di&ussions, jnore detailed tlian 
foere suitable { for £he r text, fta^e been committed 

I f ^ • 

to h$>tes at the e'nfi of th^ volyme. 

These, additions and Notes have reference chiefly 

to the Vddowing Articles which appeared in review 

of the “ Reign of Law : — 
t • e 

•,ist. ^.n Artfcle^iby Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, for October 

t 

1867. This article is iri defence and illustration 
®f Mr. Darwin’s “ Theory on the Origin of Species.” 
Thfc eminence of Mr. Wallace as a Naturalist, the 
bxtent of his? researches in some of the most re- 

c 

rfark?ble Faunas of the world, and the fact that, 
• * 7 1 



• T 

preface; to the fifth edition. vii 

i 

P — 

before the jiubllcati^p bf Mr. Darwin’s book, he 

had come to kindred, if not identical conclusions, — 

all render tiina pemftiafrfy coftip&ent^to def^id* tHfe 

“ Theory,” and to present it’ in the strongest light, 

I have therefore added to the text several passages 
* * » 
suggested 1 9 y fhe challeifge, he makes, and by the 1 

reasoning he employs.* farther discussion 

piper will Wfound in Note* A. * ** ’ * 

•2d. An^fyticle* Mr.Xjeyge £1. Lewes, in the 
* . * * * , , 
For^nigJttly Review, JSfor Juiy^ 1867, dealing with 

» » * * * 

the main argument and conclusion of .this work 

• # >*j 

from the weJJ-fyiown point pf view of tlfl£ * Positive 
Philosophy/’ Wherever in the text tilery seemed 
a fitting place for doing so,4fhsive insqffed pas- 
sages which deal with the reasoning # of Pis paper, 

t 

or with the same reasoning as it appears in a more 
systematic form in the Prolegomena to Mr. Lewos’S> 
“ History of Philosophy.” • * 

• 9 

3d. An Article in th z+Dublin Review, for ApViP 
- 

1^67, which I am permitted to attribut^-to *the 
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learned editor pf that peribdj^l, Dr. (Ward. The 
more special object of his adverse comment is the 

f C * c • 

^le$ Ij- have tpkei/ of* the SftcFpne of Eree Will — 
a doctrine which Dr. WC.rd, with some warmth, 

a c • 

accuses me of 'having virtually abandoned whilst 

‘professing* to defend itf *A slight aftefatiop in the 

* ( . 

textrnay perhaps help* to remove some objections, 

which rest entirely upon a misunderstanding of the 

« 

sdnse in whicht particular woVls are«i*sed. But 

• % C »' t ^ % • 

behinc? and beyond,' any miscjider§tanding ofjrhis 

• • • 

kind, ther/2 lies apparently a substantial difference 
C ' c 0 * 

*in rgspecfr'to which ryy view ren^ams unaltered. 

c 

This difference will be found discussed in Note F, 

• • 

at* tiie en/S of th£ v6?ume. 

• • • 

4th. An Article in the Contemporary Review, 
for May 1867, by Mr. J. P. Mahaffy. With 
•reference to his observations, as well as to those 
of sofaie othA critics, I have somewhat expanded 

Several passages which d£al with the Supernatural, 

* • - % 

arid with the variogc relations in which miracks 
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I 

M 

• ,# » | * 

have been conceived* k> stand towands the “ Reign 

of Law.” I have also, in a special Note.(G), replied 

•' # • # ^ # ^ 0 1 $ 

to a criticism hi tht$ paper, referring to the stibiect 

• t 

of Necessity and Fk*ee Will. 

• • • , , ♦ 

• • * * 

Other Notes have been addled in illustration or 

• - 9 0 ) 

support pf vyious passages m the text. ' 

• • 1 

As regards the intention *1 had at one tfira? 

• •••* * • \ * *0 • 

entertained of adding a chapter on “L*aw in 

CWHstian Theolog*y^ further refleetion *has only 

1 ' 9 

confifmecf me in. the deling tliat^thi^ is a subject ^ 
which cannot be adequately dfalt with«*in such 

• ■ f I # 

9 w g 

a form. Iyfeaa only again ask my reader* to 
remember that although some ideas whictf belong 

to this subject, or touch it at vifioifs points, canflot 

• ' * 

be, and have not been, avoided, yet the desire and 
intention to postpone it, in so far as it was possible 
to do so, has left blanks which every careful eye** 
must see. 


Inveraray, Jan. 1868. 




PREFACE TO’THli FIRST EDITION. 

T ii * * 


portions .of* this* work have already 
appeared at various* times in the* Edin- 

I 

biirgh Renimi, in &ood W ord^ ) and in Address'es 

I t ^ 

to the Royal £oci$y 0 f Edinburgh during the 

• * „* * ' * 
years in which I had the honour of hoing Pre- 

• » • * i 

sident of t^at» Body. Tha deep intent of the' 

matter dealt with in those Papers has* induced 

' • • 

me to . expand them, to adtt itew chapters, ^on 

♦ * » 

other aspects of the same subject, and to pub- 

9 

lish the whole in a connected form. 

Among many other deficiencies which may»b'o 
observed in this Volume, there ft one Vhich 

• I 

demands explanation, *lest a serious misuncfe?- 

# 

Standing should arise. I intended. to con- 
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#• 


elude with a chapter <3n “Law in’ Christian 
Theology.” £t #v^s natural *j:o reserve for that 

, chapter all. direct reference to some of j the 

• * «{ 

most *fundam§ntal # fact%* of* Human naeure. 

• * . 

* Yet* without such rdferepce thd Rei^n of. Law, 

especially in J:he “Jlealftj of Mind,” *cannot 

% ® • | 

ef'fci be.* appfoaehed. jn .some* of .,its very 

highest and most important % aspects. P'or the 
present, however, I hfeve shrunk from ^entering 

upon* questiorfs s<% profound, *of such critical *m- 

•• 

port, and so inseparably connected with religious 

* * •# _ • 

<r • % 

controversy. In the absence of any attempt 

to deal .with this great blanch of the inquiry, 

• • ; • *t> 

as well as in many other wayj, I am painfully 
conscious of *the narrow range of this work. I 

can only offer it as a very small contribution 

»• • 

to the discussion of % a boundless subject. 


Inveraray Odder , 1866. 
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THE .RE1.GN OF LAW. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE^SfPERNAT^R^L. 

T HE Supernatural— wfliat is it ? •'^ r hat*do we mean 
by it ? How do we define it ? *M. Guizot , 1 tells 
us that belief in it is the special difficulty of o!y*iime — 
that tlenial of it is the form taken by all modem’a^saults 
on Christian faith ; and again* that acceptance pf it lies 

at the root, not only of Christianity but* of all ^>§sitiv? 

* • 

religion whatever. These questions, then, concerning the 
Supernatural, are questions of first importance. Yet we 
find them seldom distinctly put, and still more seldom 
distinctly answered. This is a capital error in dealing 
with any question of philosophy. Half the perplexities 
of men are traceable to obscuity of thought hiding and 
breeding under obscuritv of language! “ The Super, 




“ L’Eglise et la Suciete Chretienne en 1861,” ch. iv,p. 19. 
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natural” is a term emplqye^ often in different, and 
sometimes in contradictory, senses. If is difficult to 
make out whether M. Guizot himself means to identify 
belief in the (Supernatural with Ijtlief in the existence of 
a God, or with belief in* a particular mode of Divine 
actjon. But’these are ide?s quite separable and distinct. 
There may be some' men who disbelieve in the Super- 

c ^ 

natural only because they are absolute atheists ; but it is 
certain that there are others who have great difficulty in 

' f • ’ , C r 

believing in the Supernatural, who are not atheists. 
What they doubt or deny is, not that God exists, but that 

c C ( ' 

He ever acts, or perhaps can act, unless 5 in and through 

* • t c 

what they call /he “Laws t of Nature.” M. c Guizot, 
indeed, tells us that “God is the Supernatural in a 
Person.’,” But this 1 is a' rhetorical figure rather than a 

t * ' 

defini/ion. He may, indeed, contend that it is inconsis- 
tent cto .believe in a Godyand yet to disbelieve in the 
^Supecnatyral ; c but he must admit, and indeed does 
admit, tha£ such inconsistency is found in fact. 

Theological and philosophical writers frequently use 
the Supernatural as synonymous with the Superhuman. 
But of course this is not the sense in which any one can 
have any difficulty in believing in it. The powers and 
works of Nature are all t superhuman — more than Man 
1 can account for m c their origin — mora> than he can ^resist 
in tHeir energy— mi6re than he can understand in their 
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effects. This, then,, canmot.be the sense in which so 
many minds find it hard to accept the Supernatural ; nor 
can it be the sense in which others cling it as ^ the 
very essence of their rdVfgious faith*. Wha$ then, is*that 
other sense in which th^ difficulty arises ?. Perhaps we 
shall best find it *by seeking the idea*which is comp^fing 
with it, and by v^hich it has bgen 'displaced. It is the 
Natural which hits been casting (JUt the Supernatural — 
the idea of Natural Law, — tlie unufersal reign of a fi;ftd % 
Order of things. This^ideals a’pfcduct of that immense 
development of the physical sciences which is charac- « 
teristic of our*t*me. We cannot read a periodical, ofc 
go into a lecture-reom, Without he&jjng ft expressed. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it is stated with accuracy, and 
with, due recognition* of the limits ^ithin wf»iclt.feaw can 
be said to comprehend the phenomena of the ^vorld. 
But , generally it is expressed in language viunim and 
hollow, covering inaccurate conceptions, aftd confounding 
under common forms of expression ideas* which are 
essentially distinct. The mere ticketing arid orderly 
assortment of external facts is constantly spoken of as if 
it were in the nature of Explanation, and as if no higher 
truth in respect to natural phenomena were to &e attained 
or desired . 1 And herein we see both the result for which * 


1 #hose who have followed the course of^r^cent speculation wilt * 
recognise this sentence as intended to describe the Characteristic 
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Bacon laboured, and the* dagger «against which Bacon 
prayed. It has been a glorious result of a right method 
in the study<Jof c Nature, that with the increase of know- 

c c Q £ 

ledge the “ human family has feben endowed with new 

c 

mercies.” But every now*" and 4hen, for a time at least, 
froyu “the unlockfftg of • the gates of sense, and the 
kindling of a greater natural light, incredulity and intel- 

f t c * 

lectual night have arisen in^our minds.’' 1 

< C c 

o *But let us observe Exactly where and how the difficulty 
arises. The Reign ot Eaw in Nature is, indeed, so far 

C 

as we can observe it, universal., (But the common i<,1ea 

* C f r $ c 

t of the Supernatural i§ that which is at variance with 
Natural La*r, it, or in> violation of it. Nothing, 

hpwever wonderful, which happens according to Natural 
Law, Wahid be considered by any one as Supernatural. 
The Jaw in obedience to which a wonderful ‘thing 
happen* may not be knovfaP; but this would not give it a 
*sup Watqral character, so long as we assuredly believe 

principle of the Positive Philpsophy. I am glad to observe that so 
competent a judge as Mr. George H. Lewes says of it : — “ Although 
not, perhaps, the most dignified or explicit statement of the Positive 
point of view, this a.jay be accepted as essentially correct.’ * — Fort- 
nightly Review, July 1867. 

1 “ This also we humbly beg, that human things may not preju- 
dice such as are Divine, neither that from the unlocking of the gates 
# of ‘sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, anything of 
^credulity or intelj^tual night may arise in our minds td^ards 
Divine mysteries.”— ‘ 4 ^he Student’s Prayer.” Bacon's fVorks. 
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that it did happen according to* some law. Hence, it 

would appear to follow thA a'man thoroughly possessed 

of the idea of Natural Law as universal, never could 

admit anything to be sugern^ural A bgc!iu^ on siting 

any fact, however new, Aarvellous, or incomprehensible, 

he would escape into tjre conclusion that it was the 

result of some natural Law of ’which 416 had before blen 

ignorant. No orfe will den)* that, in respect to .the vast 

majority of all new and rphrvel^ous phgnomena, this 

would be the*£ue.and reasonable ^onclusiorg It is not J 

the conclusion of pride, but of humility of nun^L 

Seftng the boypdless *efttent of* oiy ignorance of the 

* natural laws which regulat^ so man^ of the phenomena* 
• • { • # • 
around us, and still more of so many ofj the phenomena 

within us, nothing C£yi be mor^ reasonable than to con- 

clude^ when we^sea something which is to us a* wonder, 

that somehow, if we only knew how, it is “ all right ” — 

all according to the constitution ancHcourse of* Nature. 

But then, to justify this conclusion, we must Understand 

Nature in the largest sense, — including all that is 
*< 

“ In the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind^pf man.” i 

We must understand it as including every agtncy which 
we see entering, or can conceive from analogy as capable 

1 “Tintern Abbey.” — Worcftworth* 
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of entering, into the causation tpf the world. First and 
foremost among these is the agency of pur own Mind 
and Will. Yet, strange to say, all reference to this 
f agency is oft^n Tacitly excluded when we speak of the 
laws of Nature. One of^ur most distinguished living 
teachers of physical science 1 °<began, pot long ago, a 
course of lectures oh the phenomena of Heat by a rapid 
statement of the modern'doctrine ofrtlfe Correlation of 

< rt « c 

Forces — how the one r was convertible into the other — 

r ° . 

•how one arosf out of the .other— <how iapne could be 

Q C. c t 

evolved except from some other a pre-existing source. 

p t f i 

“ Thus,” said the lecturer, “ we See there^s no suchthihg 
as tfoentaneousness dn Nature." What !-“-not in the 

O* • • s . • 

lecturer himself ? c Was 'there no “ spontaneousness ” in 

• . 

his choic^ ohwortls— in his selection of materials — in his 

orderly arrangement of experiments with a view to the 

exhibition of particular results ? It is not probable' that 

{he lecturer was irlfending to deny this ; it simply was 
r 1 / . 

that he did not think of it as within his field of view. 

His own Mind and Will were then dealing with the 
“ laws of Nature,” but they did not occur to him as form- 
ing part of those «^ws, or, in the same sense, as subject 
to them. «.• 

Does Man, then, not belong to Nature ? Is he above 

C 

© ( 
c J Professor Tyndall 

V 
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it — or merely Separate rffm.it, or a violation of it? Is 
he supernatural ? If so, has he any 'difficulty in believing 
in himself? Of course not. Self-consciopsness ^ the 
one truth, in the light* of whicli aft other trutMl are 
known. Cogito, ergo sum, or %olo, ergo sum — this is the 
one conclusion which we cajinot doubt, unless Raison 
disbelieves hersglf. Why, then, ate the faculties of the 

• t • • 

human mfnd and body not habitually included among the 

“ laws of Nature ? ” Because aVallacv's getting taold , 

upon us from a want of definition in the use of terms. 

“ Nature ” is being used m the narrow sense of physical* 

nature. It is conceived as cohtaming nothing beyor^l 
« # • • 
the pibperties of Matter* Thus the* ^hole* mental world 

in which we ourselves live, and move, and have our 
being, is excluded £om it. ftut tjjese selves Ijfsours ^do 
beldng to Nature. At all events if we are £ver to 
understand the difficulties fci # the wa^ of belieiyn^ in the 
Supernatural, we must first keep clearly hn vjpw what we. 
intend to understand as included in the Natural. Let us * 
never forget, then, that the agency of Man is of all others 
the most natural — the one with which we are most 
familiar — the only one, in fact, which we can be said,- 
even in any measure, to understand. When any wonder- 
ful event can be referred to the contrivance or ingenuity 
ofcMan, it is theihby at once removed from the sphere’qf 
the Supernatural, as ordinarily understood. < 
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- <, * " " 

It must be remembered, hpyevcr, that we are now 
only seeking a clear definition of terms; and that pro- 
videdf this ofhej; meaning be clearly agreed upon, the 
hfintP and Will of Man may be Considered as separate 
from “ nature,” and belonging to the Supernatural. This 
view, is takeif in an c able treatise on “ *Nature and the 
Supernatural,” by Dr. Bushnell, an American clergyman . 1 

c. • f * 

Dr. Bushnell says : — “ That, is supernatural, whatever it 

• C # t a 

be,tthat is either not ifi the chain of natural cause and 

T. c *, • , , ° c 

effect* or which acts on the chain of cause and effect in 
. nature, from without tha chain.*’ Again : — “ If tha> pro- 
cesses, combinations, °and results of our system of nature 

, C if C 

are interrupted or jraried by the* action, whether of God, 
or angels, or men , so as to bring to pass what would not 
come tO'Pfiss m it by ‘its own internal action, under the 
laws of t mere cause and effect, such variations are in like 

manner sypematural.” Thin, is no other objection to 

# <w 

this defirfitipn of the Supernatural, than that it rests upon 
■ a limitation pf the terms “ Nature ” and “ natural,” which 
is very much at variance with the sense in which they 
are commonly understood. There is, indeed, a distinc- 
tion which finds its v expression in common language be- 
tween the works of Man and the works of Nature. A 
honeycomb, for* example, would be called a work of 

•J* Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the Sne 
System di God." By &oface Bushnell, D.Dr Edinburgh! i860. 
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Nature, but a steam«engpe would not. This distinction 

is founded oh a true perception of the fact that the 

Mind and Will of Man belong to an o*ddfe of existence 

very different from physical laws, and very different 

also from the fixed and nafrow instincts of the lower 
• € 

animals. It is a distinction bearing witness to the*>uni- 
versal consciousness that the Mind of Man has within 

• • 4 > 

it something of a truly creative Energy and force — that 

* > » 

we are in a «ense “ fellow-workers with % God,” and h&ve* 

1^1 * ® ■. mmmmmmhimJL ^ 

been in a measure , “ made ‘partakers of the Divine 

* <f' 

n^tuse.” Nevertheless, would-be usin^ the word in a* 
sense very ^different from that hi which it is generally 
accepted, were we* to call th£ st£aai-en§ine a sflper- 
natural work. Yet it does answer strictly to the de- 

t> 0 e • %1 

finition of Dr. Bushnell in being “ the result of'natujai 
Lav? varied by the action of men.” It is made by 
“ acting on the chain of cah& and effect in nature 1 from 
without the chain.” But then, be it observed,, th^funder • 
the same definition all the contrivances of Nature become 
Supernatural the moment they are conceived as the work 
of a Mind using what we call the elements of nature for 
the accomplishment of its designs. If, for example, it is 
open to us to conceive that such a creature as a Bee 
cannot have been made out c H those elements “ by their ‘ 
ov#i internal actfon,” then we must regard both this, 
creature and the wonderful products of its “instinct as 


io 
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belonging to the Supernatural. t‘ t Th£‘ honeycomb and the 
steam-engine would thus come under the same category — 
with this only difference, that the mind which made the 

‘ t % • * « « «. 

steam-engine, being connected with a Body, is visibly 

known to us, whereas the *Minck which made the Bee is 

. , • « 

withdrawn from sigty. But* both can be equally regarded 
as the result of Mind “ acting on the chain of cause and 

effect from without the 0 chaki.” Nor can we stop here. 

* € * 

»FhT‘ same process of Analysis will carry us farther in the 
same* direction. We ^ften speak,, as Dr. ^ushnell does 
•here, of the elementary 'forces Nature as “acting” fc>y 

* I % 4 

tfiem^elves. But there is nf> other meaning in these 
words than afl expression of the fact* that we neither see 
nor understand the connexion of those elementary forces 
anji MirTck But this ignorance of ours affords no manner 
of presumption that such connexion does not exist. * On 
the ccAitrary, though the rAaSiner of that connexion be 
unknown, if is much 'more conceivable to us that some 
connexion does exist than that it does not. If therefore 
the distinction between the Natural and the Supernatural 
be the distinction between that which is and that which 
is not the work of Mind, then it becomes a purely arbi- 
trary distinction. It assumes that we can distinguish 
"between cases in which the properties of matter work 
«ufcder the direction *of Mind, and othfcr cases in which 
they work ** of them&lves.” But this is a line winch we 

4 * 
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draw for ourselves. *Th«?e is no reason to suppose that 
it has any reality in the constitution of things. It is not 
in those things, but in ttye pojnt of vigw from wht?Ji \ye , 
regard them, that the distinction lies. We have only to 
change that point of vieV, and the distinction vanishes. 
All Nature becomes Supernatural, because all"* her 

elements, both i a themselves and in their combinations, 

0 .* » 

are only conceivable as firjt established^ and then em 

• *• # 

ployed by thejpojvess of Mind. ^ ,, » } 

But if this definition of the Supernatural displeases 

I • ' 

us, jfs tending g to confound distinctions. which we had 
thought weie clear, let uptake another definition.. LA* 
us take the Natural in that larger afld wider sens*e, in 
which it contains jvithin it # the whole phenomena of 
Man’s intellectual, and spiritual ‘nature, as “part, and 
the most familiar of all parts, of the visible syStem of 
things. This is a definition mcfce consoilan? with 
common language. In all ordinary senses Of die term," 
Man and his doings belong, to the Natflral, as dis- 
tinguished from the Supernatural. 

We are now from another poiqj of view coming 
nearer to some precise understanding of what the 


Supernatural may be supposed to mean. But before 

f * • 

we proceed, there is another questipn which must be 

aifcwered — What is the relation in*which the agency of 

• | * 

Man stands to the physical laws of Nature? Jhe 
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answer, in part at least, is plaifu His power in respect 
to those laws extends only, first to their discovery and 
< ascertainment-, and then to their use. He can establish 

none : he can suspend none. Al? he- can do is to guide, 

( 

in a limited degree, the mutual* action and reaction of 
the ftuvs amongst each other. They are the tools with 
which he, works — they are the instruments of his- Will. 
In all he does or can do He must employ them. His 
-- f bility to use them is limited both by his wa'ht of know- 
ledge and by his want of power. The more he knows* of 
'them, the more, largely he can employ them, and make 
‘ them ministers of his purposes!. This, as a general rule, 
is true ; but it is ‘Subject to the second limitation just 
pointeef out. , Our power over Nature does not neces- 
sarily keep pace with Our knowledge of her Laws. Man 
already knows far more than he has power to convert to 
use. It is a true observation’ of Sir George Lewis , 1 that 
Astronomy , 1 for example, in its higher branches, has an 
interest almost purely scientific. It reveals to our know- 
ledge perhaps the grandest and most sublime of the 
physical laws of Nature. But a much smaller amount of 
knowledge would suffice for the only practical appli- 
cations which we have yet been able to make of these 
<, <• 

laws to our own use. Stilt, that knowledge has a reflex 


1 “ Astronoifiy of the Ancients,” p. 254. 
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influence on our kndwle$|e of ourselves, of our powers, 
and of the relations which subsist between the consti- 
tution of our own minds and the constitution fif the 

, 1 • > ,) • 
universe. And in other spheres of inquiry, advancing 

knowledge of physical laws has been constantly accom- 

* ! J 

panied with advancing power over the physical w*>rld. 
It has- enabled ys to do a thousand things, any one of 
which, a few generations ago, would have been con- 
sidered supernatural,. Nor can it *be said thyt this ju3g-» 
ment of their, character would Tiave been errorfeous. 
T<he9e things would hive been superhuman then, though 
they are no£ superhuman now. * The same lecturer, wh<^ 
told his audience that thire was* nothhg spbntaneotfs in 
Nature proceeded, by virtue of his qwn knowledge of 
natural laws, andjjy his selecting and combining powgr, 
to present a whole series of phenomena — such* as ice 
frozen in contact with red-hbP crucib^s — which* certainly 

J j -> > 

did not belong to the “ordinary course of tyature." 
Such an exhibition a few centuries ago would, beyond 
all doubt, have subjected the lecturer on Heat to painful 
experience of that condition of matter. Nevertheless the 
phenomena so exhibited were natural phenomena — in 
this sense, that they were the product of natural laws. 
Only these laws were combfhed in action under extra- 
ordinary conditions, and these conditions were governed ■ 
by the*purpose and design of the lecturer, wljich 'design 
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was “ spontaneous,” if there i^\ny vneaning in the word. 
In like manner, if the progress of discovery is as rapid 
4urir% the next«foUr hundred ye^ars as it has been during 
the last period of the same extent, men will be able to 
do many things which would rfow appear to be “ super- 

' f r ' 

natural.” There is no difficulty in conceiving how a 
complete knowledge of tall , natural lays would give, if 

f < r t 

not complete power, at least degrees of power, immensely 
^greater ,than.these which we now ppssqss. < Power of this 

t \ «• * % 

kind, then, however great in degree, clearly does* not 
' answer that idea of the Supernatural which so *m^ny 
Trejeet as inconceivable. What, then, is that idea? Have 
we not traced it«to its den at c last?* By “supernatural" 
powet," do we not mean power independent of the use of 
means, afe distinguished from power depending on know- 
ledge-even infinite knowledge — of the means proper to 

9 9 

be emplbyed ? 

This is 'the sense — probably the only sense — in which 
the Superriatural is, to many minds, so difficult of 
belief. No man can have any difficulty in believing 
that there are natural laws of which he is ignorant ; 
nor in conceiving that there may be Beings who do 
know them, and can use them, even as he himself 
now uses the fey laws with which he is acquainted. 
"The real difficulty ^lies in the idea °of Will .exercised 
without tHe use of ^ means — not in the idea of Will 
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exercised through means^hich are beyond our know- 
ledge, or beyond our reach. 

Now, have we any right to say that Relief in tfos is 
essential to all Religion? if we *have n<?t, then, ^t is 
only putting, as so many other hasty sayings do put, 
additional difficulties in the way of Religion: The Ra- 
tion in which God stands to th<jse rules of His govern- 
• • • • 

ment which are ca*lled “ laws,”»is, of course, an inscrutable 

• • • 

mystery to um But the very idea f>f a Qreator involves ^ 
the idea not merely of # a Being 'b/ whom the properties 

of JVfatter are employed , a btit of a*Being from whose vA\l < 

• • • • 

the properties of Matter a**e defived. This, indeed, is^ 

o ^ • • 0 

the proper work of Creation, as^ neafljj as fse can form 
a conception of it. It is true that^ in forming this 
conception we pass beyond *he founds of # £>t*r own 
experience, because “ we pass from that in God of 
which there is an image irP Man, to # that whigh is dis- 
tinctive of God as God.” But tliis \\% mjist^ilo in 
forming any idea of a God at all. We must conceive 
the Creator as first giving existence to the means, 
and then using them Sot the accomplishment of ends. 

“ We cannot conceive of the original relation of this 
Universe to God as that of an infinite multitude of laws 
to an infinite Mind, having* (only) perfect knowledge 
ofrfhem, and usiflg this knowledge *in turning them ti3 
account, in accomplishing designs! oT infinite wfsdopn. 
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We cannot copceive of infinity wisdom thus, as it were, 

finding infinite resources already existing.” 1 All this is 

true." But those* who believe th^t God’s Will does govern 

the world, , must believe that ordinarily, at least, He does 

govern it by the choice and usd of means, — which means 

weie again pre-estqjblished t by Himself. Nor have we any 

certain ^reason to believe tjiat He pv?r acts otherwise. 

< 

Extraordinary, manifestations of His Will — signs and 

, wonders — 73ay.be wrought, for aught w.e krfbw, by similar 

< * » •* 

instrumentality — only by the selection and use of laws 

of which Mat^ kno^s rfnd can kn6w nothing, and which, 

if h® did know, he cpufd not employ. 2 

< « c ‘ c l 

1 I am glad to be able t 6 quote these passages from one of my 
earliesf and most valued friends, the Rev. J. McLeod Campbell. 
They octi# in an Introduction to a new ecfitioj? of his work on the 
“ Nature of the Atonement” (Macmillan and Co. 1867)— an Intro- 
duction marked by characteristic depth of thought and feeling. 

2 XKis Chapter, origmally published as an article in the Edinburgh 
'krumt lor pet. 1*862, lias been referred to in the remarkable work 
of Mr. Lecky on “The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe,” (vol. i. ch. ii. p. 195 note,) as conveying “a no$on of a 
miracle which would not differ gcnerieally from a human act, though 
it would still be strictly available for evidential purposes.” I am 
luite satisfied with tfiis definition of the result. Beyond the imme- 
diate purposes of benevolence, which were served by almost all the 
miracles of the New Testament, the only other purpose which is ever 
issigned to them is an “evidential purpose that is, a purpose 
:hat they might seiwe* as signs of the presence of superhuman 
knowledge, and of tlie#working of superhuman power, ^hey were 
performed -^-in short —to^assist faith, and not to confound reason. 
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Here, then, we come the questiaij of miracles — 

how we understand them ? what we would define them 

to be ? The common idea of a miracle v>, a suspension 

• • • • f <t •* 

or violation of the laws of Nature. This is a definition 

f 

which places the essence of a miracle in a particular 

• # 

method of operation. But there is another definition 
which passe% ov§r jthe question of method altpgether, 
and dwells only on the agency by which, and the purpose 
for which, a Wonderful work is wrought* “^We^woufci ^ 
confine the word miraqle,” says *Dr. M'Cosh, 1 “ to tHose 
ev(yit» which were wrdufhl in oar world as a sign or 
. proof of God making a supernatural interposition, or a • 
revelation to Man.” The two mpst essentiaT conditions 
in this view of a miracle, are that it is. a work wrought 

by a Divine pow^e^ /or a Divine purpose, and* is? of a 

* 

nature such as could not be wrought by merely htiman 
contrivance. This definition a miraoie does not n^ces- 
sarily exclude the idea of God working oy the ySe of 
means, provided they are such means as are out of 
human reach. Indeed, in an important note (p. 149), 
Dr. M‘Cosh explains that miracles ar^ not to be con- 
sidered “as against Nature” in any other sense than 
that in which “ one natural agent may be against another 

— as water may counteract fi&.” This eminent writer 

• • • 

1 •The Supernatural in relation to the Njt^ral.” By the Rev. 

James M ‘tosh, LL.D. Macmillan, Camb#dge, 1861. 


C 
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has approached the subject bj^he right method, because 
he has addressed himself first to the solution of the one 
question whicf^ is an essential preliminary to all sub- 
sequent discussion “ How rr$ch is contained in the 
Natural ? ” Not until this question is answered, can the 

Supernatural be defined. » Yet 'the answer given by Dr. 
»« • 

M‘Cosh shows the inherent and the insuperable difficulty 
which attends the giving of any answer at all. “ In this 
^orld,” he says, “ there is a set of objects and agencies 
which constitute a system or Cosmos which may ‘have 
relations to regions beyond, <hutc is all the while fl $elf- 
contained sphere, with ' a spq.ce around it — an Island so 

* •» f e 

far Separated frpm other lakds. This system we call 
Nature” (p. io^i). This definition of the Natural is 
perhaps 0 as accurate and as full as any that can be given. 
It assumes, however, that the boundaries of the Natural 

are <knpwn. But t the essential difficulty of separating 

• ° ... 

between # the ‘Natural and the Supernatural is this — 
that the boundaries of the Natural are not known — 
that we cannot trace the shores of this “island” — that 
sven if we could see any distinct separation between 
:hem and the space around them, we have not ex- 
plored the “ island " itself completely, and therefore we 
:annot say of* any agency* working therein, that it comes 
rom beyond the Sea. Mr. Mansel,* in his “ Essay on 
dirades,” adopt * fye word “superhuman” as fhe mr>cr 
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accurate expression of his^fceaning. He says, “ A super- 
human authority needs to be substantiated by super- 
human evidence ; and what is superhuman is miraculous ." 1 
It is important to obsefy* thit thiS dehniflon does*nof 
necessarily involve the idea of £“ violation of the laws of 
Nature.” It does not involve Jhe id?a of the exercis^ of 

Will apart from the use of means. It does not imply 
* • • • • 
any exception to the great lav^ of causation. It does not 

involve, therefore, that idea*which*«appears to many d?> 

. * > • # » 

difficult of conception. It siffipty Opposes, without any 

attempt to fathom thedrela4ion in, which God stands f o 
^His own “ laws** that out of Hhf infinite knowledge of 
these la*vs, or of His infinife power*of jnaking them the 
instruments of His Will* He may and He does use,them 
for extraordinary indications oflHis presence. 2 •, 

The reluctance to admit, as belonging to the domain 
of Nature, any special exe^tten of Divine powe§ for 

1 “Aids to Faith,” p. 35. In another passage (p*2i), Mn^Janse* 
says, that in respect to the great majority of the miracles recorded 
in Scripture, “the supernatural elemant appears . . . in the exer- 
cise of a personal power transcending the limits of man’s will. 
They are not so much super material as superhuman .” 

2 I agree with Mr. J. M. Campbell when h£ says, in the Intro- 
duction already quoted, “It appears to me that we d% not know 
enough to say, as regards anything transcending our knowledge of 
Law, in which way we should view ifc— whether as belonging to the 
system of Law, but to # a region of it out of ^ui* sight, or as outside # 
of t&t system, and as having the same imm^ate relation to God 
which the system of Law ultimately has.”— f > . xxxv. 
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special purposes, stands rejflly in very close relation- 

( 

ship to the converse notion, that where the operation 
of ratural £au.ses can be clearly traced, there the exer- 
tion of Divine power ana Will* is rendered less certain 
and less convincing. This is<-the idea which lies at the 
root of Gibbon’s r famous chapters on the spread of 
Christianity. He labours to prove that it was due to 
natural causes. In f>rovipg this, he evidently thinks he 
ill disposing of the*notion that Christianity spread by 
Divine power ; wheYetft fie only succeeds in pointing 
out some of the means whith were employed tc effect 

c it ' ( 

a Divine purpose. In like manner, the preservation 
of the Je\^s as r a’ distinct £&>ple during so many cen- 
turie? of complete dispersion, is» a fact standing nearly, 
if noKafisolutely, alone in the history.of the world. It 
is at variance with all other experience of the laws 
which govern the amalg.fntation with each other of dif- 
Terepf fapnilieS of 'the human race. The case of the 
Gipsies has been referred to as somewhat parallel. But 
the facts of this case are doubtful and obscure, and 
such of them as we know involve conditions altogether 
dissimilar in kind. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the preservation of the Jews, partly from the relation 
in which it stands to the apparent fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy, and partlyffrom the extraordinary nature o£ the 
fact itself, is tacftfjf assumed by many persons 'to come 
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strictly within the categ<^ of miraculous events. Yet 
in itself it is nothing more than a striking illustration 
how a departure from the “ ordinary coyrSfe of nature ” 

may be effected through the* instrumentality of means 

• • 

which are natural and comprehensible. An extraordi- 
nary resisting power has baen gften to the Jewish 
People against those dissolving j.nd disintegrating forces 

* • o • 

which have caused the disappearance of every other 
race placed under similar conditions. 'Jhey^have befn^ 
torn’ from home and country, and removed, not in a lx>dy, 
buj ia scattered fragmegtsf, over.the world. Yet they 
are as distinct from every odier people now as they were,., 
in the*days of Solomon^ Nevertheless this resisting 
power, wonderful though it be, is the ftsult of special 
laws, overruling .those in ordinary operation, vlt has 
been effected by the use of means. Those aneans 
have been superhuman — thtj^have b^en beyond human 
contrivance and arrangement. Put tftey Jrel3*g tt) 
the region of the Natural. They belong to it not 
the less, but all the more, because in their concatena- 
tion and arrangement they seem to indicate the purpose 
of a living Will seeking and effecting the fulfilment of 
its designs. This is the manner after whicfi our own 
living wills in their little spheie effect their little objects. 
Is it difficult to believe that after the *same manner also 
the Divine Will, ot which ours is 4re*image only, ’works 
and effects it» purposes? 
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Our own experience show^that the universal Reign 
of Law is perfectly consistent with a power of making 
thosrt laws Subservient to desip— even when the know- 
ledge of them is but slight, and the power over them 
slighter still. How much more easy, how much more 
natural, to conceivh that* the same universality is com- 
patible with the exercise of that Supreme Will before 
which a.l are known, and to which all are servants ! 
What difficulty, in tiffs view remains in the idea of the 
Supernatural ? Is it hn£ other than the difficulty in be- 
lieving in the existense of a* Supreme Will— in a.liyng 
God ? If this be the helief.of which M. Guizot speaks 
whim he srtys tl$at it is essential to religion, fnen his 
proposition js Unquestionably true. In this sense the 
difficulty, of believing in the Supernatural, and the diffi- 
culty of believing in pure Theism, is one and the same, 
tut if lje means {hat it & ^necessary to religion to be- 
fieve.m ^ven the occasional “violation of law,”— if he 
means that without such belief, signs and wonders cease 
to be evidences of Divine power, — then he announces a 
proposition which cannot be sustained. There is nothing 
in Religion incompatible with the belief that all exer- 
cises of God s power, whether ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, are effected through the instrumentality of means 
that is to say, by the instrumentality of natural ]gws 
brought out, as it w^re, and used for a Divine purpose. 
To believe in the existence of miracles, we must indeed 
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believe in the' Superhuman and in the Supermaterial. 
But both thes'e are familiar facts in Nature. We must 
believe also in a Supreme Will and a Supreme* Intelli- 
gence ; but this our own Wilis ancl our owh Intelligence 
not only enable us to conceive of, but compel us to 
recognise in the whole* laws* and 'Economy of Nature. 
Her whole aspect “ answers intelligently to our intelli- 

^ tj 9 ' 

gence — mind responding to mind* as in a glass.’’ 1 Once 
admit that there is a Being wh<b- — irrespective of tftiy 
the'ory as to* the relation in Vriifth the laws of Nature 
stfind to His Will — has, at* least an infinite knowledge" of. 
those laws, ancfan infinite tfower*of putting them to use — 
then rftiracles lose every Element of ir^ponctfivability.* In 
respect to the greatest and highest of all — that restora- 
tion of the breath of life which is* not more’Vysterious 

f 9 

than its original gift — there is no answer to the question 
which Paul asks, “ Why Shfiuld it Jbe thought thing 
incredible by you that God shoulS raife th£ cfSad ?** 

This view of miracles is well expressed by Principal 
Tulloch : — 

“ The stoutest advocate of interference can mean 
nothing more than that the Supreme ^ill has so moved 
the hidden springs of nature that a new Issue arises 

. 

1 “ Beginning Liff : Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Stu4y, 
and Business. Chap, iii., The SupemaUiml.” By Johi^ Tulloch, * 
D.D. Principal of St. Mary’s College, Andrew's* Edinburgh, 
i860. P. 29. * 
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on given circumstances. ordinaiy issue is sup- 

planted by a lugher issue. The essential facts before 
us aje a certain set of phenomena, and a Higher Will 
mov?ng them? Ho\/ moving f^m ? is a question for 
human definition ; but tfte aqpwer to which does not 
and cannot •affect the Diyine fneaning* of the change. 

* m m 

Yet when we reflect that this Higher Will is every- 
where reason and wisdom, # it seems *a juster *as well as 
a *more comprehensive vievft to regard it.as operating 
by subordination an A evoihtion rather man by ‘ inter- 
fefence ’ or ‘ violation,’ Accorcjjng to this view, the 
idea of Law is so Tar •from.^ being confthvened by the 
Chrjstian miracles, !hat it taken up by thorn and 
aiade their very basis. They are the expression of a 
Highei", Iliw* work/ng oht its wise ^nds among the 
ower juid ordinary sequences of life and history. These 
irdin^ry sequences represent nature — nature, however, 
»t ay an immutable fate, but a plastic medium 
hrougli which a Higher Voice and Will are ever 
ddressing us, and which, therefore, may be wrought 
rto new issues when the Voice has a new message, 
nd the Will a special purpose for us.” 1 
It is wdil worthy of reiqark, that Locke, who laid 
reat stress orr the Christian miracles, as attesting the 
Uthority of those* lyho wrought them, declines, nevpr- 
leless* to adopt *the common definition of that in 

1 “Beginning Life,” &{. pp. 85, 86. By John 'Bulloch, D.D. 

m — 
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which miraculous agencjjfyxmsists. “A miracle then,” 
he says , 1 “I take to be a sensible operation, which, 
being above the comprehension of the # spectat&r and, 
in his opinion , contrary to the established coursfe of 
nature, is taken by him to be' Divine.” And in reply 
to the objection* that this makes a 1 miracle depend . on 
the opinions or knowledge of the spectator, he points 
out that this objection cannot be avoided by any of 
the definitions commonly atioptecf'^ because “ it beiifg 

A * J t ^ * 

agreed that a miracle must De *thht which surpasses the 
for^e .of nature in the* established steady laws of cause 
and effect, nothing can b<v takeh 'to be a miracle but 
u'hat if judged to exceed* those taws. No# every one 
being able to judge of those laws only by hi$ own 

j m 9 » 

acquaintance with nature , and his own notions*! of its 
force, which are different in different men, it is un- 
avoidable that that should® Wfe a mipacle to qne> man 
which is not so to another.” In ‘this ^>assjge'%oclcfe 
recognises the great truth, that we can never know 
what is above Nature unless we know all that is 
within Nature. But he misses another truth, quite as 
important, — that a miracle would still *f)e a miracle even 
though we did know the laws through which it was 
accomplished, provided those* laws, though not beyond 
hiypan knowledgz, were beyond human control. We 
might Know the conditions necessary ?o the perfortnance 
• 1 “ A Discourse on M 'facie*.” 
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of a miracle, although uttdfty unable' to bring those 
conditions about. Yet a work performed by the bring- 
ing rabout of cpnditions which are out of human reach, 
woifld certainly be a work'attestfng superhuman power. 

Nevertheless so deeply^ ingrained in popular theology 
is £he idea' that miracles* ,to lie miracles at all, must 
be performed by some, violation or suspension of the 
laws of Nature, that the opposite idea 'of miracles being 
performed^ by jhe ii!>e of means is regained by many 
with jealousy and suspicion. Strange that it should be 
thought the safest course to* <^*i?arate as sharply ainj as 

widely as we can between Vhat we are* called upon to . 

• * * 

believe in Religion, and whrft we are able to trace or 
undesstand in Nature ! With what heart can those who 
cherish this frame of mind follow Jhe -great argument of 
Butler? All the steps of that argument — the greatest in 
the T’hple range pf ChriStfcn philosophy— are founded 
8n tbIF opposite belief, that all the truths, and not less all 
the difficulties of Religion, have their type and likeness 

r 

in the “constitution and course of Nature.” As we 
follow that reasoning, so simple and so profound, we 

r, 

find our eyes ever opening to some new interpretation of 
familiar facts, and recognising among the curious things 
of earth, one a'fter another of the laws which, when told 
us of the spirituaf world, seem so perplexing and so ljwl 
to acdept or understand. To ask how much furfher this 
argument of the “ Analogy ” is capable of illustration and 
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development, i*s to ask ftow much mor^ we shall know 
of Nature. Like all central truths, its ramifications are 
infinite — as infinite as the appearance of variety, and as 

t * - t * 0 

pervading as the sense of oneness in the universe of God. 

But what of Revelation? Are its history and doc- 
trines incompatible witfi the "belief* - that Gbd uniformly 
acts through the use of means?. The 'narrative of Crea- 
tion is given to' us in abstract only, and is told in two 
different forms, both having apparently, for Jheir raaTh, 
perhaps their* exclusive object, *the presenting to our 
conception the personal ftgency^of a living God. Yet 
this narrative indicates, however slightly, that room is 

f * 

left for* the idea of a material process. OiTt of the «lust 
of the ground that is, out of the ordinary elements ol 

• * T i» 

Nature, was that Body formed which is still upheld and 

I € 

perpetuated by organic forces acting under the sules o! 
Law. Nothing which Sciwrte has ^discovered, or can 
discover, is capable of traversing that simple ncfTJ&tiv’h. 
On this subject M. Guizot lays great stress, as many 
others do, on what he calls the Supernatural in Crea 
tion, as distinguished from the operations now visible in 
Nature. “ De quelle fayon et par quelle puissance le 
genre humain a-t-il commence sur la terre?” In reply to* 
this question, he proceeds to*irgue that Man must have 
b^n the result either of mere material forces, or of 11 
supernatural power exterior to, and ’superior to Matter. 
Spontaneous generation, he argues, Supposing it to exist 
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at all, can give, birth only to Want beings— to the first 
hours, and feeblest forms of nascent life. But Man — the 

humun pair— nvast evidently have been complete from the 

* <•'*•*« , 
first ; created in the full possession of their powers and 

faculties. “ C’est a cette condition seulement qu’en ap- 

pardssant pour la premier&fois sur la terre l’homme aurait 

pu y vivre — s’y perpetu^r, et y fonder t le genre humain. 

Evidemment l’autre origin e-du genre humain est seul ad- 

r missible, sftul possible. Le fait surnaturel 'de la creation 

expfique seul la premier^ apparition de l’homme ici-bas.” 

This is a common but not % \ery safe argument. , If 

•* r 

the Supernatural— that is td. say, the Superhuman and 
the Supermaterial.— cannot be found nearer to us than 
this, it will not bp securely found at all. It is very diffi- 
cult to free ourselves from this notion «that by going far 
enough back, we can “find out God” in some sense in 
which we cannot y find Rita now. The certainty not 
merely, of ..one, 1 but of many successive Creations in the 
history of our Planet, and especially of a time compara- 
tively recent, when Man did not exist, is indeed an 
effectual answer to the notion, if it be now ever enter- 
tained, of “all things having continued as they are 
since the Beginning.” But those who believe that the 
existing processes of Nature can be accounted for by 
u Law,” may believe that those processes were ^Jso 

L J L t . w 

commenced by the |ame vague and mysterious agency. 
To accept the prirrleval narrative of the ^ Jewish Scrip- 
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tures as coming from authority, and as bringing before 
us the personal" agency of the Creator, but without pur- 
porting to reveal the method of His work,*'— this i§, one 
thing. To argue that n$, othef origin for thfe first patents 
of the human race is conceivable than that 'they were 
moulded perfect 0 , without the instrumentality of # any 
means, — this is quite another thing. The various hypo- 
theses of Development, of which Darwin’s theory is only 
a new and special version, whethe'f - they^ are grobable tr ( 
not,* are at legist advanced as* - affording a possible escape 
from the puzzle which JVJ. Guizot puts. These hypothecs 
are indeed destitute of prpof ; Uncf’ in the form which 
they hive as yet assume^ it may justly be said that 

they involve such violations of, or departures, from, 

♦ , 

all that we know of the existing ‘order of ’’things, as 
to deprive them of all scientific basis. But thq, close 
and mysterious relations befrw^en the mere animal^frame 
of Man, and that of the lower anirtials, tloes rent^pr the 
idea of a common relationship by descent at least con- 
ceivable. Indeed, in proportion as it seems to approach 
nearer to processes of which we have some knowledge, it 
is, in a degree, more conceivable than® Creation without 
any process, — of which we have no knowledge and can 
have no conception. 

t But whatever jnay have been the fnethod or process 
of Creation, it is Creation still. * If it were proved 
to-morrow tljat the first man wasjj “ bom ” from some 
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pre-existing Form of Life, it wbuld still b'e true that such 

t 

a birth must have been, in every sense of the word, a new 
Creation. It wpuld still be as true that God formed him 
“ out of the (fust of tfie earth,” as it is true that He has 
so formed*every child who is now called to answer the 
first^questioif of all fneologies. *And we* must remember 
that the language “of Scripture nowhere^ draws, or seems 
even conscious of, the distinction which mocTern philo* 
t s<5phy drains so e sharply between the Natural and the 
Supernatural. All the 1 operations of Nature are spolcen 
of ' as operations of the* Divine e Mind. Creation is jhe 

outward embodiment <5f a *T)ivine idea. It is in this 

• * \ 

seme, apparently, c that the narmtive of Genesis speaks of 
every ^plant being formed “ before it grew.” But the 
same language is held, not less decidedly, of every ordi- 
nary birth. “Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being 
imper£eqj:. In Thy book Itlh my members were written, 

f 

which* in qpntirfuance were fashioned, when as yet there 

were none of them.” And these words, spoken of the 

individual birth, have been applied not less truly to the 

modern idea of the Genesis of all Organic Life. What- 
( 

ever may have been the physical or material relation 
between its successive forms, the ideal relation has 
been now clea'rly recognised, and reduced to scientific 
definition. All tHe « members of that «frame which fyis 
received its highest* interpretation in Man, had Existed, 
with lower offices |!ssigned to them, in* the animals 
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which flourished* before Mtfn was born. All theories of 
Development have been simply attempts to suggest the 

manner in which, or the physical process fcy mefi^ of 

® * 

which, this ideal continuity of type dnd 'patfern has Been 
preserved. But whilst alt these suggestions Have been 
in the highest decree uncertaip, somfc of them violently 

absurd, the one thing which is certain is the fact for 

. § ^ 

which they* endeavour to account. And what is that 

fact? It is Qne which beldngs t<5*the w3rld of Min£, 

not to the wortO of Matter. tVheif Professor Owen tells 

us, for # example, that certain jointed bones in the Whale's 

paddle are the s5me bones \vhich«inlhe hfole enable it 

to burr<Jw, which in the Bgf enable it tj fly, and in Man 

constitute his hand with all its wealth of functions, he 

does not mean tljat physically tmd Actually J th8v iy e the 
• • ■* 
same bones, nor that they have the same uses, nof that 

they ever have been, or ev*r«can be, transferable^from 

one kind of animal to another. He means thaf~*n-a. 

• • * 

purely ideal or mental conception of the plan of all Ver- 
tebrate skeletons, these bones occupy the same - relative 
place — relative, that is, not to origin or use, but tg the 
Plan or conception of that skeleton as & whole. 

Here the Supermaterial, and in this sense The Super- 
natural, element, — that is to s^y, the ideal Conformity and 
un^ty of conception, is the one unquestionable fact, in 
which fte recognise directly the working of a Mint! with 
which our o\*n has very near relations. Here, as else- 
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where, we see the Natural, in 'the largest sense, including 
and embodying the Supernatural ; the Material, including 
the ^uperma'ierjal. No possible theory, whether true or 

c * t f t c ^ 

false, in respect to the physical means employed to pre- 

< 1 

serve the correspondence of parts which runs through all 
Crea tion, can affect 1 the certainty of that mental plan and 
purpose which atone mgjces such correspondence intelli- 
gible to us, and in which alone it may be said to exist. 

, ‘ It must always be 'remembered that thei two ideas, — 
that of a Physical Cause and that of a Mental Purpose, — 
afe not antagonistic ; only the ,pK>e is larger and , more 
comprehensive than the" o the;. Let us take a case. In 
many animal frames there are what have been called 
“ silent members ” — members which have no reference 
to the life or use of the animal, but only to the general 
patter© on which all vertebrate skeletons have been 
formed. Mr. Darwin, when- -he sees such a member in 
afiy-tqnimal, concludes with certainty that this animal is 
the lineal descendant by ordinary generation of some 
other animal in which that member was not silent but 
turned to use. Professor Owen, taking a larger and 
wider view, would' say, without pretending to explain how 
its presence is to be accounted for physically, that the 
silent member lias relation t to a general purpose or plan 
which can be traced from the dawn yf Life, but which 
did not receive it& ‘full accomplishment until Mun was 
boVn. This is certain : the other is a theory. The 
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assumed physical cause may be true or fal^e. But in any 
case the mentar purpose and design — the conformity to 

an abstract idea — this is certain. The relation in^wtiich 

. • . « • * 

created Forms stand to our own mind and to our under- 

0 

standing of their Purpose* is the one thing which we 
can surely know, because it belongs to our own dm- 
sciousness. It i§ entirely independent of any belief 
'we may entertain, or any knowledge we may acquire, 
of the processes employed for the fulfjmenfc o£ that 
Purpbse. * * ** 

Apd.yet scientific nfc® Sometimes tell us that “we 

t , % ® 

must be very cautious liov.f we ascribe intention to 
Nature. Things do fit into each^ others no cfoubt, as*if 
tliey were designed ; but all we know .about them is 
that these correspondences exist, and that they se?Tn to 
be the result of physical laws of development *and 
growth.” Very likely; but llbw these .correspondences 
have arisen, and are daily arising, is not the*ques*ioi\ *n(T 
it is immaterial how that question may be answered. 
Do those correspondences exist, or do they not ? The 

perception of them by our mind is as much a fact as the 

• • 

sight or touch of the things in which they appear. They 
may have been produced by growth — they may have been 
the result of a process of development,— rbut it is not the 
less ^ie development of a mental purpo*se. It is the end 
subserveef that wc absolutely know. What qlone is^ 

o 
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doubtful and obscure is predsely that which we are told 
is the only legitimate object of our research, — viz., the 

mesns by wfiiigh that end has been attained. Take one 

• (, . ( t c 

instance out of millions. The poison of a deadly snake 
— let us for a moment consider what this is. It is a 
secretion df definite chemical* properties which have re- 

c 

ference, not only — not even mainly — to the organism of 
the animal in which it is developed, but specially to the 
'organism of another animal which it is intended to de- 
stroy. Some naturalists have a vague-sort of notion 
that, as regards merely mecb-ani&d weapons, or organs of 
attack, they may be developed by use, — that legs may 

( ^ 4 

become ldnger py fast runriisg, teeth sharper and longer 

by much biting. Be it so : this law of growth, if it 

* „ v * 

exists i? but itself an instrument whereby purpose is ful- 

f 

filled. But how will this law of growth adjust a poison 
in Gope animal with 'sivch subtle knowledge of the 
"bt^inisi\tiou rof atiother that the deadly virus shall in 
a few minutes curdle the blood, benumb the nerves, 
and rush in upon the citadel of life ? There is but 
one explanation — a Mind, having minute and perfect 
knowledge of the structure of Both, has designed the 
one to^be capable of inflicting death upon the other. 
This mentar purpose aipd resolve is the one thing which 
our intelligence, perceives with d* rec ^ a °d intuitiv^ 
recognition. TfiS method of creation, by mean* of which 
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this purpose has been c*ried into effect, is utterly 
unknown. 

It is no answer or objection to this view that poi^pns 
exist also in plants and rtjmerahj where no siTnilar adjust- 
ment to function is perceivgj . 1 J?ven in these ca^es there 
are wonderful relations bSfweep our own human frajie 
and many poisons of the mineral and vegetable world 
which render them mvaluable agents in the mitigation 
of suffering aijd the preventfon oi^removal of disease.* 
It is. impossible to believe tfiat these complicated re- 
lations of action and r^ictien between things separated' 

apparently from £ach other by thcvvhSle width of being, 

« 

have be#n me result of fpffces witlf which Mind aijd 

Prevision have had no concern.* Cut even if the use 

» • 

of such poisons were absolutely*unknt>wn — evefi^ that 

use lay, which it docs not, beyond t’.ie possibility of # our 
conception, — this would not ^deduct by the value jjf a 

fraction from the certainty of a conclusion which «w» 

§ ® 

founded on different conditions. The relations of ad- 
justment between a given numbeV of elements are none 
the less a certain fact because similar elements may be 
found elsewhere without ahy such adjustment being 

visible to us. • It is the very fact of their nbt being 

• ♦ 

4 • 

1 “To what intention are we to ascribe the poisons liberally dis- 
•tribufcjd through plant# and minerals?” asks Mr. G. H. Lewes in 
his' review this work .—Fortnightly Review , Ju?y 1867, p. IOd. 


D 2 
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separate but combined in t?ne one case which justifies 

and compels a conclusion different from that which 

arises in the other case. This is the law of evidence 
a t' 

on which we act and judge iV other matters with con- 
viction which is both intuitive, and capable of being 
cc afirmed' by the 4 - rules, of f&xson. ‘And this reply is 
applicable to ail objections of the same kind. Those 

& £ . e 

portions of the system of .Nature which are ‘wholly dark 

to us do not ne&ssarily cast any shpdow on those 

other portions of that 'system which ai% luminous with 
* f * 

inherent li"ht. Rather tine r other way. The shining 
tracts which thus reflect \the light df Reason and of 
Mind sencl abundant rays mto all the dark* plates round 
them. The new discoveries which Science is ever 

a 5 ' , c 

making of adjustments and combinations, of which 

0 

we' had no previous conception, ‘impress us with an 

irresistible convection {hat the same relations to Mind 
^ « 

prevail throughout. It matters not in what department 
of investigation inquiry is conducted, it matters not what 
may be the Philosophy or Theology of the inquirer. 
Every step he takes he finds himself face to free with 

o 

facts which he cannot describe intelligibly either to him* 
self or others, except by referring them to that function 
and power of Mind which we know as Purpose and 
Design. , 

fcertyaps no illustration more striking of thie principle 
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was ever presented than in the curious volume published 
by Mr. Darwin on the “ Fertilisation of Orchids .” 1 It 

• 7 

appears that the fertilisation of almost all Orchids is ^de- 
pendent on the transport*of the^iollen from one flower 
to another by means of insects. It appears, further, that 
the structure of these flowers.is*elaborately contrived, # so 
as to secure the cerfeynty and effectiveness* of thi* opera- 
tion. Mr. Darwin’s work is ^evotqi to tracing in detai^ 
what these contrivances are. To a large ?xteni*thoy are 
purely mechanical, and can be traced with as much 
clearness and certainty *af the different parts of which 
a steam-engine is compose^ The. complication and 
ingenuity of these contrivances almost exceed belief. 

“ Moth-traps and spring-guns ^et oij these grounds,” 
might be the motto <jf*the Orchids. There are Halts to 
tempt the nectar-loving Lepidoptera, with rich odours 
exhaled at night, and lustrous colours # to shine bj> <fa£^ 
there are channels of approach along which they are 
surely guided, so as to compel them to pass by certain 
spots ; there are adhesive plasters nicely adjusted to fit 
their probosces, or to catch their brows ;.theie are hair 
triggers carefully set in their necessary path, communi- 
cating with explosive shells, which project, the pollen- 

A 

i “On the various Contrivances by which British and Foreign 
Orchids ar$ fertilised by Insects.” By Chank» Darwin, F.R.S. 
London, 1862. 
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stalks with unerring aim upon their bodies. There are, 
in short, an infinitude of adjustments, for an idea of 
wlych I must* refer, my jeadets, to Mr. Darwin’s inimi- 
table pgwers of observation *and description — adjust- 
ments all contrive^ so as to sfpure thq accurate convey- 
ance of the pollen of *the one flower to its precise 
destination in the stru?turo of another*,, 4 
n Now theije are tgvo questions which present them- 
selves tfaren %vc examine such a medjanism as this. 

H i w 

7*he first is, What is the use of the various parts, or their 

• • • 

relation to each o|her with reference t*> the purpose of 

f v 

the whole ? The second Question is, How wqre those* 
parts made, ana out of what materials ? It is the first of 
these question#- — ^liat ig to say, the use, object, inten- 
tion, of purpose of the different 'parts of the plant — 
which Darwin sets himself instinctively to answer first ; 
and it*is this wWcJr he does answer with precision and 
sueJees. * The second question, — that is to say, how 
those parts came to be developed, and out of what 
“ primordial elements ” they have been derived in their 
present shapes,, and converted to their present uses — 
this is question which Darwin does also attempt to 
solve, but thq solution of which is in the highest degree 
difficult and uncertain. ’ It is curious to observe the 
language which # (Jiis most advanced disciple 4 of fure 
naturalism instinctively uses when he has to describe the 
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complicated structure of this curious or<Jer of plants. 

“ Caution in ascribing intentions to nature,” does not 

seem to occur to him as possible. Intention is the fcne 

thing which he does see* and wjiich, when he does hot 

see he seeks for diligently fintil he finds it. He exhausts 
9 • 0 • 
every form of words and of illustration by which intentft>n 

or mental purpose .can be described. “ Contrivance”— 

“ curious contrivance”— “beautiful contrivance,”— these 

« \ • 9 

are expression? which recur over anti ove§ again* *Here 
is one sentence describing the* parts of a particular 
species*! “ the LabellurS is developed into^a long nee - 
tary, in order to attract Lepftloptera, and we shall pre- 
- sently give reasons for sifspectipg that the nectar Is 
purposely so lodged that it can be sucked «pnly slowly, in 
order to give time for *he curious chemical quality V the 
viscid matter setting hard and dry.” 1 Nor are these 
words used in any sense difterent from that in •w^lich 
they are applicable to the works of Man’s Jontrivarjoe 
to the instruments we use or invent for carrying into 
effect our own preconceived designs. On the contrary, 
human instruments are often selected^as^the aptest illus- 
trations both of the object in view, and of the means 
taken to effect it. Of one particular structure, Mr. 
Darwin says: “This contrivance of the guiding ridges 
maj* be compared* to the little instrument sometimes 1 

1 P. 29,, 
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used for guiding a thread into the eye of a needle.” 
Again, referring to the precautions taken to compel the 
insects to corpe to the proper spot, in order to have the 
“pollinia” attached*'to t*heir Indies, Mr. Darwin says: 
“ Thus we have the rostellun* partially closing the mouth 

of the neCiary, like a trap placid in a run for game, — and 

« 

the trap so complex and perfect ! ” 1 ^ But this is not alL 
The idea of special use, as the controlling ’principle of 
constniction, ( is so* impressed on Mr. Darwin’s mind, 

that, in every detail of structure, however singular "or 

« • 

obscure, he has absolute faith that in this lies Jhe ulti- 
mate explanation. If an organ is largely developed, it 
is because somp special purpose is to be fulfilled. If it 

I* 

is aborted or rudimentary, it is because that purpose is 
<•> , 

no longer to be subserved. In the case of another 
• . . w '1 
species whose structure is very singular, Mr. Darwin had 

great , difficulty i ( n discoVe.ing how the mechanism was 

f 

'meant t£> work, so as to effect the purpose. At last he 
made it out, and of the clue which led to the discovery 
he says : “ The strange position of the Labellum perched 
on the summit of the column, ought to have shown me 
that here was the place for experiment. I ought to have 
scorned the notion that the Labellum was thus placed for 
no good purpose. I neglected this plain guide, and for a 

long time completely failed to undei^tand the flower.” a 

«*• c 

i r. 3a 2 p. 262. 
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An attempt lias, indeeS, been made to explain away 
Mr. Darwin’s language in such cases as “ metaphorical.” 1 
But this explanation is^ powerless to exjfel fron* that 
language the inference it involves. Indeed, it is an 
explanation which only repeats the same idea in another 
form. The very essence of *a metaphor is that it ex- 
presses the resejnblances of things. I?ut it is in seeing 
the resemblances, and in seeing the correlative differences 
of things, thftt all knowledge^consists. # This ^Wjeeptiom 
is flie raw material of Thought— it is the foundation of 
all, intellectual apprehojisfon. Ifi proportion as resem- • 
blances are complete, the language which expresses those 
resemblances is the language of trutk. Such langflage 
very often carries within it the most certain conclusions 
which are accessible to reason. One mind locking at 
the workings of another mind can see likenSss of 
agency only by recognising l?keness«in the processes of 
thought. That likeness can only be expressed ip words 
which convey the idea of it to other minds. But in 
this sense all language is metaphorical. The commonest , 
words we use to indicate ideas are essentially meta- 
phorical, bringing home into the world of Mind images 

i Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct. 1867. “ Creation by Law,” 

by Alfred Wallace. “ Mr. Darwin has laid himself open to much ' 
misconception, and Jias given to his opponents a powerful weapoti 
bf his continual use of metaphor in describing the wonderful co- 
adaptations of organic beings.” — P. 473. 
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derived from material force, and carrying forth again 
into the outward world conceptions born of that mental 
powdr which jdone ij> capable^.of conceiving. In one 
aspect, all human speec]i is What the Poet calls it, 
“ Matter-moulded forms of speech.” 1 In another aspect 
it iif all spirit-moulded, £ince we can only think of 
Matter in the light of those impressions which it has 
power to make on Mind. All language is thus but a 

Ci ^ fK 

system, v/f signs whereby we express the analogies — the 

c ' . ‘ r/ . • 

differences and resemblances perceived by us m those 
two great departments of Nature of which the union and 

D 

the separation are both imaged in ourselves— that is, in 

the 1 union and in the difference of the Body and the 

Mjnd.* The mort absolute certainties we can ever know 

are onl^ known by the translation of ideas or conceptions 

from one of these departments to the other, and the 
<■ * .... . 

language in which these certainties arc expressed carries, 
and iliv.st carry, signs of this origin in itself. The ques- 
tion, therefore, in respect to Mr. Darwin’s language, is 
not whether it is “ metaphorical ” — that is, whether it 
applies to material phenomena conceptions derived 
from the world of Mind. This, of course, it does, and 
in the nature of the case it must do. But the question 
is, whether the correspondence it expresses between the 

order of these material phenomena arid a known ordsr 

c • 

1 “ In Memoriam,” xciv. 
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of Thought is or is not a real correspondence, and 
one, therefore, indicating the known effects of a known 
originating cause. 

And here it is well worthy of observation, that 
although Purpose, and Indention are, of course, involved 
in all mental operations, yiet*the conception of con- 
trivance is, not the* only montal* conception which, in 
like manner, is recognised constituting .the order of 

natural phenomena. Other conceptions %qualif r T?5hiliar * 
to the mind of Man are instinctively recognised by a.11 
Naftiralists who .bring hi§h intellectual powers into that 
“ contact ^vith, Nature which consists i» close and thought- 
ful observation of her facts. Other mental conceptions, 
such as those of Number and Pjoportiorf, are t]jen found 
to emerge, and majei an ineffaceable impression on the 

mind which sees them. * 

• • , 

Thus, wheb we come to the secondjfart of Mr. Darwin’s 
work, viz. the Homology of the Orchids, we fintl that the 
inquiry divides itself into two separate questions, — first, 
the question what all these complicated organs are in 
their primitive relation to each other ^ and, secondly, 
how these successive modifications have ariseij, so as to 
fit them for new and changing uses. Now, it is very 
remarkable that of these two questions, that which may 
be* called the most abstract and transcendental — the* 
most nearly related to the Supernatural and the Super- 
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material — is again precisely the one which Darwin is 
able to solve most clearly. We have already seen how 
well, he solves 'the f\rst question — What is the use and 
intention of these various parts ? The next question is, 
What are these parts in their primal order and con- 
ception? The answer is, that they are members of a 
numerical group, having a, definite, and still traceable 
order of symmetrical, arrangement. They are expres- 
sions ioc~a numerical idea, as so many other things — 
perhaps as all things — of beauty are. Mr. Darwin gives 
a diagram, showing ghe primordial or archetypal arrange- 
ment of Threes withjn Th reels, out of which ajl the strange 
and marvellous forms of the Orchids have been deve- 
loped, and tp which, by careful counting and dissection, 
they cart still be ideally reduced, u^ut when we come 
to the last question — By what process of natural con- 
sequence have these elementary organs of Three within 
Thrfce betn developed into so many various forms of 
beauty, and made to sjibserve so many curious and 
ingenious designs? — we find nothing but the vaguest and 
most unsatisfaetpry conjectures. Let us take one in- 
stance as,.an example. There is a Madagascar Orchis — 
the “ Angrcecum sesquipedale ” — with an immensely long 
and deep nectary. How did such an extraordinary organ 
come to be developed ? Mr. Darwih’s explanation is 
this : The pollen of this flower can only be removed by 
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the proboscis of* some very large Moth trying to get at 
the nectar at the bottom of the vessel. The Moths with 
the longest probosces would do this most effectually ; 
they would be rewarded #for their long noses by getting 
the most nectar ; whilst, on the other hand, the flowers 
with the deepest nectaries'would be tire best fcttilised«by 
the largest Moths, preferring then?. Consequently, the 
deepest-nectaried 'Orchids, and the longest-nosed Moths, 
would each confer on the otlicr^a gt»t-at a<Jvantag£4j3»th0£ 
“battle of life?” This would tentf to their respective 
perpetuation, and to the* cbnstantr lengthening of nec- 
taries and of noses. But the passage is so curious and 
characteristic, that it is wdl to ^ive M*!'- Darwin’s own 
words: — # 

“As certain Moths of Madagascar became larger, 
through natural selection in relation to their general 
conditions of life, either in hlie larval or mating state, 
or as the proboscis alone was lengthened to ohjrtfh 
honey from the Angnecum, those individual plants of 
the Angnecum which had the longest nectaries, (and 
the nectary varies much in length in some Orchids,) 
and which, consequently, compelled the Moths to insert 
their probosces up to the very base, would be the best 
fertilised. These plants would yield most seed, and the 
seedlings would generally inherit longer nectaries ; and 
so it would be in successive generations of the plant and 
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Moth. Thus it would appeal that there has been a race 
in gaining length between the nectary of* the Angrmcum 
an<i the proboscis of certain Moths ; but the Angrcecum 
has f triumphed, for*'it flouris^ts and abounds in the 
forests of Madagascar, and ^ill troubles each Moth to 

insert its jJiobosei# as fas as possible *in order to drain 

« 

the last drop «f nectcy We can thus,” says Mr. 

• # • 

Darwin, “ partially understand how* the ‘astonishing 

fh'ngth-Ajf the necttS?y may* have been acquired by suc- 

• % 

cessive modification”. * , 

r • 

It is indeed but a “ partial * understanding . 1 How 

• . . ® • • 

came this Orchis to fequt|c any exacf adjustment be- 

tween the'length of its nedhyy and the pro’bos«is of an 
insect? This is not a general necessity even among the 
Orchids* “ In the British species, such as Orchis Pyra- 
midclis, it is not necessary that any such adjustment 
shotild exist, and thus i. number of insects of various 
are found to* carry away the pollinia, and aid in 
the fertilisation.” 2 This would obviously be the most 
favourable condition for all Orchids in the battle of life. 

Does not the hypothesis, then, begin by assuming the very 

« 

1 The passage which follows I have added to meet the objection 
taken by Mr. Wallace, that I have ‘‘not shown what point the 
explanation fails to meet.” A sample only of such points can be 
given here. See also Note A. 

3 " Creation by Law. ” G. A. R. Walter. 'Journal of Sconce, 
^October 1 , 867 , P* 475* * 
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condition of things for which it professes to account? 
We must start *with this Madagascar Orchis already in 
possession of a larger nectary than other species, # and 
with a structure already # clepending' on particular Mbths 
also already existing, antf already provided with pro- 
bosces of nicely ldjusted*lengtji. If*the nec^ries b^an 
first to lengthen, how came the Moths not to leave 
them for dther flowers? Ayd if, on the contrary, they 
began to shorten, how carfie the$» not tcT be 
and.resorted t6 by ptlier Moths of»sa smaller size ?* Can 
we assume that somebpw tjiere wpre always ready some 
Moths still larger to favouj the ionger vanety, and that 
somehcfcv also there were smaller*Moths t» favour Jhe 
shorter? 1 Why should the race* in this particular species 
be always in the direction of* nectaries ge^tiflg.^onger, 
and not rather ifi the direction of nectaries getting 
shorter? Obviously the saint hypothesis might .fee so 
turned as to account for either result with equal ease, , 
and therefore it does not account at all for one of 
those results as against the other. And then there is 


1 Mr. Wallace sees no difficulty whatever in ’making any supposi- 
tion of this kind which the Theory may require, “tiow let us 
start,” he says, “from the time when the nectary* was only half its 
present length, or about six inches, and was chiefly fertilized by a 
spgcies of Moth whiih appeared at the time of the plants flowering • 
and wh&e proboscis was of the same length p. 475. • 
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a larger question than any* of these which remains 
behind. How came Orchids to be dependent at all 
upojj insect for fertilisation? It cannot be argued 
that this is a necessity arising.' mechanically from the 
nature of things, because, as* we are truly told by an 
em^ent naturalist -who warmly supports the Darwinian 
hypothesis, “exactly the same end is attained in ten 
thousand other flow’ers” which do not possess the same 
ji-nwctn^e. 1 But whaf is the bearing of this fact upon 
the theory? Is it hot- this — that the origin of such 
curious structures, and complicated relations, cannot be 
accounted for on an^ principle of mere mechanical 
nesessity ?' Elementary forces may indeed always be 
detected, for they are always present. But the manner 
in which they are worked irresistibly suggests some 
directing power, having as one of its aims mere increase 
and variety in that ocean*-' of enjoyment which con- 
stitutes the sum of" Organic Life. Some idea of this 
kind, however unconsciously, however reluctantly con- 
ceded, lurks in every form of words in which the 
facts of science can be generalised to the mind. Thus 
we find Mr. Wallace himself saying, in the same paper 
in which he regrets the language of Mr. Darwin, that the 
conception he prefers is, that the “contrivances” referred 
■to “ are some of the results of those general laws whi.ch 

* <f c c. 

1 “Creation by Law,” p. 474* 
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were so co-ordinatefi at the finst introduction of Life upon 
the earth, as to result necessarily in the utmost possible 
development of varied forms.” Eliminating jthe word 
“necessarily," which, if it*has any.. meaning, does 1 not 
apply, as we have seen, to the cfse of the Orchids, this 

language presents an intelligible idea. It satisfies the 

• • 

mind precisely in proportion as it brings into view. 

, • , 

however distant, the attributes* of Mind, and gives us a 
glimpse of “ the^reason why.” .The ptipductio* of variety 
in beajity and ii* enjoyment is tne purpose which' those 

words suggest. In likg prpportion is Mr. Darwin’s* 

• * # 

language the truest and the best. *His explanations 
of the mechanical methods* by wlfich a wonderful 
Orchis has come to be are indeed, as he himself says, 
with great candour, “ partial” and partiar ordye How 
different from the Clearness and the certainty with 
which Mr. Darwin is able to ^xjfclain to us the use and 
intention of the various organs ! or the primal idea of 
numerical order and arrangement which governs *tTie 
whole structure of the flower ! ft is the same through 
all Nature. Purpose and intention, or ideas of order 
based on numerical relations, are what m«et us at every 
turn, and are more or less readily recognised «by our 
own intelligence as corresponding to conceptions familiar 
to our own minds. We know, too, that these purposes 
and ideas«are not our own, but the ide^ and purpqses 
of Another — of One whose manifestations are ’indeed 1 


E 
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superhuman and supermajerial, but, are not “ super- 
natural,” in the sense of being strange to Nature, or in 

violation of it. 

1 

< The triich is, that there is no such distinction be- 

l 

tween .what we find in Nature, and what we are called 

*> 

upon tp believe , ; .n Religion, as that.which men pretend 

(r 

to draw between the Natural and the Supernatural. It 

is a distinction purely artificial, arbitraiy, unreal. Nature 

<) 

presents to our intelligence, the more clearly the more we 
seiteh her, the dengps, ideas, and intentions of spme 

* ' f ( 

c “ Living Wil] ihat shall endure, 

When all that 'seems shall suffer shock.” 

o 

Religion presents to us that same Will, not only work- 
•ing .equally through the use of means, but using means 
which are strictly analogous — referable to the same 
geperal principles— and ..which are constantly appealed 
to as of a sort which we ought to be able to appreciate, 
because we ourselves are already familiar with the like. 
Religion makes no call on us to reject that idea, which 
is the only idea some men can see in Nature— the idea 
of the univelsal Reign of Law — the necessity of con- 
forming to it — the limitations which in one aspect it 
seems to place on the exercise of Will, — the essential 
basis, in another aspect, which ij supplies for all the 
functions of Volition. On the contrary, the high regions 
into which this idea is found extending, and the matters 
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over which it is found prevailing, is one of the deepest 
mysteries both of Religion and of Nature. We feel some- 
times as if we should like to get above this *ile — into 
some secret Presence whelp its bonds are broken. Bftt 
no glimpse is ever given ys of* anything, but “ Free- 
dom within the bdunds of* Lau^” Tlfe "Will '•eveal^i 

% 

to us in Religion is not — any more than- the Will re- 
vealed to us In Nature — a capacious Will, but one with 
which, in this respect, “ there fs no ^mablenlss, neither.. 
shadow of turning.” •• 

We return, then, to the point from which we started. 
M. Guizot’s affirmation that belief ift the Supernatural is 
essential tt> all Religion is trfie only when it is under* 
stood in a special sense. Belief fn the existence of a 
Living Will — of a Personal God— is indeed * r£quj,site 
condition. Convictio'n “ that He is ” must precede tfie 

conviction that “He is the resva^der of those that diii- 

• • 

gently seek Him.” But the intellectual yoke involved 
in the common idea of the Supernatural is a yoke which 
men impose upon themselves. iDbscure thought and 
confused language are the main source of difficulty. 

Assuredly, whatever may be the difficulties of Chris- 
tianity, this is not one of them, — that it calls 01? us to 
believe in any exception to the universal prevalence and 
power of Law. Itp leading facts and doctrines are 
directly connected with this belief, and’dfrectly suggfes- 
tive of it The Divine mission of Christ on earth — 


• £ a 
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does not this imply not only the use of means to an 
end, but some inscrutable necessity that certain means, 
apd these only, should be employed in resisting and 
overcoming evil? '"'What else is the import of so many 
passages of Scripture implying that certain conditions 
Were required to bring the Saviour 6f Man into a given 
relation with the race He was sent to save? “It be- 
hoved Him .... to make the Captkin of ''our Salvation 
p^ect through oUfferin^.” “ It behoved Him in all 
things to be madC'hlte unto His brethren, that He might 
be," &c. — with the leason *added : “ for in that He Him- 
self hath suffered being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted.”'' Whatever more there may be 
in, such passages, they all imply the universal reign of 
Law iH {he moral and spiritual, as well as in the mate- 
rial world : that those laws had to* be — behoved to be — 
obeyed; and that the Vefults to be obtained are brought 
about by the adaptation of means to an end, or, as it 
were, by way of natural consequence from the instru- 
mentality employed. * This, however, is an idea which 
systematic theology generally regards with intense sus- 
picion, though, in fact, all theologies involve it, and 
build upon it. But then they are very apt to give 
explanations of that instrumentality which have no coun- 
terpart in the material or in the iporal world. Perhaps 
it 1 is not too fhfich to say that the manifest decay which 
so many creeds and confessions are nqw suffering, arises 
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mainly from the # degree in which at least the popular 
expositions of them dissociate the doctrines^ of Chris- 
tianity from the analogy /md course, of Nat«re. Th$re 

is no such severance in Jscriptuifc — no shyness of illus. 

• 

trating Divine things by reference to £he Natural. On 

• £ 

the contrary, we are perpetually reminded that the laws 
of the spiritual world are in «the highest sense laws of 
Nature, whose obligation, operation^ and effect are all 
in the constitutjpn and course fif things. * Hence tt is 
that so much was capable of being conveyed in the form 
of pirafile — the common* actions, and oecorrences of 
daily life # being often chosen, as the*best vehicle and 
illustration of the highest spiritual trufhs. It is not 

merely, as Jeremy Taylor says, that “all filings «are full 

• ... # • 

of such resemblance?,” — it is more than this — more 

than resemblance. It is the perpetual recurrence, under 
infinite varieties of application, of th£*same rules and 
principles of Divine government, — of the same DiVme 
thoughts, Divine purposes, Divine affections. Hence it 
is that no verbal definitions or logical forms can convey 
religious truth with the fulness or accuracy which belongs 
to narratives taken from Nature — Man’s nature and life 
being, of course, included in the term : . 

“ And so, the^Vord had breath, and wrought 
•With human hands the Creed of crasJfc .” 1 


" 1 Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” 
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The same idea is expressed in the passionate exclama- 
tion of Edward Irving : — “ We must speak in parables, 

r 

orc.ve must'present a wry and deceptive form of truth ; 

I 

of which choice the firsV is to be preferred, and our Lord 
adopted f it. Becjuse parablQ is truth veiled, not truth 
dismembered; and as thh eye of the understanding 

i 

grows' more piercing, the* veil is seen through, and the 

r 

truth standc reveajfd.” Nature is the great Parable; 
and’ thie trutlis whi^h # ^he holds within her are veiled, 
but not dismembered, T^he pretended separation be- 
tween that tvhich lies.within Mature ar.d that whic'n lies 

f 

beyond Nature is 1 a dismemberment of the tiyth. Let 
both those who find 'it difficult to believe in anything ‘ 
.which k V above ” the* Natural, and those who insist on 
that belief, first determine how faf <the Natural extends. 
Perhaps in going roui\d Jthese marches they will find 
themselves meeting upon common ground. For, indeed, 
longf before we have searched out all that the Natural 
includes, there will remain little in the so-called Super- 
natural which can seem hard of acceptance or belief- 
nothing which 4s not rather essential to our understand- 
ing of this otherwise “ unintelligible world.” 
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npHE Reign jf Law — is this, 'then, th^ reign under 

-L which we live? Yes, in a sense it is. There 

• • • 

is no* denying it.. The whole world aroui*d us, and 
the whole # world within us, $re ruled by Law. Our 
very spirits are subject to it — these spftits which yet 
seem so spiritual, so subtle, so. free. If ow% qften in 
the darkness do they, feel the restraining walls — bounds 
within which they move — conditjpns out of which they 
cannot think ! The perception of tljiS is growirfg in 
the consciousness of men. It grows with the growth 
of knowledge ; it is the delight,, the reward, the goal 
of Science. From Science it passes into everjf domain 
of thought, and invades, amongst others, .the Theology 
of the Church. And so we see the men of Theology 
coming out to parley with the men of Science, — a white 
flag in their hands, and saying, “ If you will let us alone 
we v*ll do the sam& by you. Keep tg ^our own pro- 
vince, do not enter ours. The Reign of Law which 
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you proclaim, we admit — outside these walls, but not 
within them : — let there be peace between us.” But 
thig will newr do. There can be no such treaty divid- 
ing the, domain of Truth, Every one Truth is con- 
nected with eveiy other Truth in this great Universe 
of God. The connexion *may be one of infinite sub- 
tlety, and apparent distance — runnijig, as it were, under- 
, ground for, a lon^way, ‘]>ut always asserting itself at 
last,' somewhere, and at- some time. Np bargaining, no 
fencing off the ground — no form of process, will avail 
to bar this right of way. Blessed right, enforced *by 
blessed power ! Every tryth, which is truth indeed, is 

» 4 ** 

charged with its own. consequences, its own analogies, • 
its owi* suggestions. % These will not be kept outside 

i * 

any artificial boundary; they will* rp.nge over the whole 
Field of Thought, nor is there any comer of it from 

** I 

which they can'tje warned away. 

X*nd therefore we must cast a sharp eye indeed on 
every form of words .which professes to represent a 
scientific^ruth. If it be really true in one department 
of thought, thf chances are that it will have its bearing 
on eveiy other. And if it be not true, but erroneous, its 
effect will lje of a corresponding character ; for there 
is a brotherhood of Error as close as the brotherhood 
of Truth. Th^rgfore, to accept as* a truth that which 
" is not a truth, or to fail in distinguishing the sense in 
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which a proposition may be true, from other senses in 
which it is not true, is an evil having consequences 
which are indeed incalculable. There arg subjects on 
which one mistake of tHis kin<i will poison all the wells 

of truth, and affect with fatal error the whole circle of 

♦ • • 

our thoughts. « • 

It is against this danger that seme men woqjd erect 
a feeble barrier by defending the jaosition^ that Science 
and Religion* may be, and oxghf to he, kept eyi.fr ei/ # 
separate ; — that they belong to wholly different spheres 
of thought, and that tRef ideas wfiich prevail in the one 
province have no relation ft) those jvhich prevail in the 
other. This is a doctrine offering many temptation^ to 
many minds. It is grateful to scientific men who are 
afraid of being thought hostile to Religion. It \§ grate- 
ful to religious men who are afraid of being thought to 
be afraid of Science. To* these, and to all who are 
troubled to reconcile what they have tfeen taught to 
believe with what they have come to know, this doc- 
trine affords a natural and convenient esc*pe. There 
is but one objection to it — but that is the fatal objec- 
tion — that it is not true. The spiritual world and the 
intellectual world are not separated after this fashion : 
and the notion that they are so separated does but 

encourage men ft) accept in each, ideas which will af 
• • • • 
last be found to be false in both. The truth is, thjtt 
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there is no branch of human inquiry, however purely 

physical, which is more than the word “branch” im- 

« 

plies*; — none «which js not connected through endless 

ramifications with ever)* othetf — and especially that 

which is the root and centre of them all. If He who 
„ « # • 
formed the mind be one with Him who is the Orderer 

of all things concerning which that r mind is occupied, 

there can be t no end^to thfe points of contact between 

J ouf"7£fferent conceptions of them, of foim, and of 

ourselves. 

The instinct which impels 'to seek for harmony 
in the truths of Science and the truths of Religion, is 
a Higher instinct *and a, truer one than the disposition 
which lea^s # us^to evade the difficulty by pretending 
that th'e're is no relation between them: For, after all, 
it is *a pretence and nothing more. No man who 
thoroughly accepts 1 a principle in the philosophy of 
Natufo which The feels to be inconsistent with a doc- 
trine of Religion, can h$lp having his belief in that 
doctrine shaken and undermined. We may believe, 
and we must believe, both in • Nature and Religion, 
many things which we cannot understand ; but we can- 
not really believe two propositions which are felt to be 
contradictory. It helps us nothing in such a difficulty, 
to say that the one^ proposition belongs to Reason and 
tlvs other proposition belongs to Faith. The endeavour 
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to reconcile them is a necessity of the mind. We are 

t 

right in thinking that, if they are both indeed true, they 
can be reconciled, an$ «if they really are*fundame#tally 
opposed, they cannot 1x>th He true. That 4 is to say,’ 
there must be spme error in our manner of conception 
in one or in the other, of in both. At the very*best, 
each can. represent only some* partial and imperfect 
aspect of the truth. The .error jnay lie, in our Theo- 
logy, or it may lie in what we are pleSsed to call our 
Science. It may be> that some dogma, derived bv 

tradition from our fathers, is having its hollowness be- 
trayed by that light which* sometimes shines upon the 
* • _ • 
ways of God out of a better knowledge of His works. 

It may be that some proud apd rash generalisation ot 

•• 

the schools is having its falsehood proved by the vio- 
lence it does to the deepest # instincts of our spiritual 
nature, — to 

“ Truths which wake to perish never \ 

Which neither man no&boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 1 

# 

Such, for example, is the conclusion to tyhich the 
language of some scientific men is evidently pointing, 
that great general Laws inexorable in their operation, 

. 

* u O€e to Immortality, from the RecoHScflons of eaily* Child- 
hood. ” — W ords worth. 
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and Causes in endless chain of invariable sequence, 
are the governing powers in Nature, and that they leave 
no rqom for any special direction^ or providential order- 
ing of events. If this be true, it is vain to deny its 
bearing on Religiop. What then can be the use of 
prayer? Can Laws hear usN Can they change, or can 
they suspend themselves ? .These questions cannot but 
3 fise, and they require an t answer. It is said of a 
late eminent Plofessor and clergyman of the English 
Church, who was deeply imbued with these opinions 

r r , 

on the places occupied’ by LSw in the economy*, of 
Nature, that he went on, nevertheless, preaching high 
doctrinal sermons from -the pulpit until his death. He 
did so oil tfc,e ground that propositions which were con- 
trary to his reason were not necessarily beyond his faith. 
The inconsistencies of th^ human mind are indeed un- 
fathomable; and theje are men so constituted as honestly 
to suppose that they can divide themselves into two 
spiritual beings, one oC whom is sceptical, and the 
other is believing. But such men are rare — happily 
for Religion, aqd not less happily for Science. No 
healthy intellect, no earnest spirit, can rest in such self- 
betrayal. Accordingly we find many men now facing 
the consequences to which they have given their intellec- 
tual absent, and {gilding their stand upon the ground tfcat 
prayer to God has no other value or effect than so far 
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as it may be a* good wajf of preaching to ourselves. It 
is a useful an'd helpful exercise for our own spirits, but 
it is nothing more. But how can they pmy Who # have 
come to this ? Can if ^ver be vfseful or helpful t% be- 
lieve a lie? That which has been threatened as the 
worst of all spiritual evrts^ w*uld th£n become the* con- 
scious attitude of our “ religion/; the habitual condition 
of our worship, 'i’his must be as bad science, as it 
is bad religion. It is in violatforulof a J,aw the h ; gheSt, 
known to MSn — the Law which* inseparably connects 
eayiest conviction of*tl*e truth hi what we do or say, 
with the very fountains «f all intellectual and moral 
strength. No accession of force car^come’to us from 
doing anything in which we disbelieve Such a doc- 
trine will be indeed 

“ The little rift within tj^e lute 
That by and by wifi make thetnusic mute, 

And ever widening slowly sifence ah. ” 1 

If there is any helpfulness in Prayer even to the 
Mind itself, that helpfulness can only be preserved by 
showing that the belief on which thi# virtue depends is 
a rational belief. The very essence of that belief is 
this— that the Divine Mind is accessible to supplication, 
and that the Divine Will is capable of being moved 

* “Idylls ^>f the King — Vivien.”— ^Tennyson. 
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thereby. No question is, or 'indeed can be, raised as 
to the powerful effect exerted by this belief on Man’s 
nature. That effect is recognised as a fact. Its value 
is admitted ; and in cfrder that, it may not be lost, the 

C 

compromise now offered by some philosophers is this — 
that (ilthoegh the bourse of exlemal nature is unaltera- 
ble, yet possibly the phenomena of Mind and character 
may be changed by the Divine Agency. Bui will this 
..reasoning bear analysis ? Can the distinction it assumes 
be maintained? Whatever difficulties there may be in 
reconciling the ideas cf Law and of Volition, they are 
difficulties which apply equally to the Worlds of Matter 
and of Mind. The Mind is* as much subject to Law 
as the Body is. The Reign of Law is over all ; and if 
its dominion be really incompatible with the agency ol 

. ‘i 

Volition, Human or Divine, then the Mind is as inacces- 
sible to that agency as material things. It would indeed 
be absurd to affirm that all Prayers are equally rational 
or equally legitimate. Most true it is that “we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought.” Prayer 
does not require us to believe that anything can be done 
without the use of means ; neither does it require us 
to believd that anything will be done in violation of 
the Universal* Order. “ If it be possible,” was the 
qualification used in the most solemn Prayer ever 

uttereo upou Eaftlf. What are and what are not legi- 
© 
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timate objects of supplication, is a question which may 
well be open.. But the question now raised is a wider 
one than this — even the question whether the ver^ idea 
of Prayer be not in kself absurd— whether the Reign 
of Law does not precludg the* possibility of Will affect- 
ing the successive phen^meqa either of M?tter gr of 
Mind. This is a question lyitijg at the root of our 
whole conceptions \>f the Universe, and of all our own 
powers, both .of thinking and oi feting. 'The freedom 
which is denkd to God is not HJaely to be left to Man. 

We shall see, accordingly, that precisely the same denials 

• * • • 

are applied to both. * 

The •conception of Natural Laws— of their place^of 
their nature, and of their office — which involves us in 
such questions, and which points to such ^cdbolpsions, 
demands surely a * very careful examination aj our 
hands. 

* 

What, then, is this Reign of Law > Wljat is and 
in what sense can it be said to reign ? 

Words, which should be the* servants of Thought, are 
too often its masters ; and there are very few words 
which are used more ambiguously, and therefore more 
injuriously, than the word “ Law.” It may ftideed be 
legitimately used in several different senses, because in 
all cases as applied in Science it is a metaphor, and one, 
wfiich Jias relation to many different fckids and degrees 
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of likeness in the ideas which ure compared. It matters 
little in which of these senses it is used, provided the 
distinctions <• between them are kept clearly in view, and 
provided we watch against the fallacies which must arise 
when we- pass insensibly from, one meaning to another. 
And here, it may bt observed, in passing, that the meta- 
phors which are employed in Language are generally 
founded on analogies instinctively? and often uncon- 

, 'odously, percfeived, atjd which would not he so perceived 
<» * €■ ^ 

if they were not both .deep and true. Ii* this case, the 

idea which lies at the root o£ Law in all its applications 
• f * # 
is evident enough. In its primary sigftification, a “ law ” 

is the authoritative expression.of human Will enforced by 
Power. The instincts of mankind finding utterance in 
their lan£u£ge, have not failed to see that the phenomena 
of Nature are only really conceivable to us as in like 
manner the expressions r of a Will enforcing itself with 
Power. But, ras in "many other cases, the secondary or 
derivative senses of the word have supplanted the 
primary signification ; and Law is now habitually used 
by men who deny the analogy on which that use is 
founded, and to 'the truth of which it is an abiding wit- 
ness. If becomes therefore all the more necessary to 
define the secondary senses with precision. There are 

< at least Five different senses in which ^Law is habitually 
used, “and these fiitlst be carefully distinguished :-«■ 
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First, We have Law as applied simply to an observed 
Order of facts.- ' 

Secondly, To that Order as involving the h-ctipn fit 
some Force or Forces or which noffiing more may fie 
known. 

Thirdly, As applied to inckyiducal Forces the measu«ie 

of whose operation has been mor^ or less defined or 

%• 

ascertained. 

Fourthly, As applied to those qombinatijms of Force 
which have reference to the fulfilment* 1 of Purpose, or the 
discharge of Function. 

, Fifthly, As applied to Abstract Conoeptions of the 
mind — nof corresponding with any actual phenomena,* 
but deduced therefrom as axioms of thought necessary 
to our understanding of them. Law, in this sense," is a 
reduction of the phenomena, not merely to an Order 
of facts, but to an Order of ThOufht. . 

These great leading significations of Ihe wt>rd Law all . 
circle round the three great questions which Science asks 
of Nature, the What, the How, and the Why : — 

(1) What are the facts in their established Order? 

(2) How — that is, from what physical causes, — does 

that Order come to be ? ” 

(3) Why have these causes been so combined ? What 
relation do they bear to Purpose, to the fulfilm ent of 
intention, V) the discharge of Function?* v 


P 
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, It is so important that these different senses of the 
word Law should be clearly distinguished, that each of 
them must be more fully considered by itself. 

The First and, so' to r speak# Ihe lowest sense in which 
Law is applied to natural phenomena is that m which it 
isrused'to express simply “an observe'd Order of facts ” — 
that is to say, facts which under the same conditions 
always follow each othej; in the ’same order. In this 
sense the * laws of? hjatifre are simply those facts of 
Nature which reCicn according to a 'rule. It «is not 
necessary to the legitimate ^application of Law in this 

r t $ 

sense, that the cause of, any observed Order of facts 
<- should be at all known, or .even guessed at. The Force 
or Forces to, which that Order is due may be hid in total 
darkness? It is sufficient that the Order or sequence of 
phenomena be uniform and constafht. The neatest and 
simplest illustration oP'tlvs, as well as of the other senses 
in which Law ft used, is to be found in the exact 
sciences, and especially in the history of Astronomy. It 
is nearly 250 years since Kepler discovered, in respect to 
the distances, velocities, and orbits of the Planets, three 
facts, or rather three series of facts, which, during many 
years 1 of intense application to physical inquiry, re- 
mained the highest truths known to Man on the pheno- 

1 The “Third Law” of Kepler was iftade known to thf world 
in 1619. Newton^s “Principia” appeared in 1687. * 
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mena of the Solar System? They were known as $ie 
Three Laws of 'Kepler. It is not necessary to describe 
in detail here what these laws were. Suffice* it to sav 
that the most remarkably among ‘them were facts* of 
constant numerical relation .between the distances of the 
different Planets from the and the length of their 

periodic times ; and again, between the velocity of their 
• * 
motion and the space enclosed within certain corre- 
sponding sections of their ‘orbit. *.• These* Laws were 

• •» 

simply and purely an “ Order of faets ” established by 
observation, and not cotnyected with any known cause. 
The Force of which that Ordyr is a necessary result had 
# not then "been ascertained. • A very large proportion ctf 
the laws of every science are laws of this kind and in 
this sense. For example, in Chemistry the behaviour of 
different substances ‘towards each other, in respect* to 
combination and affinity, is reduced to system under laws 
of this kind, and of this kind only. *Becau6e, although, 
there is a probability that Electric or Galvanic Force is 
the cause, or one of the causes’ of the series of facts 
exhibited in chemical phenomena, this is as yet no better 
than a probability, and the laws of Chemistry stand no 
higher than facts which by observation and experiment 
are found to follow certain rules. * 

But the ascertainment of a law in this First and 

0 * 

lower sense leads immediately and inactively to 'the 
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search after Law in another sense which is higher. An 
observed Order of facts, to be entitled to the rank of 
a Law, mW be an Order so constant and uniform as 

i. _ * 

to indicate necessity, and neftessity can only arise out 
of the action of some compelling Force. Law, there- 
foi<&, colnes to indicate not .nVerely an observed Order of 

facts, but that Order as involving the action of some 

* • 

Force or Forces, of which- nothing more may be known 
than these visible '^effects. Every observed Order in 
physical phenomena 5 Suggests irresistibly to the ‘mind 
the operation of some physical* cause. We say of an 
observed Order'of facts that it must be due to some, 
^ law,” meaning simply that*all Order involves the idea 
.of some arranging cause, the working of some Force or 
ForodS (whether they be such as we can further trace 
and define or not) of which that Order is the index and 
the result. This is the^Sefcond of the five senses speci- 
fied above. * 

And so we pass on, by an easy and natural transi- 
tion, to the Third sense in which the word Law is used. 
This is the most exact and definite of all. The mere 
general idea that some Force is at the bottom of all 
phenomena, which are invariably consecutive, is a very 
different thing from knowing what that Force is in respect 
to the rule or measure of its opesation. Of La\y in 
this sense the one great example, before and above all 
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Others, is the Law of Gravitation, for this is a Law* in 
the sense not merely of a rule, but of a cause — that is, 
of a Force accurately Refined ant^ ascertained ’accord- 
ing to the measure of its operation, from which Force 

• 

other phenomena arise by way of, necessary conse- 

V * *• 

quence. Force is the root-idea of Law in its ‘scientific 
sense. An^l so the .Law of Gravitation is not merely 
the “observed order” in vjiich the heareniy bodies, 
move ; neither is it only the abstract Idea of stfme 
Force to which such movements must be due, but it 
is th*t Force the exact measure of whose operation was 
•numericajly ascertained or defined ffy Newton — the 
* Force which compels those movements*and (in a sense) 

explains them. Now the difference bettveon JLaw in 

*• 

the narrower and 1,0^ in the larger sense cannot be 
better illustrated than in the difference between the 
Three special Laws discovered by Kgpier, and thS One 
universal Law discovered by Newton. The Three LSws 
of Kepler were, as we have seen, simply and purely 
an observed Order of facts. They stood by themselves 
— disconnected, — their cause unknown. The higher 
Law, discovered by Newton, revealed their connexion 
and their cause. The “ observed Order ” wjiich Kepler 
had discovered, was simply a necessary consequence of 
the <Force of Gravit&tion. In the light p£ this great Law 
the “Three Laws of Kepler” have been merged and lost. • 
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When the operations of any material Force can be 

reduced to rules so definite as those which have been dis- 
1/ 

covered in respect tG the Forcfc of Gravitation, and when 
these rules are capable ‘of mathematical expression and 
of mathematical p r oof, they are, so far as they go, in 
the natufe of pure truth. ^ Mr. Lewes, in his very 
curious - and interesting work on the Philosophy of Aris- 
totle,” has maintair^d that the knowledge of Measure 
— o¥ what he calls the “ verifiable element ” in our 

knowledge — is the element which determines whether 

'• < « 

any theory belongs to Science, strictly so called, <?r to 

( v 

Metaphysics; ancf that any theory may be transferred 

from Metaphysics to Science, or from Science to Meta- 

• 

physics,* simply by the addition or withdrawal of its 
“ verifiable element.” In illustration of this, he says 
that if we withdraw, frqm the Law of Universal Attrac- 
tion, flie formula, inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, and directly as the mass,” it becomes pure Meta- 
physics. If this means that, apart from ascertained 
numerical relations, our conception of Law, or our 
knowledge of natural phenomena, loses all reality and 
distinctness, I do not agree in the position. The idea 
of natural Forces is quite separate from any ascertained 
measure of their energy. The knowledge, for example, 
that all the parties of matter exert“an attractive ftree 
upon each other, is, so far as it goes, true physical 
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knowledge, even though we did not know the further 

truth, that this force acts according to the numerical 
rule ascertained by Newton. To banish# from phy- 
sical Science, properly sb called, and to relegate to 
Metaphysics, all knowledge* which cannot be reduced 
to numerical expression, isY dangerous abuse of lan- 
guage. # 

Force, ascertained according to some measure of its 

operation — this is indeed one of fhe definitions, but 

only one, of a scientific Law. The discovery of laws 

in th^i sense is the great* quest of Science, and the 

finding of them is one of *her greai^ -ewards. Such 
• • 
claws yield to the human mfnd a peculiar delight, fronf 

the satisfaction they afford to those spocia^ faculties 

whose function it is to ^recognise the beauty of numefical 

relations. This satisfaction is so great, and in its own 

measure is so complete, that*the mincb reposes on an 

ascertained law of this kind as on an ultimate truth: 

And ultimate it is as regards the particular faculties 

which are concerned in this kind of search. When we 

have observed our facts, and when we have summed 

up our figures, when we have recognised the constant 

numbers, — then our eyes, our ears, and our calculating 

faculties have done their work. But other faculties are 

call^l into simultaneous operation, and*these have other 

work to So. For let it be observed that laws, in the . 
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first three senses we have now examined, cannot be said 
to explain anything except the Order of subordinate 

r 

phenomena.* They;. set forth that order as due to Force. 
They do nothing mor«. Ledst of all do laws, in any 
of these three sejises, explain themselves. They sug- 
gest a thousand questions rffuch more curious than the 
questions which they solve. The c very beauty and sim- 
plicity of gome laws is 'their deepest mystery. What 
cat! their source b6 ? v How is their uniformity main- 
tained ? Every law implies a Force, and all that we 
ever know* is some numerical ‘rule or measure accord- 
ing to which \ome unknown Forces operate. But 

4 f 

Whence come those measures — those exact relations to. 
.number, whi*h never vary? Or, if there are variations, 
how comes it that these are always found to follow 

V 

some other rules as exact and as invariable as the first ? 

And as there*can be no better example of what Law 
is, ‘so also tftere can be no better example of what it is 
not — than the Law of 4 Gravitation. The discovery of 
it was probably the highest exercise of pure intellect 
through which the human mind has found its way. It 
is the < most universal physical law which is known to 
us, for it prevails, apparently, through all Space. Yet 
of the Force of Gravitation all we know is, that it is 
a force of attraction operating between all the particles 
of matter in the exact measure which was ascertained by 
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Newton, — that is — “ directly as the mass, and inversely 
as the square of - the distance.” This is the Law. But 

it affords no sort of explanation of itself. * What is* the 

• • 

cause of this Force — wMht is its source — what are the 
media of its operation — h&w is the exact uniformity of 
its proportions maintained*? — fhese are questions wftich 
it is impossible not to ask, but which it is quite as.impos- 
sible to answer. Sir John Herschel, in speaking of this 
Force, has indicated in a passing gentenae a few ques- 
tions* out of the many which arise: — “No matter,” he 
says, “ from what ultimate causes tfie power galled gravi- 
tation originates — be it a virftie lodged^n the sun as its 
receptacle, or be it pressure from withou*, or the resultaflt 
of many pressures, or solicitations of unknown kinds, 
magnetic or electric* ethers or impulses ,” 1 &c.* &c. 
How little we have ascertained in this Law, after *all ! 
Yet there is an immense ancf an instinctive pleasure in 
the contemplation of it. To analyse this pleasure «is as 
difficult as to analyse the pleasure which the eye takes 
in beauty of form, or the pleasure which the ear takes in 
the harmonies of sound. And this pleasure is inex- 
haustible, for these laws of number and proportion 
pervade all Nature, and the intellectual organs which 
have been fitted to the knowledge of them have eyes 

* rierschel’s " Outlines of Astronomy,” fifth edition, p. 323. 
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which are never satisfied with seeing, and ears which are 
never full of hearing. The agitation which overpowered 

, f 

Sir Jtsaac Neivton a? the Law* of' Gravitation was rising 

to his view in the light* of rigorous demonstration, was 

the homage rendered by the great faculties of his nature 

to a harmony which was as flew as it was immense and 

wonderful. The samfc pleasure in i^s own degree is felt 

by every map of science who, in any branch of physical 

inquiry, traces* - and defects any lesser law. And it is 

perfectly true that such laws are being detected every- 

where. Forces which are in" their essence and their 

source utterly nfysterious, ‘are always being found to 

operate under tules which 4 have strict reference to * 

measure^ qf nfimber, — to relations of Space and Time. 
r « 

The Forces which determine chemical combination all 
work under rules as sharp and definite as the Force of 

Gravitation. So flo the Forces which operate in Light, 

« 

and" Heat, and Sound. So do those which exert their 
energies in Magnetism and Electricity. All the opera- 
tions of Nature — the smallest and the greatest — are per- 
formed under similar measures and restraints. Not even 
a drop cf water can be formed except under rules which 
determine it? weight, its volume, and its shape, with 
exact reference to the density of the fluid, to the struc- 
ture of the surf^c§ on which it may Be formed, , andr to 
•the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. Then that 
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pressure is itself exercised under rigorous rules again. 
Not one of the countless varieties of form which prevail 
in clouds, and which giva to the face of Jieaven sjch 
infinite expression, not dne of# them but is ruled by 
Law, — woven, or braided! or tom, or scattered, or 
gathered up again and folddti,— by Forces which*are free 
only “ within the bounds of Law.” * . 

And equally in those subjects of inquiiy in which 

rules of number and of proportion* are not applicable, 

• . ® § # 
rules are discernible which belong to another class, but 

which are as certain anti as prevailing. «A.ll events, 
however casual or disconnected they rr.ffy at first appear 
. to be, are found in the course of time t® arrange then£ 
selves in some certain Order, the index an# e^pcjpent of 
Forces, of which we k*ow nothing except their existence 
as evidenced in these effects. It is indeed wonderfuf to 
find that iri such a matter, for example,* as the develop- 
ment of our Human Speech, the unconscious change's 
which arise from time to time §mong the rudest utter- 
ances of the rudest tribes and races of Mankind, are all 
found to follow rules of progress as regular as those 
which preside over any of the material growths of 
Nature. Yet so it is ; and it is upon this fact alone that 
the science of Language rests — a science in which all 
the^facts are not yet observed, and man^ of those which 
have been observed are not j et reduced to order ; but 
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in which enough has been ascertained to show that 
languages grow, and change from generation to gene- 
ration, according to. rules of which the men who speak 
them are wholly unconscious. It is the same with all 
other things. And as it is now, so apparently has it 
bebn ih all past time of which we have any record. 
Even Jhe work of Cieation has been and is being car- 
ried on under rules of adherence to Typical Forms, and 
under limits of variation from them, which can be dimly 
seen and traced, although they cannot be defined or 
understood. The universal prevalence of laws of this 
kind cannot thWefore be* denied. The discovery of 
tnem is one of*the first results of all physical inquiry. 

. In this sense 4t is true that we, and the world around us, 
are finder the Reign of Law. « 

It is true, but only a bit and fragment of the truth. 
For there is another fact quite as prominent as the 
universal presence and prevalence of laws — and that is, 
the number of them which are concerned in each single 
operation in Nature. No one Law — that is to say, no 
one Force — determines anything that we see happening 
or done around us. It is always the result of different 
and opposing Forces nicely balanced against each other. 
The least disturbance of the proportion in which any 
one of them is allowed to tell, produces a total ch^ige 
,in the effect. The more we know of Nature, the more 
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intricate do such combinations appear to be. They can 
be traced very near to* the fountains of Life itself, even 
close up to the confines of the last secret jaf’alJ — h»w 
the Will acts upon its ofgans ^n the Body. Recent 

investigations in Physiology seem to favour the hypo- 

• 

thesis that our muscles artv thfc seat of two of>posmg 
Forces, each so adjusted as to counteract the other j and 
thgt this antagonism is itself «o arranged as to enable 
us by acting on one of these Fbrees, tc^ regulate tjie 
action' of the other. One Force— an elastic or con- 
tractile Force — is supposed t5 be inherent in the mus- 
cular fibre: another Force — that of Aaimal Electricity 
% in statical condition — holds the contractile ^orce iff 

check ; and the relaxed, or rather the restiil, condition 

• • 

of the muscle when ncjf in use, is due to the balanbft so 
maintained. When, "through the motor nerves the Will 
orders the muscles into actidh, that o*der is enforced 
by a discharge of the Electrical Force, arftl upon jtbis 
discharge the contractile Force is set free to act, and 
does accordingly produce the contraction which is 
desired. 1 

Such is, at least, one suggestion as to the means 
'mployed to place human action under the control of 

i This theory of muscular and nervous action is set forth with 
muc]^ ingenuity and for & of illustration in “Lectures on Epilepsy/* 
&c., Ly ClTarles Bland Radcliffe, M.D. 
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human Will, in that material frame which is so wonder- 
fully and fearfully made. And wTiether this hypothesis 
bo- accurate ,pr not, it is certain that some such adjust- 
ment of Force to Mechanism 'Is involved in every bodily 
movement which is subject to the Will. Even in this 
hi^h region, therefore, 1 we/- see that the existence of 
individual laws is not the end of our physical know- 
ledge. What we always ceach at last in the course .of 
» 0 > 

e^ery physical inquiry, is the recognition, not of indi- 
vidual laws, but of's'oine definite relation to each' other, 
in which different laws are placed, so as to bring c about 
a particular result. But f this is, in other words, the 
‘principle of Adjustment, and adjustment has no meaning 
.except as the instrument and the result of Purpose. 

C C 

Force so combined with Force % as to produce certain 
definite and orderly results, — this is the ultimate fact of 
all discovery, v * 

i4.nd so \ve come upon another sense — the Fourth 
sense, in which Law is habitually used in Science, and 
this is perhaps the commonest and most important of 
all. It is used to designate not merely an observed 
Order of facts — not merely the bare abstract idea of 
Force — not merely individual Forces according to ascer- 
tained measures of operation — but a number of Forces in 
the condition of mutual adjustment, $at is to say, as com- 

it 

bined with each other, and fitted to each othfcr for the 
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attainment of spetial ends. 'The whole science of Animal 
Mechanics, for example, deals with Law in this sense — 
with natural Forces as related to Purpose and subservjfnt 
to the discharge of Furi&ion. ^Arfa this is the higffest 
sense of all — Law in this* sense being more perfectly 
intelligible to us 'than in any other ; ‘because, s>.ltho»gh 
we know nothing of the real nature of Force, even of 
that Force Vhich is resident jn ourselves, we do know 

for what ends we exert it, and th® jjfdnciple fhat governs 

• • 

our devices for its use. That principle is, Combination 
for the accomplishment Parpose? 

Accordingly it is, when natural phenomena can be 
reduced to Law, in this latf sense, that^we reafh some- 
thing which alone is really in the nature of an explana- 
tion. For what do we mean by an explanation^. „ It is 
an unfolding or a ‘'making plain.’’ But as the human 
mind has many faculties, so ®aclT of these seeks a satis- 
faction of its own. That which is fnade*plain to one 
faculty is not necessarily made plain to another. That 
which is a complete answer to fhe question What, or to 
the question How, is no answer at all to the question 
Why. There are some philosophers who tell us that 
this last is a question which had better never bt asked, 
because it is one to which Nature gives ho reply. If 

this be so, it is strange that Nature should have given us 

• . * 

the facalties which impel us to ask tMs question — ay. 
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and to ask it more eagerly than any other. It is, indeed, 
true that there is a point beyond which we need not ask 

it, because 1 the answer is inaccessible. But this is equally 

% * 

true of the questions What, and How. We cannot reach 

Final Causes any more than Final Purposes. For every 

% « 

caulie which we can detedt, there is another cause which 
lies behind ; and for»every purpose which we can see, 
there are other purposes which lie beyond. 

And so it is true Shift all things in Nature may either 
be regarded as meads’ or as ends — for they are always 
both — only that Final Ends' w» Can never see. For, as 
Bishop Butler truly says in his “ Analogy,” 1 “ We know 
what we 'ourselves aim at as final ends, and what courses 
we take merely as means conducing to these ends. But 
we ard greatly ignorant how far thijigs are considered by 

the 1 ' Author of Nature under the simple notion of means 

* 

and ends, — so a= that it r/iay be said this is merely an 
end, .and thafmerely means, in His regard. And whether 
there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very manner 
of conception concerning this matter, somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising from an extremely imperfect view of 
things, it is impossible to say.” This is indeed a wise 
caution, and one which has been much needed to check 
the abuse of that method of reasoning which has been 

Pllutler’s “Analogy,” chap. iv. 
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called the doctrine of Final Causes. When Man makes 
an implement, he knows the purpose for which he makes 
it — he knows the function assigned to it in h*s own int£n- 
tion. But as in making ft then# are a thousand chips 

and fragments of material which he casts aside, so in its 

• • 

final use it often produces consequences and results 

which he did not contemplate or foresee. But in JJature 

all this is different. Nature has no chips or fragments 

which 'she does not put to use; anti as the way Jo 

her apparent ends there are no incidents which she did 

not foresee, so beyond tfrcfce ends there are po ulterior 

results which do not open out into new firmaments of 
• _ . 

Design. Of nothing, therefore, can we* say with even* 

the probability of truth that we see its Final *Cause; that 

is to say, its ultimate purpose. All that we can ever' see 

are the facts of Adjustment and of Function, and these 

constitute not Final, but Immediate Purpose. But a 

purpose is not less a purpose, because otlier purposes 

may lie^eyond it. And noc only^can we detect Purpose 

in natural phenomena, but, as we have already seen, it is 

very often the only thing about them which is intelligible 

to us. The How is very often incomprehensible, where 

the Why is apparent at a glance. And be this observed, 

* 

that when Purpose is perceived, it is a “ making plain ” 
to a, higher faculty #f the mind than the m^? sense of 
Order. It is a making plain to Reason* *[t is the reduc- 

G 
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tion of phenomena to that Order of Thought which is 
the basis of all other Order in the works of Man, and 
which, he instinctiyely concludes, is the basis also of all 
Order in the works of- Natur&. 

And here it is important to observe, that although 
this gfcneral conclusion, like all other general conclu- 
sion^, belongs to the category of mental inferences, and 
not to the category of physical facts, yet each particu- 
lar instance of Purpose on which the general inference 
is founded, is not an inference merely, but a fact. The 
function of an organ, for example, is a matter of purely 
physical investigation, but the function of an organ 
is not merely .-that which It does, but it is that which 
some special construction enables it to do. It is, not 
meiely its work, but it is the work assigned to it as an 
Apparatus, and as fitted to other organs having other 
functions related to its own. The nature of that Appa- 
ratus, as being in itself an adjustment for a particular 
purpose, is not an inference from the facts, but it is 
part of the facts themselves. The very idea of Func- 
tion is inseparable from the idea of Purpose. The 
Function of an organ is its Purpose ; and the relation 
of its parts, and of the whole to that Purpose, is as 

t 

much and as definitely a scientific fact as the relation 
of any other phenomenon to Space, or Time, or 
Number. k 
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This distinction between Purpose as a general in- 
ference and Purpose as a particular fact, has not been 
sufficiently observed. The just 'Condensation pro- 
nounced by Bacon on the pursifit of Final Causes as 
distorting the true Method of Physiol Investigation, 

* . • . . . • j 

has been applied without discrimination to two very 
different conceptions.. Even Philosophers who believe 
in the Supremacy of Purpose In Nature have, been will- 
ing to banish this conception from th^ Domain «f 
Science, and to classify it as belonging altogether to 
Metaphysics or Theology.* Thus in the very«able Har- 
veian Oration for 1865 by Dr. H. W. Acland, he says, 
— “Whether there be any "Purpose, is* the object of* 
Theological and Metaphysical, but not of Thvsi^al in- 
quiry.” 1 And again, •“ The evidence of intention is 

• 

metaphysical, and depends on probabilities. It is not 
positive. It is inferential from many considerations.” 2 
I venture to dissent from these conclusions. Thfcy 
involve, I think, a confounding .of two separate ques- 
tions. The nature and character of the intending 
Mind — this is indeed a question of Theology ; but not 
the existence of intention. Neither in any restrictive 
sense of the word can it be called Metaphysical. Even 
as a general doctrine, the doctrine of Contrivance and 
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Adjustment is not so metaphysical as the Doctrine of 
Homologies ; and when we come to particular cases 
th^re can be no question whatever that the relation of 
a given Structure to its Purpose and Function comes 
more unequivocally under the class of physical facts 
than tne relation of that same Structure to some cor- 
responding part in another animal. It is less ideal, 
for example, — less theofhtical — less metaphysical — to 

assert of the little ? 1 hooked claw which is attached to 

% . 

the (apparent) elbow of a Bat’s wing, that it was placed 
there to enable the Bat to'bfimb and crawl, than to 
affirm of that same claw that it is the “ homologue ” of 
"the human tluemb. Yet wno can deny that this doc- 
trine of Homologies has been established as a strictly 
scientific truth ? There is a sense, of course, in which 
all Knowledge and all Science belongs to Metaphysics. 
Mere classification, which is the basis of all Science, 
wh?t is it but the marshalling of physical facts in an 
Ideal Order — an arrangement of them according to the 
relation which they bear to the laws of Thought ? But 
this does not constitute as a branch of Metaphysics, 
the division of animals into Genera, and Families, and 
Orders. And what relation can physical facts ever have 
to Thought so directly cognisable or so susceptible of 
Demonstration as the relation of an animal organ to 
its purpose and function in the animal economy? 
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Whether Purpose be the basis of all natural Order or 

not is a separate question. It is at least one of the 

facts of that Order. Combination for the ^cdomplisb- 

• | 
ment of Purpose therefore *in pai^icular cases, such as 

the relation between the strticture of an Organ and its 

• • 

function, is not merely a safe ccfnclusion of Philosophy, 

but an ascertained fact of Science . 1 • 

• • 

This question has acquired additional importance 
since the revival in our own daf, And witfi new re- 
sources, of that old philosophy which* assumes to banish 
from the domain of Knowledge no small part of the 
richest and surest acquisitions of Reason. That Phi- 
losophy must' be tested by *a rigid analysis of t nought, 
and language. This is the weapon with which the assault 
is made, and it is by £he same weapon better handled 
that it can alone be met. An arbitrary limitation x>f 
the word “ knowledge,” to a*particular kind of know- 
ledge, can only be tolerated on condition that tjie. 
arbitrary nature of the limitation be constantly kept in 
view. In like mariner the word “ verification ” may be 
confined to a particular kind of proof applicable only 
to a particular class of truths. So again, in regard 
to “ Metaphysics,” it may be considered with reference 
to its subject-matter as denoting a particular branch of 


1 See Note B. 
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inquiry — such as Psychology — or as a method of in- 
vestigation which may be applied equally to all subjects 
w^iich furnish the, mind witfc the materials of thought. 
But we must watch sgainst'the substitution of one of 
these meanings for another'; and against the jugglery by 
Munich 'men first use Metaphysical Analysis to pull down 
conceptions which" they dislike, and then denounce 
Metaphysics as incapable of establishing any conclu- 
sions on which we' can rely. The fact to which I have 

% ( I 

previously referred , 1 is a fact of immense significance, 
that one ..of the most able '-supporters of the Positive 
Philosophy in England rel'egates to Metaphysics the great 

f . * 

scientific fact uf Physical Attraction, when it is considered 

apart from nts numerical relations. But if this be con- 
* * 

sid'ered Metaphysics, then let it be remembered that 
many of the most certain truths we know belong to the 
same category.* From a' similar point of view, it might 
be, argued, and it has actually been argued, that Number 
and all numerical relations are purely abstract con- 
ceptions of the mind, having no other reality than as 
;here conceived . 2 The same reasoning may be applied 
.o all our most fundamental conceptions — without which 
Science could not even begin her work. The existence 
af Force under any form, of which the existence of Matter 

• > 

1 8 See NoteC. ' 
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is only a special case, may be regarded as a purely 

metaphysical conception. It is surely a comfort to 

find that, if all ideas of # Plan and of Ensign in the 

• • 
Adjustments of Organic Life ar# to be condemned as 

Metaphysical, they stand it least in goodly company 
among the necessities of Thought. Mr. Lewes, mdehd, 
himself confesses that “ Science finds it indispensable 
to co-ordinate all the facts in a general concept, such 
as a Plan .” 1 But he pronounces it one of«the “ Infirmi- 
ties of Thought” to “realize the ’concept.” But no 
aconite thinker ever icalized ” such an .idea as a 
“ Plan ’’—that is to say, no one ever conceived it as 
existing by itself, separate* from an intending "Mind* 
Mr. Lewes complains that “ Matter and* Force are 
mysterious enough ” without a “ new mystery of Archi- 
tectural Plan, shaping Matter and directing Forced ’ 2 
But, substituting here “ Mind*” for Plan, it may surely 
be argued that, if Science finds it “indispensable”* to 
co-ordinate all the facts in some such general concept, 
this is of itself a proof that the element so introduced 
does not add to the mystery, but helps to remove it. 
Even if it be an “artifice of thought,” it can only be 
resorted to as rendering the facts not less but more 
conceivable. And this it plainly does by appealing to 


1 “History of Philosophy,” Prologue, p. lxxxvi. 


a Ibid. 
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an agency having known power in the production of 
analogous phenomena. The instinctive wisdom which 
lie* in this infirmity ” of ,the mind becomes more 

< ft 

apparent when we turg to the efforts of an acute in- 
tellect to cast such infirmities away. The most abstract 

i c 

mdiaph/sical conception^ are substituted for those which 
are denounced : the only difference being that, whilst 

t 

the old conceptions are intelligible as connecting the 
Phenomena by a link' of thought which the mind can 

* V « 

feel and follow, the '"new conceptions are unintelligible 

because they try to describe facts without any reference 

to the ideas they involve.' No new light — nothing but 

denser darkness— is cast on’ the phenomena of Organic . 

Life by calling “ Life the connexus of the organic 

activities.” 1 Yet meaningless woftis are heaped on each 

other in die desperate effort to dispense with those con- 

ceptiQns which can alone* render the order of Nature 

int^yigible to us. ‘ Thus we are told again, that “ The 

Organism is the synthesis of diverse parts, and Life is 

% 

the synthesis of their properties ; ” 2 — and again, that 
“ Vitality is the abstract designation of certain special 
properties manifested by Matter under certain special 
conditions .” 3 Surely there is more light in the old 
reading : — “ Finding,” says Mr. Lewes, “ in an organism 

1 “ History 6f ^h*l° so pby»” P- lxxx. * 2 Ibid. p v lxxxfii. 

8 Ibid. p. lxxxiv. 
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a certain adjustment of parts, which may be reduced to 
a plan, we are easily led to conceive that this plan was 
made before the parts, # End that ; Jhe adjustment Jvas 

determined by the plan?” NC> doubt ! This is the 

• 

easiest conception, and it is the easiest because it is 

• * % 

most conformable to the laws of Thought; and that 
which is the most conformable to* the laws of Thought 
is that which makes the nearest %gproach ,to absolute 
Truth attainably by the Mind. * 

The universal prevalence of this idea of Purpose in 
Nature is indicated by tfle irresistible tendency which 
we observe in the language of Science to personify the 
Forces, and the combinations of For<?e by which all 
natural phenomena are produced. It is a grea*- injustice 
to scientific men — toooften committed — to suspect them 
of unwillingness to accept the idea of a Personal Creator 
merely because they try to keep separate the language 
of Science from the language of Theology . 1 But It* is' 

1 A remarkable Instance of this injustice has been lately brought 
to light. Professor Huxley, in an article in the Fortnightly Review , 
had used one of those vague phrases, so common with scientific men, 
about the “unknown and the unknowable” being the goal of all 
scientific thought, which not unnaturally suggest the notion that all 
idea of a God is unattainable. A writer in the Spectator accord- 
ingly dealt with Professor Huxley as avowing Atheism, and was 
rebuked by the Professor in a letter published in the Spectator of 
Feb. 1 10 , i366. Professor Iluxley says: “I cfc^not know that I 
care very much about popular odium, so that there is no great merit 
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curious to observe how this endeavour constantly breaks 
down — how impossible it is in describing physical 
phenomena to avoid the phraseology which identifies 
them with the phenonfena of* Mind, and is moulded 
on our own conscious Personality and Will. It is 
impossible to avoid this language simply because no 
other -language conveys the impression which innumer- 
able structyres leave updh the mind. Take, for ex- 
ample, the wt»rd “ fcontrivance.” How could Science 
do without it ? How could the great subject of Animal 

' t 

Mechanics rbe dealt with sciefttifically without continual 
reference to Law as that l)y which, and through which, 
special organs 'are formed 0 for the doing of special 
work ? f )VhSt is the very definition of a machine ? 
Machines do not increase Forcer they only adjust it. 

kr a . . . • 

The very idea and essence of a machine is that it is 
a contrivance for the distribution of Force with a view 

in saying that if I really saw fit to deny the existence of a God, 
I should certainly do so, for the sake of my own intellectual free- 
dom, and be the honest Atheist you are pleased to say I am. As 
it happens, however, I cannot take this position with honesty, in- 
asmuch as it is, and always has been, a favourite tenet of mine, 
that Atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as Polytheism.” On 
the subject of miracles, in the same letter, Professor Iluxley says, 
that “ denying the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as 
unjustifiable as speculative Atheism.” The question of miracles 
seems now to be admitted on all hands to be simply a question 
of evidence. 
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to its bearing on special purposes. A man’s arm is a 
machine in which the law of leverage is supplied to 
the vital force for the purposes of prehension. ]JWe 
shall see presently that *a bird'h wing is a machine in 
which the same law is applied, und.er the most com- 

. . * ' *1 1 

plicated conditions, for the purpose of flight. Anatomy 
supplies an infinite .number Qf siihilar examples.- It is 
impossible to describe or Explain the fapts we meet 
with in this or in any other branch of Science without 
investing the “ laws ” of Nature with something of that 
Personality which they do actually reflect, -or without 
conceiving of them as partaking of those attributes of 
Mind which we everywhere recognise hi their working 
and results. 

We may, again, take the Forces which determine the 
Planetary motions as the grandest and the simplest illus- 
trations of this truth of Science. Gravitation, as already 
said, is a Force which prevails apparently through J all 
Space. But it does not prevail alone. It is a Force 
whose function it is to balance other Forces, of which 
we know nothing, except this, — that these, again, are 
needed to balance the Force of Gravitation, J Each 
Force, if left to itself, would be destructive of the 
Universe. Were it not for the Force of Gravitation, the 
centrifugal Forces *vhich impel the Planets would fling 
them off into Space. Were it not for these centrifugal 
Forces, the Force of Gravitation would dash them 
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against the Sun. The orbits, therefore, of the Planets, 
with all that depends upon them, are determined by the 
nicejand perfect balance whicfc^is maintained between 
these two Forces ; and ftie ultimate fact of astronomical 
science is not th^ Law of Gravitation, but the Adjust- 

t • 

ment between this law and others which are less known, 
so as t© produce and hiainfain the existing Solar System. 
This is or^e examjoje of the principle of Adjustment ; 

but no one example, however grand the scale may be on 

• • • 

which it is exhibited, can give any idea of the extent to 

» • 

which the principle of Adjusftnent is required, atvJ is 
adopted^in the works of Nature. The revolution of the 
seasons, for exanfple — seed-tinie and harvest — depend on , 

the’ La^ f>f Gravitation in this sense, that if that law 

, • 

were disturbed, or if it were inconstant, they would be 
• • * 
disturbed and inconstant also. But the seasons equally 

depend on a multitude of other laws, — laws of heat, laws 

of light, laws relating to fluids, and to solids, and to 

gases, and to magnetic .attractions and repulsions, each 

one of which laws is invariable in itself, but each of 

which would produce utter confusion if it were allowed 

to operate alone, or if it were not balanced against 

others in the. right proportion. It is very difficult to form 

any adequate idea of the vast number of laws which are 

concerned in producing the most ordinary operation^ of 

Nature. Looking only at the combinations with which 

Astronomy is concerned, the adjustments are almost 
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infinite. Each minutest circumstance in the position, 
or size, or shape of the Earth, the direction of its axis, 
the velocity of its motion and of its rotation, ha£‘ its 
own definite effect, and flie slightest change in any one 
of these relations would wholly alter thg world we live in. 
And then it is to be remembered that the seasons, as they 
are now fitted to us t< and as we are*fitted to them,ddo not 

depend only on the facts or the laws which Astronomy 

* 0 *• 

reveals. They depend quite as mtich oi* other sets of 
facts, and other sets of laws, revealed by other sciences, 
— such, for example, £?s Chemistry, Electricity, and 
Geology. The motion of the Earth might be exactly 
what it is, every fact in respect to our Planetary position 
might remain unchanged, yet the seasons*would return 
in vain if oui own aynosphere were altered in ah^ one 
of the elements of its composition, or if any one of 'the 
laws regulating the action we^e other than it is. Under 
a thinner air even the torrid zone might be wrapped ih 
eternal snow. Under a* denser air, and one with dif- 
ferent refracting powers, the Earth and all that is therein 
might be burnt up. And so it is through the whole 
of Nature : laws everywhere — laws in themselves in- 
variable, but so worked as to produce effects of 
inexhaustible variety by being pitched against each 
other, and made t<} hold each other in restraint. 

I ha\fe already referred to Chemistry as a science full 
of illustration-, of Law in the First and simplest sense — 
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that is, of facts in observed orders of recurrence. But 
Chemistry is a science not less rich in illustration of Law 
in {fie Fourth*sense — that is, of Forces in mutual adjust- 
ment. Indeed, in Chefciistry, \his system of adjustment 
among the different properties of matter is especially in- 
tricate and observable. Some of the laws which regulate 
Chemical Combination were discovered in our own 
time, and are amongst the \nost wonderful and the most 

I* | • 

beautiful which haVe been revealed by any science. 

* t * 

They are laws of great exactness, having invariable re- 

• • f 

lations to .number and proportion. Each elementary 
substance has its own combining proportions with other 
Elements, so that, except 'in these proportions, no , 
chqmic^il ^urfion can take place at all And when 
chemical union does take place, the compounds which 
result have different and even opposite powers, according 
to the different ^proportions employed. Then, the rela- 
tions in which those inorganic compounds stand to the 
chemistry of Life, constjtute another vast series in which 
the principle of adjustment has applications, infinite in 
number, and as infinite in beauty. How delicate these 
relation^ are, and how tremendous are the issues de- 
pending on their management, may be conceived from 
this single fact, — that the same elements combined in one 
proportion are sometimes a nutritious* food or a grateful 
stimulant, soothing and sustaining the powers of life j 
whilst, combined in another proportion, drey may be a 
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deadly poison, paralysing the heart and carrying agony 
along every nerve and fibre of the animal frame. This is 
no mere theoretical possibility. It is actually the® re- 
lation, for example, in which tw^well-known substances 
stand to each other — Tea and Strychnia. The active 
principles of these two substances, “ Theine ” and 
“ Strychnine,” are identical so_ far as their elements are 

concerned, and differ from eft.ch other only w in the pro- 

• . • *1 * 
portions in which they are combined. Suoh is the power 

of numbers in the Laboratory of Mature! What havoc 
in this world, so full of life, would be made by blind 
chance gambling with such powers as these ! What 
confusion, unless they wele governed* by laws whos£ 
certainty makes them capable of fine adjiTstmegt, and 
therefore subject to ^curate control ! How fine these 
adjustments are, and how absolute is that control, is 
indicated in another fact — ancl that is the few elements 
out of which all things are made. The number of 
substances deemed elementary has varied with the 
advance of Science ; but as compared with the variety 
of their products, that number may be considered as in- 
finitesimally small ; whilst the progress of analysis, with 
glimpses of laws as yet unknown, renders it almost 
certain that this number will be found to be smaller still. 
Ye^t out of that small number of elementary substances, 
having fixed rules, too, limiting their combination, all the 
infinite varieties of organic and inorganic matter are built 
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up by means of nice adjustment. As all the faculties of 
a powerful mind can utter their voice in language whose 

,v 

elements arc reducible to twevity-four letters, so all the 
forms of Nature, witfr all the ideas they express, are 
worked out frorq a few simple elements having a few 
simple properties. 

Simple ! can we cad them so ? Yes, simple by com- 
parison with the exceeding complication of the uses they 
are made to s'crve : simple also, in this sense, that they 
follow some simple rule of numbers. But in themselves 

■ f* *4 

these laws, these forces areT incomprehensible. -That 

which is most remarkable about them is their unchange- 

* 

'ableness. The A’hole mind and imagination of scientific 
men is ofteri so impressed with this character of material 
laws', that no room is left for the perception of other 
aspects of their nature and of their work. We hear of 
rigid and universal sequence — necessary — invariable; — 
of unbroken chains of cause and effect, no link of which 
can, in the nature of things, be ever broken. And this 
idea grows upon the mind, until in some confused 
manner it is held as casting out the idea of Purpose 
in creation, and inconsistent with the element of Will. 
If it be so, the difficulty cannot be evaded by denying 
the uniformity, any more than the universality, of Law. 
It is perfectly true that every law is* in its own nature, 
invariable, producing always precisely and necessarily 
the same effects, — that is, provided it is» worked under 
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the same conditions. But then, if the conditions are not 
the same, » the invariableness of effect gives place to 
capacities of change whicj^re almos* infinite. It is 2>y 

altering the conditions under w^ch any given law is 

• 

brought to bear, and by bringing other Jaws to operate 
upon the same subject, that our own Wills exercise a 
large and increasing . power oyer the material world. 
And be it observed — to this end th^ uniformly of laws 
is no impediment, but, on the contrary, it*is an indis- 
pensable condition. Laws are in themselves — if not 
unchangeable — at least unchanging, and if they»were not 
unchanging, they could not be used as the instruments 
of Will. If they were less ngorous they*would be less 
certain, and the least uncertainty would render ,£hem 
incapable of any servic« No adjustment, however nice, 
could secure its purpose if the implements employed were 
of uncertain temper. 

The notion therefore that the uniformity or in variable- 
ness of the Laws of Nature cannot be reconciled with 
their subordination to the exercise of Will, is a notion 
contrary to our own experience. It is a confusion of 
thought arising very much out of the ambiguity of lan- 
guage. For let it be observed that, of all the senses in 
which the word Law is used, there is only one in which 
it is .frue that laws are immutable or invariable; and 
that is the sense in which Law is used to designate an 

H 
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individual Force. Gravitation, for example, is immu- 
table in^ this respect — that (so far as we know) it never 
operates according Jt<^ any other measure than “directly 
as the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance." 
Bpt ip all the other senses in which the word Law is 
used, laws are not immutable ; but, on the contrary, they 
are the great instruments, the unceasing agencies, of 
change. 'When, tjie^.efore, scientific men speak, as they 
often do, of all phenomena being governed by invariable 
laws, they use language \Y.hich is ambiguous, and in most 
cases they use it in a sense which covers an errtmeous 
idea of the facts. There are no phenomena visible to 
Man of which it is true to say that they are governed by 
any'kn ariable Force. That which does govern them, is 
always some variable combinations of invariable forces. 
But this makes all ^he difference in reasoning on the 
relation of Will to Law, — this is the one essential dis- 
tinction to be admitted and observed. There is no 
observed Order of facts which is not due to a com- 
bination of Forces ; and there is no combination of 
Forces which is invariable — none which are not capable 
of change in infinite degrees. In these senses — and 
these are the common senses in which Law is used to 
express the phenomena of Nature — Law is not rigid, it 
is not immutable, it is not invariable, but it t is, €.1 the 
contrary, pliable, subtle, various. In the only sense ir 
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which laws are immutable, this immutability is the very 
characteristic which makes them subject to guidance 
through endless cycles of *cfesign. We know this in 0ur 
own case. It is the very certainty and invariableness of 
the laws of Nature which alone ^enables *us to use. them, 
and to yoke them to our service. 

Now, the laws of Nature appear to be employed in 
the system of Nature in a manney •precisely*analogous 
to that in which we ourselves ejr^loy them. The 
difficulties and obstructiqps which a^e presented by one 
law iif the way of accomplishing a given pufpose, are 

met and overcome exactly on the same principle on 

. • » ' 
which they are met and overcome by Man — viz.,- by 

m 

knowledge of other laws, and by resource in ..pitying 
them, — that is, by ingenuity in mechanical contrivance. 
It carfhot be too much insisted gj, that this is a con- 
clusion of pure Science. The relation which an organic 
structure bears to its purpose in Nature can be recog- 
nised as certainly as the same relation between a ma- 
chine and its purpose in human art. It is absurd to 
maintain, for example, that the purpose of the cellular 
arrangement of material in combining lightness- with 
strength, is a purpose legitimately cognisable by Science 
in the Menai Bridge, but is not as legitimately cognisable 
wheii it is seen in Nature, actually serving«the same use. 
The little Barnacles which crust the rocks at low tide, 


H 2 
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and which to live there at all must be able to resist the 
surf, have the building of their shells constructed strictly 
with reference to this necessity. It is a structure all 
hollowed and chambered on the plan which engineers 
have so lately discovered as an arrangement of material 
by which the power of resisting strain or pressure is 
multiplied in an extraordinary degree. That shell is as 
pure a bit»of mectyaqics a,s the bridge, both being struc- 
tures in which the same arrangement 4s adapted to the 
same end. 

# 

* “ Small, but a work divine ; 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 

Year upon year/ - the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine .” 1 

«. 

This is but one igstance out of a number wlych no 
man can count. So far* as we know, no Law — that is, 
no elementary Force — of Nature is liable to change. 
But every Law of Nature is liable to counteraction ; and 
the rule is, that laws are habitually made to counteract 
each other in precisely the manner and degree which 
some^ definite result requires. 

Nor is it less remarkable that the converse of this is 
true : no Purpose is ever attained in Nature, except by 
the enlistment of Laws as the means and instruments of 


i “Maud.” 
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attainment When an extraordinary result is aimed at, 

it often happens that some common law is yoked to 

extraordinary conditions, a#id its action is jptei?sified.:by 

• • 
some special machinery. • For «cample, the Forces of 

Electricity are in action, probably, in all living Orga- 
nisms, but certainly in the muscular and nervous 'system 
of the higher animals. In a very few (so far as yet 
known, in only a very few aaimals among the millions 
which exist, and these all fielongVig to .the Class of 
Fishes), the electrical action has *b*een so stored and 
concentrated as to rendewit serviceable as a ^weapon of 
offence. Creatures which giovel at the bottom of the 
sea, or in the slime of rivers, have beep gifted with th% 
astonishing faculty of wielding at their wUl the most 

•SB* 

subtle of all the powers of Nature. They ha/e the 
faculty of “ shooting out lightning” against their enemies 
or their prey. But this gift Ifas not bem given without 
an exact fulfilment of all the laws which govern Elec- 
tricity, and which especially govern its concentration and 
destructive force. The Electric Ray, or Torpedo, has 
been provided with a Battery closely resembling, but 
greatly exceeding in the beauty and compactness of its 
structure, the Batteries whereby Man has now learned 
to make the laws of Electricity subservient to his will. 
There are no less than 940 hexagonal columns in this 
Battery, like those of a bees’ comb, and*each of these is 
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subdivided by a series of horizontal plates, which appear 

to be analogous to the plates of the Voltaic Pile. The 

whole is Supplied with an enormous amount of nervous 
c \ 

matter, four great branohes of which are as large as the 

animal’s spinal cord, and these spread out in a multitude 
1 ' 

of vhreid-like filaments iound the prismatic columns, 
and finally pass into all the cells . 1 This, again, seems 
to suggest an analogy with the arrangement by*which 

*» tt . f. 

an electric current, 'passing through a coil and round a 
magnet, is used to intensify the magnetic force. A com - 
plete knowledge of all the mysteries which have ( been 
gradually unfolded from the days of Galvani to those of 
Faraday, and of many others which are still inscrutable 
to us, is exhibited in this structure. The laws which are 
appealed to in the accomplishmept of this purpose are 

many and* very complicated ; because the conditions to 

< 

be satisfied refen not merely to the generation of Electric 
fore? in the animal to which it is given, but to its effect 
on the nervous system of the animals against which it is 
to be employed, and to the conducting medium in which 
both are moving. 

When we contemplate such a structure as this, the 
dea is borne in with force upon the mind, that the need 
>f conforming to definite conditions seems as absolute a 


1 Owen’s “Lectures on Comp. Anat.” vol. ii. (Fishes). 
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necessity in making an Electric Fish as in making an 
Electric Telegraph. But the fact of these conditions 
existing, and requiring to be satisfied, — or, jin other 
words, the fact of so rrrapy natural laws (demanding; a 
first obedience, — is not the.ultimate fact, it is not even 
the main fact, which Science ajjprehencft in such .pheno- 
mena as these. On the contrary, that which is most 

observable and most certain, is the manner in which 

• • 

these conditions are met, compli«<k,with, anti, by being 

* . * . 

complied with, are overcome. I$ut this is, in other 
words, the subordination of many laws to a difficult and 
curious Purpose, — a subordination which fs effec^d 

through tfte instrumentality of a purely mechanical con- 

* » 

tri vance. 

* 

It is no objection to this universal truth, thSf the 
machines thus employed in Nature are themselves con- 
structed through the agency of La »v. They grow — or, in 
modern phraseology, they are developed. But this makes 
no difference in the case — or, rather, it only carries us 
farther back to other and yet other illustrations of the 
same truth. This is precisely one of those cases already 
referred to, in which Causes are unknown, whilst Pur- 
poses are clear and certain. The Battery of an Electric 
Fish is both a means and an end. As respects the 
electric laws which it puts in motion — that is, as respects 
tht Force which it concentrates — it nrvqst be regarded 
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as a means. As respects thb organic laws by which it is 
itself developed, it is an end. 

What we do know in this case is why the apparatus was 
mSde ; that is to say, ^vhat w,e do know is the Purpose. 
What we do not know, and. have no idea of, is how it 
made ; that' is to say, what we do not know is the 
Law, the Force or Forces, which have been used as the 
instrument of that Purpose. Wheri Man makes a^voltaic 
Battery, h£ selects (materials which have properties and 
relations with each other previously ascertained — metals 
worked out of natural ores, £cids distilled out of other 
natural substances ; and h.e puts these together in such 
fashion as he knows will generate the mysterious Force 
which he desires to evoke and to employ. But how can 
sucjjTla “machine be made out of the tissues of a fish ? 

t 

Well may Mr. Darwin say, “ It is impossible to conceive 
by what steps „these‘ wondrous organs have been pro- 
duced.” 1 We see the Purpose — that a special appara- 
tus should be prepared, and we see that it is effected 
by the production of the machine required ; but we have 
not the remotest notion of the means employed. Yet we 
can see so much as this, that here again other laws, 
belonging altogether to another department of Nature — 
laws of organic growth — are made subservient to a very 
definite and very peculiar Purpose. The paramount facts 
i “OViginof Species,” p. 192, 1st edition. 
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disclosed by Science, however, in this case, are these 
first, the adaptation of the animal tissues to form a 
battery; and, secondly, tine Purpose or functibn of the 
apparatus, when made, tcf dischrfrge electric shocks. 

There is indeed one Objection to^ this method of 

conception, which would bd a fatal objection ii it 

could be consistently maintained. But all the strength 

of thi« objection lies in the obscure terrors which a very 

long word is sometimes capable *of inspiring. This 

word is “Anthropomorphism.” Purpose and Design, it 

iS s^id, is a human conception. Unquestiopably it is, 

and so is all knowledge in every form. We can never 
• • 
stand outside ourselves. We can never get behind of 

above our own methods of conception. The Jj^man 
mind can know nothing, and can think of nothing ex- 
cept in terms of its own capacities of thought. But 
if this be fatal to our knowfedge of any of the mean- 
ings in creation, it must be equally fatal to our having 
any knowledge of the very existence of a Creator. Once 
grant it to be true, “ that if we are to apply our human 
standard to the Creator in one direction, we must apply 
it in all,” 1 — then it will follow that we cannot conceive 
any Creator unless it be one as weak, and as corrupt, 
and as ignorant as ourselves. If this be not bad logic, 
as on the face of i f it clearly is, then it is not “Theo- 

logy” alone which goes by the board. The purest and 

✓ 

1 Mr. G. H. Lewes, Fortnightly Review , July l86*£, p. 1,09. 
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most naked Theism is equally destroyed. If it can be 
said with truth that “ the Universal Mind is essentially 
other thari th? Human Mind,”, 1 so that no recognisable 

C • 't 

relations can exist between them, then that Universal 

Mind is to us as if it were 'not. But those who take 

« 

objection to Anthropomorphism, are not generally pre- 
pared .to follow it to this extreme conclusion. Mr. 
Lewes speaks of the sceptical philosophy he supports as 
“rejecting Atheism ”r~o{ Atheism being “ an error which 
it has not maintainSd,” — of Atheism “being not only 
rash, but “contradictory.”* But every conception of a 
“ Mind,” even though it be described as “ Universal,” 
must be in some degree Anthropomorphic. Our minds 
can tjjink of another mind only as having some powers 
and properties which in kind are common with our own. 
Nor is this objection avoided by any of the other 
methods of /:oifception wltich are devised to eliminate 
front the Order of Nature one of the most patent of its 
facts. The idea of natural forces working “by them- 
selves ” is pre-eminently Anthropomorphic. This is un- 
doubtedly the way in which they seem to us to work when 
we employ them. The idea of those forces having been 
so co-ordinated at the first as to produce “ necessarily ” 
and “by themselves” all the phenomena of Nature — 
this is an idea essentially formed on ^hose higher efforts 

1 Mr. G. H. Lewes, Fortnightly Revietv , July 1867, p. 109. 

.* Ibid. p. 107. 
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of human ingenuity in virtue of which “self-acting” 
machines are made. It is quite true, no doubt, that 
this is one aspect in whiech the adjustments afnd con- 
trivances in Nature preseht theffiselves to us. But it 
does not render this idea more Anthropomorphic, but 
rather less when we add to it *other conceptions— such 
as the idea of a Mind which is the source of all power, 

and a Will which is present hi all effects, yhere may 

• ••• 

be other difficulties in the way of ihis conception, but 
not the difficulty of Anthropomorphism. From neither 
of th^se conceptions, hovfever, can we eliminate the 

idea of Purpose and Design. 

# 

It is very, difficult to divest ourselves of the notion,' 
that whatever happens by way of natural cflnseqy^nce 
is thereby removed, afc least by one degree, from being 
the expression of Will and the effect of Purpose. We 
forget that all our own works, hot less than the works of 
Nature, are works done through the means and instru- 
mentality of Law. All that we. can effect is brought 
about by way of natural consequence. All our machines 
are simply contrivances for bringing natural Forces into 
operation ; and these machines themselves we are able 
to construct only out of the materials and by appli- 
cation of the laws of Nature. The Steam-engine works 
by way of natural consequence ; so does ^Mr. Babbage’s 
Calculating Machine ; so does the Electric Telegraph ; 
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so does the Solar System. It is true, indeed, that in 

all human machinery we know by the evidence of sight 

the£ ultimate ragenqy to which the machinery is due, 
« 

whereas in the machinery of Nature the ultimate agency 
is concealed frpm sight. But it is the very business 

f C 

and wdrk of Science t<3 rise from the Visible to the 
Invisible — from whac we observe by Sense to what we 
know by Reason. a 

And this brings li to the Fifth meaning in which the 
word Law is habitually used in Science, — a meaning 
which is indeed well deserting of attention. In this 
sense, Law is used to designate, not any observed Order 
of facts, — not any Force td which such Order may be 
du e,gr neither yet any combination of Force adjusted 
to tte discharge of function, but-^-some purely Abstract 
Idea, which carries up to a higher point our conception 
of what the phenomena are and of what they do. There 
may be no phenomena actually corresponding to such 
Idea, and yet a clear conception of it may be essential 
to a right understanding of all the phenomena around 
us. A good example of Law in this sense is to be found 
in the. law which, in the Science of Mechanics, is called 
the First Law of Motion. The law is, that all Motion is 

t 

in itself (that is to say, except as affected by extraneous 
Forces) uniform in velocity, and rectilinear in direction. 
Thus according to this law a body moving, and not 
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subject to any extraneous Force, would go on moving 
for ever at the same rate of velocity, and in an exactly 
straight line. 

Now, there is no such motiorT as this existing on the 

earth or in the heavens. It is an Abstract Idea of 

• * 

Motion which no man has ever, or can ever, see exem- 
plified. Yet a clear. apprehension of this Abstract Idea 
was necessary to a right understanding and do the true 
explanation of all the motions whi^h are*actually seen. 
It was long before this idea was arrived at ; and for want 
of i% the efforts of Science to explain the visible pheno- 
mena of # Motion were always taking a wrong direction. 
There was a real difficulty in concerting it, because 
not only is there no such motion in Nature, K uMh«»** 

. . 7 » 9 

is no possibility by artificial means of producing . it. 
It is impossible to release any raoving body from the 
impulses of extraneous Force. The First law of Motion 
. is therefore a purely Abstract Idea. It represents a 
Rule which never operates as we conceive it, by itself, 
but is always complicated with other Rules which pro- 
duce a corresponding complication in result. Like many 
other laws of the same class, it was discovered, not by 
looking outwards, but by looking inwards; not by 
observing, but by thinking. The human mind, in the 
excise of its owft faculties and powejj, sometimes by 
careful reasoning, sometimes by the intuitions of genius 
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unconscious of any process, is able, from time to time, 
to reach now one, now another, of those purely Intel- 
lectual Conceptions' which are°the basis of all that is in- 
telligible to us in the Order of the Material World. We 

r 

look for an ideal order or simplicity in material Law ; and 
the very possibility of exact Science depends upon the 
fact that such ideal order does actually prevail, and is 
related to the abstract conceptions of our own intellectual 
nature. It is°in thi^way that many of the greatest dis- 
coveries of Science have been made. Especially have 

the great pioneers in new patfis of discovery been bd to 

• 

the opening of those paths by that fine sense fop abstract 

truths which is fhe noblest gift of genius. Copernicus, 

-Jf opl«r,«-°nd Galileo were all guided in their profound 

interpretations of visible phenomena by those intuitions 

which arise in minds finely organised, brought into close 

relations with the mind of Nature, and highly trained in 

the exercise of speculative thought. They guessed the- 

truth before they proved it to be true ; and those guesses 

had their origin in Abstract Ideas of the mind which 

turned out to be ideas really embodied in the Order of 

the Universe. So constantly has this recurred in the 

history of Science, that, as Dr. Whewell says, it is not 

to be considered as an exception, but as the rule . 1 

© 

1 Whewell’s “ rfistory of the Inductive Sciences,” 2nd edition, 
vol i. p. 434. ^Speaking of Copernicus, Dr. Whewell says, in 
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Here again it is very instructive to observe how “ Law” 
in this last sense is dealt with by the Positive Philosophy. 
Scientific men are accustomed to reckon ^uch Law* as 

the First Law of Motion among the surest possessions of 

• 

pure Intellect, and the faculty by whi«h they are con- 
ceived among the noblest proofs of its energy and power. 
Positivism, on the contrary, regards such laws as!* mere 
“artifices” of thought, and tfte Pqt^er by which they are 
conceived not as a Strength, but dfc an ‘ f Infirmity ” of 
Mind . 1 I do not denyjthat the process by which these 
Abstractions are attained is a metaphysical process,— ‘that 
is to say # they are purely mental conceptions. But the 
4 process which denies “reafity”to thes£ conceptions is 
also purely a metaphysical process, with this or’y^dJiw. 
ence, that it is bad metaphysics instead of good. The 
analysis which evolves these abstract Laws out of the 
phenomena of Nature is an analysis which truly co- 
ordinates the order of tl\pse phenomena with an drder 

* % 

another place : “ It is manifest that in this, as in other cases of 
discovery, a clear and steady possession of abstract Ideas, and an 
aptitude in comprehending real Facts under these general concep- 
tions, must have been leading characters in the Discoverer's mind.” 
— Vol. i. p. 389. . 

1 “ Science is distinguished from common knowledge by its con- 
scious employment of artifices which our infirmity renders indispen- 
sable." Again, “ Abstraction is one of the neceS*iry (from infirmity) 
artifices of research.” — Lewes’ “Prologue,” p. lxxxix. 
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of Thought. The counter Analysis which pronounces 
them to be mere artifices of Thought, and “ preliminary 
falsifications bf fact,” is an Attempt to make Reason 
disbelieve herself, and immerses us at once in the worst 
kind of Metaphysics — that which has made the name 

i 1 < 

almost opprobrious — even the old Scholastic subtleties 
of theKNominalistic and the Realistic controversy. 

And now having Jraced^ the various senses in which 

Law is used, 'we cap form some estimate on the value of 

• , 

those conclusions of which some men are so boastful and 
of which other men are so much afraid. We can. see 
how much and how little is really meant when it is said 
that Law can be‘traced in all c things, and all things can be 
_U3ce<i to. Law. It is a great mistake to suppose that, in 
establishing this conclusion, the paogress of modern in- 
vestigation is in a direction tending to Materialisim This 
may be and always, has been the tendency of individual 
minds. . There are men who would stare into the , ,very 
Burning Bush without ,a thought that the ground on 
which they stand must be Holy Ground. It is not now 
of wood or stone that men make their Idols, but of their 
own attract conceptions. Before these, borrowing for 
them the attributes of Personality, they bow down and 
worship. Nothing is more common than to find men 
who may be trusted thoroughly on the facts of their own 
• Science, who cannot be trusted for a moment on the 
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place which those facts assume in the general system of 
truth. Philosophy must include Science ; but Science 
does not necessarily include* Philosophy. Tlfere are, atfd 
th$re always have been, some special misconceptions 
connected with the prosecution of physical research. Jt 

is, however, or. the surface of things, rather than \>elow 

it, that the suggestions.of Materialism lie thickest to* the 
eye. They abound among th£ corpgaonest faats which 

obtrude themselves on our attention *jn Nature and in 

> • 

human life. When the bursting of some small duct of 
blood «ipon the Brain is seen to destroy in a moment the 
Mind of JN^an, and to break down all the powers of his 
Intellect and his Will,- we are in presence df a fact whose 
significance cannot be increased by a million o£.-^t&® r - 
facts analogous in kind.* 

Yet on every fresh discovery of a few more such facts, 
there is generally some fresh outbreak of old delusions 
respecting the forms and the Laws of Matter as tlie 
supreme realities of the world. But when the new facts 
have been looked at a little longer, it is always seen that 
they take their place with others which have been long 
familiar, and the eternal problems which lie behind all 
natural phenomena are seen to be unaffected and un- 
changed. Like the most distant of the Fixed Stars, they 
havg ; ,no parallax. The whole orbit of huijytn knowledge 
shows in them no apparent change of place. No 
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amount of knowledge of the kind which alone physical 
Science can impart can do more than widen the founda- 
tion of intelligent spiritual' beliefs. We think that 
Astronomy and Geology have given to us in these latter 
days ideas wholjy new in respect to Space and Time. 
Ye't, after all, can we express those ideas, or can we in- 
dicate the questions they suggest, in any language which 
approaches in power to the majestic utterances of David 
and of Job? We ( . know more than they knew of the 
magnitude of the Heavenly Bodies ; but what more can 

« r f 

we say than they said of 'the wonder of them, — of 
Orion, of Arcturus, and the Pleiades P 1 We ,know that 
‘the earth moves, which they ‘did not know; and we know 
that the rapid rotation of a globe on its own axis is a 

ff .q.vA,W 0 

means of maintaining the steadiness of that axis in its 

course through Spacq, But what effect, except that of 
. . . k , * 

increasing its significance, has this knowledge upon the 
praise which David ascribes to that ultimate Agency 
which has made the round world so sure “ that it cannot 
be moved ?” 2 

And so of other departments of Science. Even the 
modern idea of Law, of the constancy and therefore the 
trustworthiness of Natural Forces, has been known, not 

tt 7 1 

indeed scientifically but instinctively, to Man since first 

1 Job ix. 9. 


2 Ps. xciii. I. 
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he made a Tool, and used it as the instrument of Pur- 
pose. What has Science added to this idea, except that 
the same rule prevails as widely as the Universe* and«is 
made subservient in a like manner # to Knowledge and to 

Will ? In the enthusiasm awakened by f Jie discovery of 

* * 

some new facts, or of some new forces, and m the 
freshness with which, they impress the idea of such 
agencies on our minds, we fometijnes very«naturally 

exaggerate the length of way along vt-Jiich tfiey carry us 

«* 

towards the great ultimate objects of intellectual desire. 

' We forget altogether that tlie knowledge they convey is 
in quality jnd in kind identical with knowledge already 
long in our possession, and places us in no new relation 
whatever to the vast background of the Eternal and 
the Unseen. Thus it is that the notions of Materialism 
are perpetually reviving, and are agrin being perpetually 
swept away — swept away partly before the Intuitions of 
the Mind, partly before the Conclusions of the ReasSn. 
For there are two great enemies* to Materialism, — one 
rooted in the Affections, the other in the Intellect. One 
is the power of things hoped for — a power which 
never dies : the other is the evidence of thing 0 not 
seen — and this evidence abounds in all we see. In 
reinforcing this evidence, and in adding to it, Science is 
doing boundless work in the present day. It is not the 
extent of our knowledge, but rather the limits of it, that 
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physical research teaches us to see and feel the most. 

Of course, in so far as its discoveries are really true, its 

influence must be for good. To doubt this were to doubt 
* *< * 
that all truth is true, ahd that all truth is God’s. 

There are eddies in ever£ stream — eddies where rub- 
bish will collect, and circle for a time. But the ultimate 
bearing of scientific 1 truth cannot be mistaken. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the present state of physical 
research thin whajt may be called the transcendental 

• C 

character of its results. And what is transcendentalism 
but the tendency to trace 'uptilf things to the relation in « 
which they stand to abstract Ideas ? And what is this 

A 

but to bring all physical phenomena nearer and nearer 

into relation with the phenomena of Mind ? The old 
x rnP c r* 

speculations of Philosophy whiclj cut the ground from 
Materialism by showing how little we know of Matter, 
are now being daily reinforced by the subtle analysis 
of the Physiologist, the Chemist, and the Electrician. 
Under that analysis lytatter dissolves and disappears, 
surviving only as the phenomena of Force ; which again 
is seen converging along all its lines to some common 
:entre— “ sloping through darkness up to God .” 1 

Even the writers who have incurred most reasonable 
iuspicion as to the drift of their teaching, give neverthe- 


f Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam. 
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less constant witness to what may be called the purely 
mental quality of the ultimate results of physical inquiry. 
It has been said with perfect truth that “ th£ fundamental 

ideas of modern Science are as transcendental as any of 

• 

the axioms in ancient philosophy . 1 W& have seen that 
one of the senses in which Law is habitually used is to 
designate abstract ide^s and doctrines of this kind* So 
far from these doctrines and i<Jeas Jiving a tendency to 

* 0 

Materialism, thev serve rather to brifcig inside the ‘Strict 
domain of Science ideaj which in the earlier stages of 
human knowledge lay whofly within the region of Faith 
or of Belief. For example, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews specially declares that it is by Faith that 
we understand “that the things which are seen 
made of the things which do appear.” Yet this is now 
one of the most assured doctrines of Science, — that 
invisible Forces are behind and above all visible pheno- 
mena, moulding them in forms of infinite variety, of all 
which forms the only real knowledge we possess lies in 
our perception of the Ideas they express — of their beauty, 
or of their fitness, — in short, of their being all the work 
of “ Toil co-operant to an End.” 

Every natural Force which we call a law is itself 
invisible — the idea of it in the mind arising by way of 


1 Lewes s “ Philosophy of Aristotle,” p. 66. 
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necessary inference out of an observed Order of facts. 
And very often, if not always, in our conception of these 
Forces* we ‘ are investing ti'iem with the attributes of 
Intelligence and of Will at the very moment, perhaps, 
when we are ^tumbling over the difficulty of seeing in 
them the exponents of a Mind which is intelligent and 
of a Will which Is Supreme. The deeper we go in 

Science, The more certain f, it becomes that all the realities 

<-« c . c 

of Nature afe in the region of the Invisible, so that the 

• • * * 1 
saying is literally, and not merely figuratively true, that 

the things which are seen ite temporal, and it is only 
the things which are not seen that are eternal. For 
example, we never see t*he phenomena of Life dis - 
sodgt^d from Organisation. Yet the profoundest physi- 
ologists have come to the conclusion that Organisation 
is not tlie cause of Life, but, on the contrary, that Life 
is the cause of Organisation, — Life being something — a 
Fcfrce of some kind, by whatever name we may call 
£ — which precedes Organisation, and fashions it, and 
juilds it up. This was the conclusion come to by the 
great anatomist Hunter, and it is the conclusion en- 
dorsed in our own day by such men as Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Huxley, — men neither of whom have 
exhibited in their philosophy any undue bias towards 
either theological or metaphysical explanations. ()ne 
illustration referred to by these writers is derived from 
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the shells — the beautiful shells — of the animals called 
the “ Foraminffera.” 1 No Forms in Nature are more 
exquisite. Yet they are f the work and «the Rhode* of 
animals which are mere blobs Cf jelly — without parts, 
without organs — absolutely* without visible structure of 
any kind. In this jelly, nevertheless, there works a 
“vital Force” capable of building up an Organism of 
most complicated and perfect? symmetry. 

But what is a vital Force? It is ^ometlrfng which we 
cannot see, but of whose existence we are as certain 
as \e are of its visible effects — nay, which our reason 
Ills us precedes and is superior to these. We often 
speak of Material Forces ^.s if we could identify any 
kind of Force with Matter. But this is only one of 
the many ambiguities of language. All that we mean 
by a Material Force is a force which acts upon Matter, 
and produces in Matter its own appropriate effects.- We 
must go a step further therefore and ask ourselves, What 
is Force ? What is our conception of it ? What idea 
can we form, for example, of the real nature of that 
Force, the measure of whose operation has been so 
exactly ascertained — the Force of Gravitation? It is 

i 

invisible — imponderable — all our words for it are but 
circumlocutions to express its phenomena or effects. 

?, “The Elements of Comparative Anatoij^-, ” (Huxley,) pp. 

IO, II. 
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There are many kinds of force ih Nature — which 

we distinguish after the same fashion^ — according to 

th^jr effects t or according to the forms of Matter in 

which they become 'cognisable to us. But if we trace 

all our conceptions on the nature of Force to their 
(' 

fountain-head, we shall find that they are formed on 
our own consciousness of Living Effort — of that force 

which has its seat in ou^ own vitality, and especially 

«*■ . .. 

on that kind °f it’ 'which can be called forth at the 
bidding of the Wilf. • «In saying this IYlo not mean to 
borrow from that false philosophy which pretends by the 
exercise of reason to get behind all the intuitive convic- 
tions on which Reason rests. It is in this way* that men 
have come to argue on what they call the “ reality of 
an external world.” Even if there were no process of 
reasoning* capable of defending that reality, this would 
not lend a reasonable character to doubts regarding it. 
Reason must start from some postulate — some primary 
truths which cannot be denied. But we need not assume 
the reality of an external world to be one of these. 
Yet if it be not a first step, it is a second step hardly 
distinguishable from the first. Self-existence is of course 
the truth which may be regarded as the first of all, but 
in the very idea of Self the existence of that which is 
Not-Self is necessarily involved. In connecting, how- 
ever, our conceptions of Force with the consciousness 
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of Living Effort in ourselves, we must guard against mis- 
taking analogy for identity, and against confounding 

together two items of knowledge which are* quite distinct. 

• • 
Correlative with the consciousness of Living Effort in 

ourselves, and inseparable from it, there is the con- 
sciousness of Force acting on us, as well a^ acting 
in us. And this argument applies equally wjiether 
Self be regarded as a perce wing Mind, or as a physical 
Organism through which blind *p|rceivef. Thus the 
knowledge of an external world — that is to say, the 
knowledge of external *F (free — stands side by side with 
flhe knowledge of Self. Nothing can be known except 
as distinguished from othemhings ; and -all things which 
are distinguishable from each other, are, in a sense, and 
in the measure of thjt distinction, known. And so we 
know the existence both of internal and of external 

y 

Force. But if we come to *ask ourselves farther, ques- 
tions, as to the nature and seat of Material Force, we can 
only think of it in the terms of the Vital Force exerted 
by ourselves. If we can ever know anything of the 
nature of any Force, it ought to be of this one. And 
yet the fact is that we know nothing. If, then, we 
know nothing of that kind of Force which is so near 
to us, and with which our own Intelligence is in such 
close alliance, mych less can we know the ul tima te 
nature of Force in its other forms. 
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It is important to dwell on this, because both the 

aversion with which some men regard the idea of the 

Reign of Lav?, and the triumph with which some others 
. ^ « 

hail it, are founded o?i a notion that, when we have 
traced any given phenomena to what are called Natural 
Fofees,'-we have traced them farther than we really have. 
We hnow nothing of* the ultimate nature, or of the uld- 

e 

mate seat of Force. Science, in the modern doctrine of 
• * 

the Conservation c^f Energy, and the Convertibility of 
Forces, is already getting something like a firm hold of 
the idea that all kimfs of Fotte are but forms or mani- 
festations of some one Central Force issuing from some 

« 

one Fountain-head of Powtr. Sir John Herschel has 
not hesitated to say, that “ it is but reasonable to regard 
the Force of Gravitation as the cjirect or indirect result 
of a Consciousness or a Will existing somewhere .” 1 
And even if we' cannot certainly identify Force in all its 
brass with the direct energies of One Omnipresent and 
ill pervading Will, it i§ at least in the highest degree 
inphilosophical to assume the contrary — to speak or to 
hink as if the Forces of Nature were either independent 
>f, or even separate from, the Creator’s Power. - 
It follows, then, from these considerations, that what- 
ver difficulty there may be in conceiving of a Will 
lot exercised by a visible Person, it $ a difficulty which 

r' 

i “Outlines of Astronomy,” 5th edition, p. 291. 
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cannot be evaded by arresting our conceptions at the 
point at which, they have arrived in forming the idea 

of Laws or Forces. That idea is itself %nad£ up < out 

• • 

of elements derived from our ‘own consciousness of 
Personality. This fact is 'seen by m # en who do not 
see the interpretation of it. They denounce as a super- 
stition the idea of any Personal Will separable, from 
the Forces which work in Nature. They saj that this 
idea is a mere projection of our c^vn Personality into 
the world beyond — the shadow of our own Form cast 
upop the ground on whieffi we look. And indeed this, 
in a sense, is true. It is perfectly true that the Mind 
does recognise in Nature & reflection -of itself. But if 
this be a deception, it is a deception which is not 
avoided by transferring the idea of Personality to the 

fj 

abstract Idea of Force, or by inyesting combinations of 
Force with the attributes of iftind. " 

We need not be jealous, then, when new domains 
are claimed as under the Reign of Law — an agency 
through which we see working everywhere some Pur- 
pose of the Everlasting Will. There are many things 
in Nature of which we do not see the reason ; and 
many other things of which we cannot find out the 
cause ; but there are none from which we exclude the 
idea of Purpose by success in discovering the cause. It 
has been said, with perfect truth, by a living naturalist 
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who is of all others most opposed to what he calls 
Theological explanations in Science, that we may just 
as ‘■well ’speak of a watch as the abode of a “watch- 
force,” as speak of tlie organisation of an animal as 

c 

the abode of a /‘vital Force .” 1 The analogy is precise 
and* accurate. The Forces by which a watch moves are 
natural Forces. It ‘is the relation, of interdependence 
in which those Forces ark placed to each other, or, 
in other wolrds, the adjustment of |]iem to a par- 
ticular Purpose, which constitutes the “ watch-force 
• « 

and the seat of this Force— which is in fact no one 
Force, but a combination of many Forces — is in the 
Intelligence whith conceived that combination, and in 
the Will which gave it effect. The mechanisms devised 
by htan are in this respect only aa image of the more 
perfect mechanism of Nature, in which the same prin- 
ciple of Adjustment is always the highest result which 
Science can ascertain or recognise. There is this differ- 
ence, indeed, — that in regard to our works we see that 
our knowledge of natural laws is very imperfect, and 
our control over them is very feeble ; whereas in the 
machinery of Nature there is evidence of complete 
knowledge and of absolute control. The universal rule 
is, that everything is brought about by way of Natural 

9 

4 / 

i Lewes’s “ Philosophy of Aristotle,” p. 87. 
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Consequence. but another rule is, that all natural 

consequences njeet and fit into each other in endless 

circles of Harmony and o t Purpose. Andfthis Cm only 

• • 
be explained by the fact that ^vhat we call Natural 

Consequence is always the Conjoint effect of an infinite 
number of elementary Forces, whose action and 're- 
action are under direction of the Will which wp see 
obeyed, and of the Purposts which, we see actually 
attained. * \ * 

It is, indeed, the completeness Of the analogy between 
our own works on a smal# scale, and the works of the 
Creator on an infinitely large scale, which is the greatest 
mystery of all. Man is under constraint to adopt the 
principle of Adjustment, because the Forces of Nature 
are external to and independent of his Will. They 
may be managed, but they cannot be disobeyed. It 

is impossible to suppose theft they stan‘d in the same 

* 

relation to the Will of the Supreme ; yet it seems as 
if He took the same method of dealing with them 
— never violating them, never breaking them, but 
always ruling them by that which we call Adjustment 

or Contrivance. Nothing gives us such an idea of 

© 

the immutability of Laws as this ! nor does anything 
give us such an idea of their pliability to use. How- 
imperious they are, yet how submissive ! How they 
reign, yet how they serve ! 



CHAPTER III. 


CONTRIVANCE A NECESSITY ARISING, OUT OF THE REIGN 

OF LAW— EXAMPLE IN ThE MACHINERY OF FLIGHT. 

, « 

\ 

T HE necessity of Contrivance for the accomplish- 
ment of Purpose arises out of the immutability 
of Natural Forces. They 'must be conformed to, and 
obeyed. Therefore, where they do not serve our purpose 
directly, they can only be made to serve it by ingenuity 
and contrivance. This necessity, then, may be said to 
be the index and the, measure of the power of Law. 
And so, on the other hand, the certainty with which 
Purpose can be accomplished by Contrivance, is the 
index and the measure, of mental knowledge and re- 
source. It is by wisdom and knowledge that the Forces 
of Nature — even those which may seem most adverse — 
are yoked to service. This idea of the relation in which 
Law stands to Will, and in which Will stands to Law, is 
familiar to us in the works of Man : but it is less familiar 
to us as equally holding good in the works of Nature. 

I ' 

< We feel, sometimes, as if it were an unworthy notion of 
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the Will which works in Nature, to suppose that it 
should never act except through the use of means. But 
our notions of unworthiness are th£msehfes often the 
unworthiest of all. They must b? ruled and disciplined 
by observation of that which is, — not # founded on d 
priori conceptions of what ought to be. Nothing is 
more certain than that the whole Order of Nature is one 
vast system of Contrivance. "And^what is Contrivance 
but that kind of arrangement by whioji the tfnchangeable 
demands of Law are met and satisfied ? It may be that 
all neural Forces are resolvable into some One Force ; 
and indeed in the modern doctrine of the Correlation of 
Forces, an idea which is a*near approach to this, has 
already entered the domain of Science. It may also be 
that this One Force, iisto which all others return again, is 
itself but a mode of action of the Divine Will. But we 
have no instruments whereby to reach this last analysis. 
Whatever the ultimate relation may be* between mental 
and material Force, we can at least see clearly this, — that 
in Nature there is the most elaborate machinery to 
accomplish Purpose through the instrumentality of 
means. It seems as if all that is done in Nature 5s well 
as all that is done in art, were done by knowing how to 
do it. It is curious how the language of the great Seers 
of the Old Testam&nt corresponds with tjiis idea. They 
uniformly ascribe alt the operations of Nature — the 
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greatest and* the smallest — to the working of Divine 
Power. But they never revolt — as so many do in these 
weaker ctays-Mrom ,the idea of this Power working by 
wisdom and knowledge ‘in the use of means ; nor, in this 
point of view, dp they ever separate between the work 
of first Creation, and the work which is going on daily in 
the existing world. Exactly the same language is applied 
to the rarest exertions of power, and to the gentlest and 
most constant of all/iatural operations. Thus the saying 
that “ The Lord by wisdom hath founded the Earth ; by 
understanding hath He established the Heavens, ’’—is 
coupled in the same breath with this other saying, “ By 
His knowledge the depths ar£ broken up, and the clouds , 
drop down the dew .” 1 

I * 

Every instance of Contrivance which we can thoroughly 

follow and understand, has an intense interest — as cast- 

• # 

ing light upon this method of the Divine government, 
and' upon the analogy between the operations of our 
own minds and the operations of the Creator. Some 
instances will strike us more than others — and those 
will strike us most which stand in some near comparison 
with oiy own human efforts of ingenuity and contrivance. 
There is one such instance which I propose to consider 
in this chapter — the machinery by which a great pur- 


1 Prov. iii. 19, 20. 
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pose has been accomplished in Nature— *-a purpose 
which Man has never been able to accomplish in ?\t, 
and that is the Navigation of the Air. N<5 more beau- 
tiful example can be found, even in the wide and rich 
domain of Animal Mechanics — none in. which we can 
trace more clearly, too, the mode and method in which 
laws the most rigorous and exact ar6 used as the supple 
instruments of Purpose. 1 • ^ 

“The way of an Eagle in the ai$” was' one of the 
things of which Solomon said, that “he knew it not.” 
No wonder that the Wise fcing reckoned it among the 
great mysteries of Nature ! The Force of Gravitation, 
though its exact measure \$as not ascertained till the 
days of Newton, has been the most familiar of all Forces 
in all ages of Mankind. How, then, in violation of its 

j 

known effects, could heavy bodies be supported upon 
the thin air — and be gifted witli the power of sustaining 
and directing movements more easy, more rapid, £nd 
more certain than the movements, of other animals upon 
the firm and solid earth? No animal motion in Nature 
is so striking or so beautiful as the 

“ Scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air .” 1 

Nor will the wonder cease when, so far as the 

O 

1 Longfellow’s. “Wayside Inn — Ser Federigo.” 

* K 
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mechanicarproblem is concerned, the mystery of flight 
is solved. If we wish to see how material laws can 
bdj,bent to purpose, we shall ( study this problem. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the Force which 

t 

seems so adverse — the Force of Gravitation drawing 
down all bodies to the earth — is the very Force which 
is the principal one concerned in flight, and without 
which flight would be impossible. It is curious how 
completely inis ha^o been forgotten in almost all human 
attempts to navigate the air. Birds are not lighter than 

r ' 

the air, but immensely heavier. If they were lighter 
than the air they might ‘float, but they could not fly. 
This is the difference between a Bird and a Balloon. A , 
Balloon rises because it is lighter than the air, and floats 
upon it. Consequently, it is incapable of being directed, 

V 

because it possesses .in itself no active Force enabling 
it to* resist the currents cf the air in which it is im- 
metsed, and because, if it had such a force, it would have 
no fulcrum, or resisting medium against which to exert 
it It becomes, as it were, part of the atmosphere, and 
must go with it where it goes. No Bird is ever for an 
instant of time lighter than the air in which it flies ; but 
being, on the contrary, always greatly heavier, it keeps 

t 

possession of a Force capable of supplying momentum, 

and therefore capable of overcoming any lesser Force, 

« % 
such as the ordinary resistance of the atmosphere, and 
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even of heavy gales of wind. The Law of Gravitation, 
therefore, is used in the flight of Birds as one gf the 
most essential of the Forces which^are available for the 
accomplishment of the end yi view. 

The next law appealed to, and pressed into the ser- 
vice, is again a law which would seem an impediment in 
the way. This is the ‘resisting force of the atmosphere 
m opposing any body moving through i^ In this 
force an agent is sought and found *for supplying the 
requisite balance to the gorce 0 f Gravity. But in order 
that the resisting force of air should be effectual for this 
purpose, it jnust be used under very peculiar conditions. 
The resisting force of fluids, and of airs "of gases, is a 
force acting equally in all directions, unless special 
means are taken to giv£ it predominant action in some 
special direction. If it is a force strong enough to pre- 
vent a body from falling, it is also a force strong enough 
to prevent it from advancing. In order, therefore, to 
solve the problem of flight, the resisting power of the 
air must be called into action as strongly as possible 
in the direction opposite to the Force of Gravity, and 
as little as possible in any other. Consequently a body 
capable of flight must present its maximum of surface to 
the resistance of the air in the perpendicular direction, 
and its minimum of surface in the horizontal direction. 
Now, both these conditions aie satisfied (i) by the great 
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breadth or length of surface presented to the air perpen- 
dicularly in a Bird’s expanded wings, and by (2) the 
narrow lines presented in its* shape horizontally, when 
in the act of forward motion through the air. But some- 
thing more yet is required for flight. Great as the resist- 
ing force of air is, it is not strong enough to balance 
the r Force of Gravity by its mere pressure on an ex- 
panded wing — unlesr that pressure is increased by an 
appeal to yet other laws — and other properties of its 
nature. Every sportsman must have seen cases in which 
a flying Bird has been so wounded as to produce r. rigid 

expansion of the wings. This does not prevent the Bird 

£ 

from falling, Although it breaks the fall, and makes it 
come more or less gently to the ground. 

, Yet further, therefore, to accomplish flight, another 
law must be appealed to, and that is the immense elas- 

t 

ticit'y of the air, and the reacting force it exerts against 
compression. To enable an animal heavier than the air 
' to support itself against the Force of Gravity, it must be 
enabled to strike the air downwards with such force as 
to occasion a rebound upwards of corresponding power. 
The wing of a flying animal must, therefore, do some- 
thing more, than barely balance Gravity. It must be able 
to strike the air with such violence as to call forth a 
reaction equally violent, and in thfc opposite direction. 
This is the function assigned to the powerful muscles by 
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* - — ' 
which the wings of Birds are flapped with such velocity 

and strength. We need not follow this part of the pro- 

... 

blem further, because it does not differ in hind fitrni «he 

• . •t 

muscular action of other animals# The connexion, in- 
deed, between the Wills of animals and the mechanism 
of their frame, is the last and highest problem 0: all' in 
the mechanics of Nature ; but it is .merged and hi$ for 
ever in the one great mystery «of Life. But so far as this 
difficulty is concerned, the acTion o? an Eagle’s wing is 
not more mysterious than the aciion of a Man’s arm. 
There is a greater concentration of muscular power in 
the organism of Birds than in most other animal frames ; 
because it is an essential part of the ^problem to be 
solved in flight, that the engine which works the wings 
should be very strong 4 very compact, of a special form, 
and that, though heavier than the air, it should not have 
an excessive weight. These ^conditions are all met in 
the power, in the outline, and in the bulk of the pectoral 
muscles which move the wings of Birds. Few persons 
have any idea of the force expended in the action of 
ordinary flight. The pulsations of the wing in most Birds 
are so rapid that they cannot be counted. Even the 
Heron seldom flaps its wings at a rate of less than from 
1 2 % to 150 strokes in a minute. This is counting only 
the downward strokes, preparatory to each one of which 
tliere must be an upward stroke also ; so that there are 
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from 240 to 300 separate movements per minute. Yet 
the Heron is remarkable for its slow and heavy flight, 
ai?<l it' is difficult to believe, until one has timed the 
pulsations with a watch, that they have a rapidity ap- 
proaching to two in a secbnd. But this difficulty is an 
index 'to the enormous comparative rapidity of the faster- 
flying Birds. Let any one try to count the pulsations of 

C 

the wing in ordinary flight , of a Pigeon, or of a Blackcock, 
or of a Partridge, o'r, still more, of any of the diving sea- 
fowl. He will find that though, in the case of most of 
these Birds, the quickness of ’oight enables him to see the 
strokes separate from each other, it is utterly impossible 
to count them,* whilst in some Birds, especially in the e 
Divers, as well as in the Pheasant and Partridge tribe, 
the velocity is so great that the eye cannot follow it at 
all and the vibration of the wings leaves only a blurred 
impression on 'the eye. ' 

a 

Oui subject here, however, is not so much the amount 
of vital force bestowed on Birds, as the mechanical laws 
which are appealed to in order to make that force effec- 
tive in the accomplishment of flight. The elasticity of 
the air is the law which offers itself for the counteraction 
of gravity. But, in order to make it available for this 
purpose, there must be some great force of downward 
blow in order to evoke a corresponding rebound in the 
opposite, or upward direction. Now, what is the nature 
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of the implement required for striking this downward 
blow ? There are many conditions it must fulfil. First, 
it must be large enough jn area to compress an adequate 
volume of air; next, it must be light enough in sub- 
stance not to add an excess of weigh* to the already 
heavy body of the Bird ; next, it must be strong enough 
in frame to withstand the pressure which its own action 

on the air creates. The first* of these conditions is met 

- % 9 

by an exact adjustment of the size of area of-the wing to 
the size and weight of the Bird wliich it is to lift. The 
second and the third conditions are both met by the 
provision^ of a peculiar substance, feathers, which are 
very light and very strong ; Vhilst the only heavy parts of 
the framework, namely, the bones in which the feathers 
are inserted, are limited to a very small part of the area 
required. 

But there is another difficulty to be overcome — a 
difficulty opposed by natural laws, and which can only 
be met by another adjustment, if possible more inge- 
nious and beautiful than the rest. It is obvious that if 
a Bird is to support itself by the downward blow of its 
wings upon the air, it must at the end of each downward 
stroke lift the wing upwards again, so as to be ready for 
the next. But each upward stroke is in danger of neu- 
tralising the effect *of the downward stroke. It must be 
made with equal velocity, and if it required equal force, 
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it must produce equal resistance, — an equal rebound 
from the elasticity of the air. ( If this difficulty were not 
evifded somehow, flight would be impossible. But it 
is evaded by two mechanical contrivances, which, as it 

were, triumph orer the laws of aerial resistance by con- 

| 

forming to them. One of these contrivances is, that 
the tipper surface of the wing is jmade convex, whilst 
the under surface is concave. The enormous difference 
which this makes in atmospheric resistance is familiarly 
known to us by the difference between the effect of the 
wind on an umbrella which’ is exposed to it oq the 
under or the upper side. ^The air which is struck by a 
concave or hollow surface is gathered up, and prevented 
• from escaping ; whereas the air struck by a convex or 
bulging surface escapes readily o.n all sides, and com- 
paratively little pressvre or resistance is produced. And 

V . I 

so, frOm the convexity of the upper surface of a Bird’s 
wing, the upward stroke may be made with compara- 
tively trifling injury to the force gained in the downward 
blow. 

But this is only half of the provision made against 
a consequence which would be so fatal to the end in 
view. The other half consists in this — that the feathers 
of a Bird’s wing are made to underlap each other , so that 
in the downward stroke the pressure of the air closes 
them upwards against each other, and converts the 
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whole series of them into one connected membrane, 
through which there is.no escape ; whilst in the upward 
stroke the same pressure has precisely the reverse effect 
—it opens the feathers, separates them from each other, 
and converts each pair of feathers mto a self-acting 
valve, through which the air rushes at every point. 
Thus the same implement is changed in the fraction 
of a second from a close *and continuous membrane 
which is impervious to the air, into a series of discon- 
nected joints through which the air passes without the 
lea^t -resistance — the machine being so adjusted that 
when pressure is required the maximum of pressure is 
produced, and, when pressure is to Tfe avoided, it is 
avoided in spite of rapid and violent action. 

This, however, exhausts but a small part of the means 
by which Law is made to do the work of Will in the 

machinery of flight. It might easily be that violent and 

• * 

rapid blows, struck downwards against the elastic air, 
might enable animals possessed of such power to lift 
themselves from the ground and nothing more. There 
is a common toy which lifts itself in this manner from 
the force exerted by the air in resisting, and reacting 
upon little vanes which are set spinning by the hand. 
But the toy mounts straight up, and is incapable of 
horizontal motion.' So, there are many structures of 

O 

wing which might enable animals to mount into, the air, 
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but which would not enable them to advance or to 

direct their flight. How, then, is this essential purpose 
* f 9 1 

gained? Again wa find an appeal made to natural 
laws, and advantage * taken of their certainty and 

i 

unchangeableness. 

The power of forward motion is given to Birds, first 
by the direction in 'which the wh<jle wing feathers are 
set, and next by the structure given to each feather in 
itself. The wing feathers are all set backwards, — that 
is, in the direction opposite to that in which the Bird 

• c # 4 * 

moves; whilst each feather is at the same time so con- 
structed as to be strong and rigid toward its base, and 
extremely flexible and elastifc towards its end. On the 
•other hand, the front of the wing, along the greater part 

,1 t 

of its length, is a stiff hard edga* wholly unelastic and 

y c 

unyielding to the air.* The anterior and posterior webs 
of each feather are adjusted on the same principle. The 
consequence of this disposition of the parts as a whole, 
and of this construction of each of the parts, is, that the 
air which is struck and compressed in the hollow of the 
wing, being unable to escape through the wing, owing to 
the closing upwards of the feathers against each other, 
and being also unable to escape forwards owing to the 
rigidity of the bones and of the quills in that direction, 
finds its easies.t escape backwards .« In passing back- 
wards it lifts by its force the elastic ends of the feathers ; 
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and thus whilst effecting this escape, in obedience to the 

law of action and reaction, it communicates, in its pas- 

* # # 

sage along the whole line of both wings, a corresponding 
push forwards to the body of the*Bird. By this elaborate 
mechanical contrivance the same volume of air is made 
to perform the double duty of yielding pressure enough 
to sustain the Bird’s^weight against 'the Force of Gravity, 

and also of communicating to jt a forward impulse. 

«? % • 

The Bird, therefore, has nothing to <jo but to repeat with 
the requisite velocity and strength its perpendicular 
blows upon the air, and b^ virtue of the structure of its 
wings the same blow both sustains and propels it . 1 

The truth of this explanation of the mechanical theory 
of flight may be tested in various ways. In the first 
place it is quite visible to the eye. In many birds flying 
straight to us, or straight from us, the effect of aerial 
resistance in bending upwards the ends of the quill 
feathers is very conspicuous. The flight of the common 
Rook affords an excellent example — where the Bird is 
seen foreshortened. In Eagles the same effect is very 

1 The upward stroke has no sustaining power, but has con- 
siderable propelling power ; because some air, failing to escape 
between the feathers, must always pass along the convex surface of 
the wing, and, escaping backwards, must exert upon the ends of the 
quills a similar reactive force to that which is everted in the down- 
ward stroke. 
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marked — the wing tips forming a sharp upward curve. 
I have seen it equally obvious ^n that splendid Bird the 
Garnet, or S>olan Goose ; and,, when we recollect the 
great weight which those few quill feathers are thus seen 

i 

sustaining, we begin to appreciate the degree in which 
lightness, strength, and imperviousness to the passage of 
air ale combined in this wonderful implement of flight. 
But perhaps the simplest test of the action and re- 

4 * •«> 

action of the air and the wing feathers in producing 
forward motion is an actual experiment. If we take 
in the hand the stretched wing of a Heron, which, has 
been dried in that position, and strike it quickly down- 
wards in the air, we shall find that it is very difficult 

.indeed to maintain the perpendicular direction of the 
* «■ 

stroke, requiring, in fact, much, force to do so; and 
that if we do not apply this force, the hand is carried 
irresistibly forward, from the impetus in that direction 
which the air communicates to the wing in its escape 
backwards from the blow. 

Another test is one of reasoning and observation. If 
the explanation now given be correct, it must follow 
that since no Bird can flap its wings in any other 
direction than the vertical— i. e. perpendicular to its 
own axis (which is ordinarily horizontal) — and as this 
motion has beep shown to produce necessarily a forward 
motion, no Bird can ever fly backwards . Accordingly no 
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Bird ever does so — no man ever saw a Bird, even for an 

instant, fly tail- foremost. * A Bird can, of course, allow 

£ * 

itself to fall backwards, by merely slowing the action 

' • 

of its wings so as to allow its weight to overcome 
their sustaining power ; and this morion may some- 
times give the appearance of flying backwards, — as 
when a Swift drops backwards /rom the eaves'of a 
house, or when a Humming, Bird pillows itself to drop 
in like manner ...from out of the large tubular petals of 
a flower. But this backward motion is due to the action 
of gravity, and not to the action of the Bird’s wing. 
In short, «it is falling downwards, not flying backwards. 
* Nay, more, if the theory of flight here £iven be correct, 
it must equally follow that even standing still, which 
is the easiest of all •things to other animals, must be 
very difficult, if not altogether i.'nposs^ble, to a Bird 
when flying. This also is true in fact. To stand still 
in the air is not indeed impossible to a flying Bird, 
for reasons to be presently explained, but it is one of 
the most difficult feats of whigmanship , — a feat which 
many Birds, not otherwise clumsy, can never perform 
at all, and which is performed only by special exertion, 
and generally for a very short time, by. those Birds 
whose structure enables them to be adepts in their 
glorious art. 

It cannot be too often repeated — because miscon- 
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ception on this point has been the cardinal error in 
human attempts to navigate ,the air — that in all the 
beautiful evolutions of birds upon the wing, it is weight, 
and not buoyancy, which makes those evolutions pos- 
sible. It supplies them, so to speak, with a store of 
Force which is constant, inexhaustible, inherent in the 
very substance of themselves, and entirely independent 
of any muscular exertion. AH they have to do is to 
give direction to that internal Force, by acting on the 
external Force of aerial currents, through the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the implements which have been 
given them for that purpose. Those who have watched 
the flight of Birds with any’ care, must have observed 
that when once they have attained a certain initial 

ti *• 

vejocity and a certain elevation, by rapid and repeated 
strokes upon the air/> they are then able to fly with 
comparatively little exertion, and very often to pursue 
their course for long distances without any flapping 
whatever of the wings. The contrast between the 
violent efforts required for the first acquisition of the 
initial velocity, and the perfect ease with which flight is 
performed after it has been acquired, is a contrast 
described by t Virgil in lines of incomparable beauty 

“ Qualis spelunca subito commota columba, 

Cui domus'et dulces latebroso in puffiice nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 
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Dat tecto ingentem ; mox, aere lapsa quieto, 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.” 

JEn. lib. v. M3- 1 7. 

Still more remarkable, as showing the power and the 
value of weight in flight, is* the fact that Birds are able 
to resume rapid and easy motion not only as the result 
of a previously-acquired momentum, but after “ soafing” 
in an almost perfectly stationary position. Nothing, for 
example, is more common than to seeJBea Gulls, and some 
large species of Hawks, “ soaring ” one moment (that is, 
all the forces bearing on *the Bird brought to an equi- 
librium, and all motion brought consequently to nearly 
a perfect standstill), and ‘the next moment sailing 
onwards in rapid and apparently effortless progression. 
Now, how is this effect produced ? If we only think 
of it, the question ought rather to be, How is it 
ever prevented ? The soaring is a much more diffi- 
cult thing to do than the going onwards. It cannot 
be done at all in a perfectly still atmosphere. It can 
only be done when there is a breeze of sufficient 
strength. Gravity is ceaselessly acting on the Bird to 
pull it downwards : and downwards it must go, ynless 
there is a countervailing Force to keep it up. This 
force is the force of the breeze striking against the 
vanes of the wings. But in order to tying these two 
forces to nearly a perfect balance, and so to “soar,” 
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the Bird must expand or contract its wings exactly 
to the right size, and hold tjjem exactly at the right 
angle. The slightest alteration in either of these 
adjustments produces instantly an upsetting of the 
balance, and of course a resulting motion. The exact 
direction of that motion will depend on the degree in 
whicli the wing is contracted, and the degree in which 
its angle to the windcis changed. If the wing is very 
much contracted, and at the same time held off from 
the wind, that motion will be steeply downwards. Ac- 
cordingly this is the action of a Hawk when it 

« 

swoops upon its prey from a great height above it. I 
have seen a Merlin dash down from a great distance 
with its wings so closed as to seem almost wholly 
folded. The Gannet in diving far fish does not close 
its wings at all, but* turning them and the whole axis 
of its body into the perpendicular, and thus allowing 
its great weight to act without any counteraction, dashes 
itself into the sea with foam. But every variety of 
forward motion is attained by different degrees of con- 
traction and exposure, according to the strength of the 
breeze, with which the Bird has to deal. The limit of 
its velocity is the limit of its momentum, and the limit 
of its momentum is the limit of its weight. The light- 
ness of a Bird js therefore a limit tc> its velocity. The 
heavier a Bird is, the greater is its possible velocity 
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of flight — because the greater is the store of Force — or 

to use the language of n^>dem physics, the greater is 

the quantity of “ potential Clergy ” which, ‘with proper 

implements to act upon aerial resistance, it can always 
• , • 

convert into upward, or horizontal, or dowiward motion, 
according to its own management and desires. 

It will be at once seen from this view of the forces 
concerned in flight, that thfc common explanation of 
Birds being assisted by air-cells for Jthe inhalation and 

storage of heated air, must not only be erroneous, but 

* 0 

founded on wholly false conceptions of the fundamental 
mechanical principles on which flight depends. If a 
.Bird could inhale enough w3rm air to make it buoyant, 
its power of flight would be effectually destroyed. It 
would become as light as a Balloon, and consequently 
as helpless. If, on the other hand, it were merely to 
inflate itself with a small quantity of hot air insufficient 
to produce buoyancy, but sufficient to increase its biflk, 
the only effect would be to expose it to increased resist- 
ance in cleaving the air. It is true, indeed, that the 
bones of Birds are made more hollow and lighter than 
the bones of Mammals, because Birds, though requiring 
weight, must not have too much of it. It is true, also, 
that the air must have access to these hollows, else they 
would be unable to resist atmospheric pressure. But it is 
no part whatever of the plan or intention of the structure 


L 
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of Birds, or of any part of that structure, to afford balloon- 
space for heated air with a vi^w to buoyancy. 

«An<5 here' indeed, we open up a new branch of the 

€ 

same inquiry, showing, in new aspects, how the univer- 
sality and un^hangeableness of all natural laws are 
essential to the use of them as the instruments of Will ; 
and how by being played off against each other they are 
made to express eve^y shade of thought, and the nicest 
change of purpose.* The movement of all flying animals 
in the air is governed and determined by Forces of mus- 
cular power, and of aerial resistance and elasticity, being 
brought to bear upon tKe Force of Gravity^, whereby, 
according to the universal laws of motion, a direction is 
given to the animal which is the resultant, or compromise, 
between all the Forces so employed. Weight, as we 
have seen, is one of f these Forces — absolutely essential to 
that ^result, and no flying animal can ever for a moment 
of time be buoyant, or lighter than the air in which it is 
designed to move. But it is obvious that, within certain 
limits, the proportion in which these different Forces are 
balanced against each other admits of immense variety. 
The limits of variation can easily be specified. Every 
flying animal must have muscular power great enough to 
work its own size of wing : that size of wing must be 
large enough to act upon a volume qf air sufficient to lift 
the animal’s whole weight : lastly, and consequently, the 
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weight must not be too great, or dispersed over too large 
a bulk. But within these limits there is room for great 
varieties of adjustments, having reference to*corresponi- 
ing varieties of purpose. To some Birds the air is almost 
their perpetual home — the only region in v^Jiich they find 
their food — a region which they never leave, whether in 
storm or sunshine, except during the hours of darkness, 
and the yearly days which arc devoted to their nests. 
Other Birds are mainly terrestrial, and never betake 
themselves to flight except to escape an enemy, or to 

follow the seasons and *tlft sun. Between these ex- 

* 

tremes there is every possible variety of habit. And all 
these have corresponding varieties of structure. The 
Birds which seek their food in the air have long and 
powerful wings, and s£ nice an adjustment of their 
weight to that power and to that length, that thfe faculty 
of self-command in them is peffect, and their power of 
direction so accurate that they can pick up a flying gmtt 
whilst they are passing through tjie air at the rate of 
more than a hundred miles an hour. Such especially are 
the powers of softie species of the Swallow tribe, one of 
which, the common Swift, is a creature whose wonderful 
and unceasing evolutions seem part of the happiness 
of summer and of serene and lofty skies . 1 

1 For the form of the /ing in this remarkable l*rd, see the beau- 
tiful drawing here engraved from the pencil of Mr. Wolf. 
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There are other Birds in which the wing has to be 
adapted to the double purpose of swimming, or rather of 

diving, and 'Of flight. In this case, a large area of wing 

« 

must be dispensed ftith, because it would be incapable 
of being wqrked under* water. Consequently in all 
diving Birds the wings are reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible size which is consistent with retaining the power 
of flight at all ; and. in a few extreme Forms, the power 

. Si , 0 

of flight is sacrificed altogether, and the wing is reduced 
to the size, and adapted to the function, of a powerful 
fin. This is the condition 8f the Penguins. But in most 
genera of swimming Birds, both purposes are combined, 

9 

and the wing is just so far reduced in size and stiffened ip 
texture as to make it workable as a fin under water, 
wffilst it is still just large enouglj to sustain the weight of 
the Bird in flight. .And here again we have a wonderful 
example of the skill wifti which inexorable mechanical 
laws are subordinated to special purpose. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of .the area of the wing being so re- 
duced, in proportion to the size of the Bird, that great 
muscular power must be used in working it, otherwise 
the Force of Gravity could not be overcome at all. It 

o 

is a farther consequence of this proportion of weight to 
working power, that there must be great momentum and 
therefore great^ velocity of flight. Accordingly this is the 
fact with all the oceanic diving Birds. They have vast 
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distances to go, following shoals of fish, and moving 
from their summer to theii*winter haunts. They all fly 
with immense velocity, 2nd the # wing-strokes are ex- 
tremely rapid. But there h one quality which their 
flight does not possess — because it is incompatible with 
their structure, and because it is not required by their 
habits — they have no facility in evolutions, no delicate 
power of steering ; they cannot* stop with ease, nor can 
they resume their onward motion in a moment. They 
do not want it : the trackiesj fields cf ocean over which 
they mam are broad, and there are no obstructions in 

the way. They fly in straight lines, changing their direc- 

• • 

tion only in long curves, and lighting in the sea almost 
with a tumble and a splash. Their rising again is a vcdc 
of great effort, and generally they have to eke .out the 
resisting power of their small #vings, not only by the 
most violent exertion, but by rising against the win<4,. 
so as to collect its force as a help and addition to 
their own. 

And now, again, we may see all these conditions 
changed where there is a change in the purpose to be 
served. There is another large class of oceanic Birds 
whose feeding ground is not under water, bat on the 
surface of the sea. In this class all those powers of 
flight which would be useless to the Divers are abso- 
lutely required, and are given in the highest perfection, by 
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the enlistment of the same mechanical laws under dif- 
ferent conditions. In the G'ulls, the Terns, the Petrels, 
and in the Fulmais, c with the' Albatross as their, typical 
Form, the mechanism of flight is carried through an 
arcending scale, to the highest degrees of power, both as 
respects endurance and facility of evolution. 

The mechanical laws which are appealed to in all 

* 

these modifications of etructure require adjustments of 
the finest kind ; and some of them are so curious and 
so beautiful that it is well jyorth following them a little 
further in detail. 

There are two facts observable in all Birds of great 
and long-sustained powers of flight : — the' first is, that 
the) are always provided with wings which are rather 
long than broad, sometimes extremely narrow in pro- 
portion to their length ; » the second is, that the wings are 
always sharply pointed at the ends. Let us look at the 
mechanical laws which absolutely require this structure 
for the purpose of powerful flight, and to meet which 
it has accordingly been devised and provided. 

One law appealed to in making wings rather long 
than broad is simply the law of leverage. But this 
law has to be applied under conditions of difficulty 
and complexity, which are not apparent at first sight. 
The body to* be lifted is the very body that $nust 
exert the lifting power. The Force of Gravity, which 
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has to be resisted, may be said to be sitting side 
by side, occupying the |ame particles of matter, with 
the Vital Force which i% to give it battle! Nay, more, 
the one is connected with the otfier in some mysterious 
manner which we cannot trace or understand. A dead 
Bird weighs as much as a living one. Nothing which 
our scales can measure is lost when the Vital Force 

is gone. It is The Great Imponderable. Nevertheless, 

| • 

vital forces of unusual power are sjways coupled with 
unusual mass and volume in the matter through which 
the^ work. And so it is that a powerful Bird must 
always also be comparatively a heavy Bird. And then 
it is to be remembered thht the action of gravity is 
constant and untiring. The Vital Force, on the contrary, 
however intense it m^y be, is intermitting and capable 
of exhaustion. If, then, this Force is to be set against 
the Force of Gravity, it has much need of some imple- 
ment through which it may exert itself with mechanfcal 
advantage as regards the particular purpose to be at- 
tained. Such an implement is the lever — and a long 
wing is nothing but a long lever. The mechanical prin- 
ciple, or law, as is well known, is this, — that a very small 
amount of motion, or motion through a very small space, 
at the short end of a lever, produces a great amount of 
motion, or motion through a long spac$, at the opposite 
or longer end. This action requires indeed a very intense 
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force to be applied at the shorter end, but it applies that 
force with immense advantage, for the purpose in view : 
because the motiou which is transmitted to the end 
of a long wing is a motion acting at that point through 
a long space, and is therefore equivalent to a very heavy 
weight lifted through a short space at the end which is 
attached to the body of the Bird. a Now this is precisely 
what is required for the purpose of flight. The body of 
a Bird does not require to be much lifted by each stroke 
of the wing. It only requires^to,be sustained ; and when 
more than this is needed — as when a Bird first rises 
from the ground, or from the sea, or when ip ascends 
rapidly in the air — greatly increased exertion — in many 
•cases, very violent exertion — is required . 1 And then 
it is to be remembered that long wings economise the 

vital force in another w^y. When a strong current 

<; 

of air strikes against the wings of a Bird, the same 
sustaining effect is produced as when the wing strikes 


1 The Albatross, when rising from the sea, is described ( “ Ibis,” 
July 1865) as “stretching out his neck, and with great exertion of 
his wings, running along the top of the water for seventy or eighty 
yards, until at last having got sufficient impetus, he tucks up his 
legs, and is once more fairly launched into the air.” The contrast 
here described between the violent exertion required in first rising, 
and the perfect ease of flight after this first momentum has been 
acquired, is a striking illustration of the true mechanical principles 
of flight. 
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against the air. Consequently Birds with very long 
wings have this great advantage, that with pre-%cquired 
momentum, they can often for a long time fly without 
flapping their wings at all. Under these circumstances, 
a Bird is sustained very much as a boy’s Icite is sustained 
in the air. The string which the boy holds, and by 
which he pulls the kite downwards with a certain force, 
performs for the kite the ^rae offices wfeich its own 
weight and balance and momentfim perform for the 
Bird. The great long-wjn^ed oceanic Birds often appear 
to float rather than to fly. The stronger is the gale, 
their flight, though less rapid, is all the more easy — so 
• easy indeed as to appear buoyant ; because the blasts 
which strike against their wings are enough to sustain 
the bird with comparatively little exertion of its own, 
except that of holding the jring vanes, stretched and 
exposed at proper angles to the wind. And whenever 
the onward force previously acquired by flapping be- 
comes at length exhausted, and the ceaseless inexorable 
Force of Gravity is beginning to overcome it, the Bird 
again rises by a few easy and gentle half-strokes of the 
wing. Very often the same effect is produced by' allow- 
ing the Force of Gravity to act, and when the downward 
momentum has brought the Bird close to the ground 
cy to the sea, that force is again converted into an 
ascending impetus by a change in the angle at which 
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the wing is exposed to the wind. This is a constant 
action all the oceanic Birds. Those who have seen 
the Albatross have. described themselves as never tired 

f 

of watching its glorious and triumphant motion : — 

“ Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 

Even in its very motion there was rest.” 1 

i 

Rest — when? there f is nothing else at rest in the tre- 
mendous turmoil of its own stormy seJs ! Sometimes 
for a whole hour together ’fchiar splendid Bird will sail or 
wheel round a ship in every possible variety of direction 
without requiring to give a ^single stroke to its pinions. 
Now, the Albatross has the extreme form of this kind of 
wing/ ; Its wings are immensely long — about fourteen or 
fifteen feet from tip to tip — and almost as narrow in pro- 
portion as a riband . 2 Out common Gannet is an excel- 

1 Professor Wilson's Sonnet, “ A Cloud,” &c. 

2 The mechanical principle involved in the sufficiency of very 
narrow wings has, I believe, been adequately explained in a very 
ingenious paper read before the Aeronautical Society , by Mr. F. II. 
Wenham, C.E. It is the same mechanical principle which accounts 
for the harrow blades of a Screw Propeller having a resisting force 
as great as wquld be exerted upon the whole area of rotation by a 
solid Disc. In the case of a flat body, such as the wing of a bird, 
being propelled edgeways through the air, nearly the whole re- 
sisting and sustaining force is exerted upJn the first few inctygs 
of the advancing surface. 
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lent, though a more modified, example of the same kind 

of structure. ' On the tjther hand, Birds of shprt wings, 

^ * £ 

though their flight is rfbmetime^ very fast, are never able 
to sustain it very long. The muscular exertion they 
require is greater, because it does not' work tq the same 
advantage. Most of the Gallinaceous Birds (such as the 
common Fowl, Pheasants, Partridges, &c.) have wings of 
this kind; and some of them ne\*er fly except to escape j 
an enemy, or*to change their feedfhg-ground. 

The second fact observable ip reference to Birds of 
t^sy and powerful flight— jnamely, that their wings are 
all shatply pointed at the end— will lead us still further 
into the niceties of adjustment which are so signally dis- 
played in the machinery of flight. 

The feathers of a Bird’s wing have a natural threefold 
division, according to the different wing-bones to which 
they are attached. The quills which form the end of the 
wing are called the Primaries ; those which form the 
middle of the vane are called the Secondaries ; and 
those which are next the body of the Bird are called the 
Tertiaries. The motion of a Bird’s wing increases from 
its minimum at the shoulder-joint to its maximum at the 
tip. The primary quills which form the* termination of 
the wing are those on which the chief burden of flight is 
cast. Each feafher has less and less weight to bear, and 
less and less force to exert, in proportion as it lies nearer 
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the body of the Bird ; and there is nothing more beau- 
tiful in the structure of a wing than the perfect gradation 
in strength and stifftf^ss, as well* as in modification of 

f 

form, which marks the series from the first of the Primary 
quills to the last £tnd feeblest of the Tertiaries . 1 Now, the 

* t 

sharpness or roundness of a wing at the tip depends on 
he position which is given to the lowest Primary quill. 
If the first, or f even tye secqnd, primary is the longest, 
and all that follow are considerably shorter, the wing is 
necessarily a pointed wing, t bccau$e the tip of a single 
quill forms the end ; but if the third or fourth Primary 
quills are the longest, and the next again on both sides 
are only a little shbrter, the wing becomes a round-ended 
wing. Round-ended wings are also almost always open- 

* 1 ? 

end^d — that is to say, the tips of the* quills do not touch 
each other, but legtve interspaces at the end of the wing, 
through which, of course, a good deal of air escapes. 
Since each single quill is formed on the same principle 
as the whole wing — that is 1 , with the anterior margin stiff 
and the posterior margin yielding — this escape is not 


1 I owe'to the accurate pencil of Mr. J. Wolf the accompanying 
engraving of the wing of the Golden Plover, a Bird of powerful flight. 
In this wing the gradation of the feathers is very perfect It will be 
observed that the first of the Secondaries, the eleventh feather from 
the tip of the wing, is marked by a slight variation in the form * 
of the margin. 
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useless for progression ; but the air acts less favourably 
for this purpose than .when struck by a more com- 
pact set of feathers. .The common Ro*ok and aM the 
Crows are examples of this. The Peregrine Falcon, 
the common Swallow, and all Birds of very powerful 
flight, have been provided with the sharfj-pointed 
structure . 1 

The object of this structtfre, and the mechanical laws 

•• • • 

to which it appeals, will be apparant when we recollect 
what it is on which the propelling power, as distinct 
from the sustaining power, of a Bird’s wing depends. It 
depends # on the reaction of the air escaping backwards — 
that is, in the direction exactly opposite to that of the 

intended motion of the Bird. Any air which escapes 

• « 

from under the wing, in any other direction, will^of 
course react with less advantage upon that motion. But 
from under a round wing a good deal of air must* neces- 
sarily escape along the rounded end — that is, in a direction 
at right angles to the line of intended flight. All the 
reaction produced by this escape is a reaction which is 
useless for propulsion. Accordingly, in all Birds to 
which great velocity of flight is essential, this structure, 
which is common in other Birds, is carefully avoided. 

1 The illustrations of Mr. Wolf will here again be the best ex- 
planation to the reacter of the difference between the sharp and the 
round structure, p. 156. 
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The Hawks have been classified as “'noble” or “ig- 
noble,” according to the length and sharpness of their 
wings : those Vhich .catch their prey by velocity of flight 

c 

having been uniformly provided with the long-pointed 
structure. The Sparrow-Hawk and the Merlin are 
excellent examples of the difference. The Sparrow- 
Hawk, with its comparatively short and blunt wings, 
steals along the hedgerows and pounces on its prey by 

• t # # •€ 

surprise ; seldom chasing it, except for a short distance, 

and when the victim is at a disadvantage. And well do 

, *. . * 

the smaller Birds know this nabit, and the limit of his 

, • 

powers. Many of them chase and “ chaff” the Sparrow- 
Hawk, when he is seen flying in the open, perfectly 
aware that he cannot catch them by fast flying. But 

they never play these tricks with thf Merlin. This beau- 

« 

tiful little ‘Falcon hunts the open ground, giving fair 
chase to its quarry by power and speed of flight. The 
MSrlin delights in flying at some of the fastest Birds, such 
as the Snipe. The longest and most beautiful trial of 
wingmanship I have ever seen was the chase of a Merlin 
after a Snipe in one of the Hebrides. It lasted as far 
as the eye could reach, and seemed to continue far out 
to sea. In the Merlin, as in all the fastest Falcons, the 
second quill feather is the longest in the wing ; the 
others rapidly diminish ; and the point of the wing looks 
as sharp as a needle in the air. 
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There is yet one other power which it is absolutely 

necessary to some Birds that their wings should enable 

them to exert : and that is, the power of ‘standing still, 
• # • 
or remaining suspended in the Sir without any forward 

motion. One familiar example of this js the common 
Kestrel, which, from the frequent exercise of thi3 power, 
is called in some counties the “ Windhover.” «The 
mechanical principles on which the machinery of flight 
is adapted to this purpose, *’are vejy simple. No Bird 
can exercise this power which is not provided with wings 
large enough, long enough* and powerful enough to sus- 
tain its weight with ease, arid without violent exertion. 
.• 

Large wings can always be diminished at the pleasure of 
the Bird, by being partially folded inwards ; and this 
contraction of the are^i is constantly resorted to. But a 
Bird which has wings so small and scanty as ‘to compel 
it to strike them always at ftill stretch, and with* great 
velocity in order to fly at all, is incapable of standing 
still in the air. No man ever Sjiw a Diver or a Duck 
performing the evolution which the Kestrel may be seen 
performing every hour over so many English fields. The 
cause of this is obvious, if we refer to the principles 
which have already been explained. We have seen that 
the perpendicular stroke of a Bird’s wing has the double 
effect of both propelling and sustaining. The reaction 
ftbm such a stroke brings two different forces to bear 
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upon the Bird — one whose direction is upwards, and 
another whose direction is forwards. How can these 
two* effects be separated from r each other? How can 
the wing be so moved as to keep up just enough of the 
sustaining forcq. without allowing the propelling force to 
come irfto play ? The answer to this, although it involves 
some very complicated laws connected with what mecha- 
nicians call the “parallelogiam of forces,” is practically 
a simple one. It can only be done by shortening the 
stroke, and altering the perpendicularity of its direction. 
Of course, if a Bird, by altering the axis of its own body, 
can direct its wing-stroke in some degree forwards , it 
will have the effect of stopping instead of promoting t 
progression. But in order to do this, it must have a 
superabundance of sustaining force, because some of this 
force is sacrificed when the stroke is off the perpen- 
dicular. Hence it follows that Birds so heavy as to 
require the whole action of their wings to sustain them 
at all, can never afford this sacrifice of the sustaining 
force, and, except for the purpose of arresting their flight, 
can never strike except directly downwards, — that is, 
directly against the opposing force of gravity. But Birds 
with superabundant sustaining power, and long sharp 
wings, have nothing to do but to diminish the length of 
stroke, and direct it off the perpendicular at such an 
angle as will bring all the forces bearing upon their body 
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to an exact balance, and they will then remain stationary 
at a fixed point in the air . 1 

They are greatly assisted in this beautiful evolution 
by an adverse current of air ; and it will always be 
observed that the Kestrel, when hovering, «turns his head 
to wind, and hangs his whole body at a greater or less 
angle to the plane of the horizon. When there is* no 

wind, or very little, the sustaining force is kept up by 

• • • 

a short rapid action of the pinionsy* and the long tail 
is spread out like a fan to assist in stopping any ten- 
dency to onward motion. When there is a strong 
breeze, no f flapping is required at all — the force of the 
wind supplying the whole fo?ce necessary to counteract 
the force of gravity ; and in proportion to the increasing 
strength of the wind, the amount of vane which must be 
exposed to it becomes less and less. I have seen a 
Kestrel stand suspended in a half gale with the wings 
folded close to the body, and with no visible muscular 
motion whatever. And so nice- is the adjustment of 
position which is requisite to produce this exact balance 
of all the forces bearing on the Bird, that the change 
in that position which again instantly results in a for- 
ward motion is very often almost insensible to the eye. 

i Mr. Wolf’s illustration of a Kestrel hovering shows accurately 
the position of the bird when the action is performed in still air. 

M 
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It is generally a slight expansion of the wings, and a 
very slight change in the axis of the body. 

And here *it may be observed that the tails of Birds 
have not, as is often supposed, any function analogous 
to the rudder of a ship. Birds which have lost the tail 

C 

are not thereby rendered incapable of turning. If the 
steering function had been assigned to Birds’ tails, the 
vane of the tail must havfc been set, not* as it is, hori- 
zontally, but perpendicularly to the liqe of flight. But 
a Bird’s tail has in flight no ^lateral motion whatever. 
It does, indeed, materially assist the Bird in turning, 
because it serves to stop the way of a Bird when it 
rises or turns in the air to take a new direction. Thq, 
feathers of the tail are also capable of being depressed 
junequally, — that is, more at one <side than at the other ; 

c 

and when the whole are spread out like the leaves of 
a fan, this depression at one side is a means whereby 

o 

the Bird can exert against the air which is passing under 
it greater muscular pressure upon one side than upon the 
other, and can thus help the turning action of the wings. 
With a telescope I have seen this action of the tail very 
marked in the soaring flight of the Buzzard, when the 
Bird is wheeling round in spiral circles. The tail con- 
tributes also largely to the general balance of the body, 
which in itself is an important element in the facility 
of flight. Accordingly, almost all Birds which depend 
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on great ease of evolution in flight — or on the power 
of stopping suddenly, have largely developed .tails. 

ft 

This is the case with alt the Birds cf prey — with the 
Kestrel in a conspicuous degree. But there are some 
exceptions which show that great powers* of flight are 
not always dependent on the possession of a large tail 
—as, for example, the Swift. 

Another explanation has t>pen giijen of the means 
by which Birds r. re able to turn in "flight, which is a 
curious example how jiregonceived theories founded 
on false analogies will vitiate our observation of the 
commonest* facts in nature. I do not know of any 
modern work that gives any account of the theory of 
flight, which is even tolerably correct. But in most 
points an admirable accfbunt is to be found in the cele- 
brated work of Borelli, “ De «Motu Animalium.” On 
the question, however, of steerage in flight, he gives a 
solution which the most ordinary observation is sufficient 
to contradict. Borelli is quite await that the tail in Birds 
has no such function as that which is usually assigned to 
it, and he points out the true theoretical objection to 
the possibility of its having any guiding power — viz., 
its horizontal position, and its immobility in the lateral 
direction. But the theory which he himself propounds 
is equally erroneous. It is this, — that Birds deflect their 
course to the right or to the left, as rowers turn a row- 
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boat — by striking more quickly and more strongly 
with pne wing than with the other . 1 To this theory 
there are two objections — first, that as matter of fact 
Birds can turn, and do turn, even to the extent of 
describing cofiiplete circles in the air, without any flap- 

c 

ping either of one wing or the other : and secondly, 
that when Birds do flap and turn at the same time, not 
the slightest difference in time between the two wing- 
strokes can ever be detected. The beats of a Bird’s 
two wings are always exactly synchronous. But the 
first of these two objections is of itself quite sufficient 
to disprove the theory. No man can have watched 
even for a moment the flight of the common Swallow, 
and especially the flight of the Swift, without seeing it 
perform complete gyrations inf* the air without any 
strokes of either wing. ^ he only change which can ever 
be detected by the eye is a slight elevation on one side 

1 Referring to a boat, He says r“ Si remi dexterilateris celerius 
qjiam sinistri aquam retrorsum impellant — semper prora revalvetur 
versus sinistrum latus ; ergo eodem irtodo dum avis in medio fluido 
aeris innatat, volando cequilibrata in centro gravitatis ejus, si sola 
djextra ala deorsum sed oblique flectatur, aerem subjectum impel- 
lando versus caudam necessario ad instar navis mox memoratse, per* 
movetur latus ejus dextrum, quiescente aut tardius moto sinistro 
latera. Ex quo fit, ut avis pars anterior circa centrum gravitatis 
ejus revoluta, flectatur versum sinistrum ^atus.” — Borellus, “De 
Motu Animalium,” Pars Prima. Propositio cxcix. 
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of the whole body, and a slight depression of the other. 
The depression is always on that side towards which the 
bird is turning. On the ppposite side, that from which 
the Bird is turning, there is of course a corresponding ele- 
vation. Sometimes this is very obvious ; 4>ut in general 
it is so slight as to require close observation to detect it. 
In the Albatross, when sweeping round, the wings *are 
often pointed in a direction nearly perpendicular to 
the sea. 1 The effect of this, of course, is to expose the 
two vanes at different angles to the aerial currents— 
and it must be remembered that in flight the balance 
of afl the forces employed is so extremely fine that the 
most minute alteration in fhe degree in which they 
tear upon each other will produce an immense change 
in the result. It is i*ot surprising, therefore, that the 
muscular movements which serve to turn the axis of 
a flying Bird from one direction to another, are very 


1 See a very interesting account of the flight of the Albatross by 
Captain T. W. Hutton, in the “Ibis” for July 1864. Captain 
Hutton says : “ If he wishes to turn to the rights he bends his head 
and tail slightly upwards, at the same time raising his left side and 
lowering the right , in proportion to the sharpness of the curve he 
wishes to make, the wings being kept rigid the whole time.” This 
is the only paper I have seen on the flight of birds in which obser* 
vation of the facts is not vitiated by some false preconceived theory 
on their cause. Captain Huttorr has thoroughly seized the true 
mechanical principles of flight. 
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often so extremely minute as generally altogether to 
elude the sight. But in general terms, it may be said 

r 

thak a Bird turns in flying essentially on the same prin- 
ciple as that on which a Man turns in walking. It is 
done in both .cases by change in the direction of mus- 
cular pressure upon a resisting medium. By an ex- 
quisite combination of different laws, and by mecha- 
nical contrivance in the adjustment of them, it has been 
given to a Bird to* find in the thin and yielding air a 
medium of resistance against which its own muscular 
force may act, as firm and' as effective as that which 
Man finds in the solid earth. 

¥ 

The Humming Birds aie perhaps the most remark- 
able examples in the world of the machinery of flight. 
The power of poising themselves in the air, — remain- 
ing absolutely stationary whilst they search the blossoms 
for insects, — is a power essential to their life. It is 
a power accordingly which is enjoyed by them in the 
highest perfection. When they intend progressive flight, 
it is effected with such velocity as to elude the eye. 
The action of the wing in all these cases is far too 
rapid to enable the observer to detect the exact differ- 
ence between that kind of motion which keeps the Bird 
at absolute rest in the air, and that which carries it 
along with such immense velocity* But there can be 
no doubt that the change is one from a short quick 
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stroke delivered obliquely forward, to a full stroke, 
more slow, but delivered perpendicularly. This corre- 
sponds with the account given by that most accurate 
ornithological observer, Mr. GouPd. He says : “ When 
poised before any object, this action ctf the wing is 
so rapidly performed that it is impossible for the eye 
to follow each stroke, and a hazy semicircle of iildis- 

tinctness on each side of Irfie Bird is all that is per- 

• • * 

ceptible.” There is another fact ryentioned by those 
who have watched their movements m8st closely which 
corresponds with the explanation already given — viz., 
the*fact that the axis of the Humming Bird’s body 
when hovering is always highly inclined ’ so much so as 
to appear almost perpendicular in the air. In other 
words the wing-strok<^ instead of being delivered per- 
pendicularly downwards, which would infallibly carry 
the body onwards, is delivered at such an angle for- 
wards as to bring to an exact balance the upward, th*e 
downward, and the forward forcqs which bear upon the 
body of the Bird. Mr. Darwin says, “ When hovering 
by a flower, the tail is constantly shut and expanded like 
a fan, the body being kept in a nearly vertical position .” 
Mr. Wallace, another accurate observer, describes the 
Humming Birds as “ balancing themselves vertically 
in the air." 

These are a few, and a few only, of the adjustments 
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required in order to the giving of the power of flight ; — - 
adjustments of organic growth to intensity of vital force 
— qf external structure to external work — of shape in 
each separate feather to definite shape in the series as a 
whole — of material to resistance — of mass and form to 

C« 

required velocities ; adjustments, in short, of law to law, 
of force to force, and of all to Purpose. So many are 
these contrivances, so varioys, so fine, so intricate, that a 
volume might be written without exhausting the beauty 
of the method iifwhioh this one mechanical problem has 
been solved. It is l by knowledge of unchanging laws 
that these victories over them seem to be achieved : yet 
not by knowledge only, except as the guide of Power. 
For here as everywhere else in Nature, we see the same 
mysterious need of conforming tojmperative conditions, 
side by side with absolute control over the forces through 
which this conformity is Secured. When any given pur- 
pose cannot be attained without the violation of some 
law, unless by some new power, and some new ma- 
chinery — the requisite power and mechanism are evolved 
generally out of old materials, and by modifications of 
pre-existing forms. There can be no better example of 
this than a wing-feather. It is a production wholly 
unlike any other animal growth — an implement specially 
formed to combine strength with lightness, elasticity, and 

is 

imperviousness to air. Again, the bones of a Bird’s whig 
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are the bones of the Mammalian arm and hand, specially 
modified to support the feathers. The same purpose is 
effected by other means jn connexion with precisely the 
same bones in the flying Mammalia — the Bats. In these 
animals the finger-bones instead of being compressed or 
soldered together to support feathers, are separated, 
attenuated, and greatly lengthened to afford attachment 

to a web or flying membrane which is stretched between 

• * • 

them. In other ages of the world there were also flymg 
Lizards. But in all these cases the mechanical principle 
is the same, and there* h*as been the same ingenious 
adaptation of material and of force to the universal laws 
of motion. • 

On the earth and on the sea Man has attained to 
powers of locomotion with which, in strength, endur- 
ance, and in velocity, no animal movement caft compare. 
But the air is an element on which he cannot travel — an 
ocean which he cannot navigate. The Birds of heaven 
are still his envy, and on the paths they tread he cannot 
follow. As yet ! for it is not certain that this exclusion is 
to be perpetual. His failure has resulted quite as much 
from his ignorance of natural laws, as from his inability 
to meet the conditions which they demand. All at- 
tempts to guide bodies buoyant in the air must be fruit- 
less. Balloons are mere toys. No flying animal has 
ever been formed on the principle of buoyancy. Birds 
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and Bats, and Dragons, have been all inlmensely heavier 
than the air, and their weight is one of the forces most 
ess«ntial to their flight. Yet there is a real impediment 
in the way of Man naVigating the air — and that is the 
excessive weight of the only great mechanical moving 
powers 1 hitherto placed at his disposal. When Science 
shall have discovered some moving power greatly lighter 
than any we yet know, in all probability the problem will 

c C. 

be solved . 1 But of, one thing we may be sure — that if 

Man is ever destined to navigate the air, it will be in 

* ♦. 

machines formed in strict obedience to the mechanical 
laws which have been employed by the Creator for the 
same purpose in flying animals . 2 

1 Th- men of Science in France are ahead of the men of Science 
in England upon this subject. There Is a society established in 
Paris which ^announces in its very title the true fundamental prin- 
ciple of flight — “Soci&e d’Emcouragement pour la Locomotion 
a^rienne au moyen d’Appareils plus lourds que TAir.” The 
false principle of Buoyancy is thus eliminated and banished from 
the question. 

2 I owe to my father ( John, 7th Duke of Argyll) my knowledge 
of the Theory of Flight which is expounded in this chapter. The 
retired life he led, and the dislike he had of the work of literary 
composition, confined the knowledge of his views within a com- 
paratively narrow circle. But his love of mechanical science, and 
his study of tne problem during many years of investigation and 
experiment, made him thoroughly master of the subject. In his 
devices for testing and illustrating the trutl\of his Theory, he was 
chiefly assisted by two very ingenious men, the late Mr. John Haft, 
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of Glasgow, and tit late Mr, Robert Bryson, of Mnbn^u Tie 
result of lis investigations led him to theopinion that until a lighter 
loving power than steam is discovered, it will le impose to 
construct successfully machines for tie navigation of tie air, 1 1 
shll only add, that having made omitlology a favourite pursuit, 
1 lave been led doting many years to test this theory by close 
observation of tie light of Birds ; and that from tie manner in 
which it Is into, and explains all the fads, I lave been always 
more and more satisfied of its truth, 
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APPARENT EXCEPTIONS TO THE SUPREMACY OF 
PURPOSE. t 

r, 

Y ET, as we look at Nature, the fact will force itself 
upon us that there are structures in which we 
cannot recognise any use; that there are contrivances 
which often fail of their effect ; and that there are others 
which appear to be separated from the conditions they 
were intended to meet, and under which alone their 
usefulness could arise. Such instances occur in many 
branches of inquiry ; and although in the great mass of 

r 

natural phenomena the supremacy of Purpose is evident 
eftough, such cases do frequently come across our path 
as cases of exception— cases in which Law does not 
seem to be subservient to Will, but to be asserting a 
power and an endurance of its own. 

The degree of importance which may be attached to 
such cases as a source of real difficulty, will vary with 
the character of the individual mind, and its capacity of 
holding by the great lines of evidence which run through 
the whole Order of Nature. It is with these cases as 
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with the local currents which sometimes obscure the 
rising and falling of the tides. When watched from 
hour to hour, the greater law is clearly discernible - by 
well-marked effects : but when watched from minute to 
minute, that law is not distinct, and there are waves 
which seem like a rebellion of the sea against the force 
which is dragging it from the land. The Ordef of 
Nature is very complicated, and very gartially^understood. 
It is to be expected therefore that there should be a vast 
variety of subordinate facets, whose relation to each other 
and^to the whole must be*a matter of perplexity to us. 
It is so with the relation in which different known laws 
of Nature stand to each other; much more must it be so 
with the far deeper subject of the relation which these 
laws bear to the Will ;jnd the intentions of the Supreme. 
But as cases of intention frustrated, of structure without 
apparent purpose, of organs dissociated from function 
and from the opportunities of use, are sometimes source's 
of difficulty, it may be well to consider this subject a 
little nearer. Let us look at it both in the light of 
abstract reasoning, and also in the light of particular 
illustration. 

In the first place, then, we must remember that results 
which may appear as exceptions to the attainment of one 
Purpose may be nothing more than fulfilments of an- 
other. This follows from the truth which has been dealt 
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with in a former page , 1 that we are “ greatly ignorant,” 
as Bishop Butler says, how far anything in Nature is to 
be regarded as a rgcans or as an end, and that ultimate 
or final purposes we can never see. The difficulty hence 
arising has often been represented as a fundamental ob- 
jection to the whole doctrine of Intention. But this view 
is founded on a very great, although a very natural con- 
fusion of thought. ( The peiception of Purpose and In- 
tention is inseparable from the perception of Adjustment 
and Function as these are exhibited in Nature. As such 
if belongs to Knowledge. It is the perception of a re- 
lation between those phenomena and certain well known 
phenomena of Mind. But to perceive a relation is not 
necessarily to perceive all that this relation involves. To 
perceive intention is a very different thing from per- 
ceiving all that is intended. Our own human experience 
should make this distinction familiar to us. Many things 
we do and many things we contrive are done and con- 
trived with more than one intention. In the light of this 
experience it is altogether irrational to regard as an ex- 
ception to the attainment of Purpose in Nature the fact, 
for example, “ that of fifty seeds she often brings but one 
to bear." It throws no doubt or difficulty in the way of 
our conviction, for example, that one purpose of seed- 


1 Ante, p. 80. 
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bearing in Plants is the reproduction of their kind, 
because it appears that another purpose to which that 
seed-bearing is applied is the suppprt of animal life. 
The intention with which a graiif of wheat is so con- 
stituted as to be capable of producing pother wheat 
plant, is not the less in the nature of Purpose because 
it co-exists with another intention, that the same grain 
should be capable of sustaining the powers and the en- 
joyments of Life in the Body* and in*the Mind of Man. 
On the contrary, the power possessed by most plants, 
and by this plant especisflly, of producing seed in a 

m 

ratio far beyond that which would be required for 
one purpose, is the sure indication and the proof that 
another purpose larger and wider was in view. Yet the 
seeds of com which, ^s seeds, are destroyed when diey 
are converted into bread, may in that aspect be re- 
presented and regarded as “ failures.” In reference to 
this kind of failure, it has been actually argued that i» 
Nature “the prodigality of waste is far more con- 
spicuous than the wise economy of which so much is 
said.” 1 When applied to the case of the wheat plant 
the fallacy is apparent, and would probably be admitted. 
But this is only one example of a class to which an 
infinite number of other examples in Nature may be 


1 Mr. G. H. Lewes, Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 100. 
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referred. There may be, indeed, and there are, in- 
numerable examples where the meaning of like “ failures” 

e • 

is enot equally evident to us — some which may be 
involved in utter an& hopeless darkness — some which 
may run up into the great master difficulty — that which 
we are accustomed to call the “ Origin of Evil.” But 
the same argument applies to all. It is not that Purpose 
and Intention solve all difficulties. But it is that no 

c % 

difficulty in perceiving what may be the purpose and 
intention of a particular fact can affect the reality and 
truth of that perception in 'other cases where no such 
difficulty exists. Let us 'now look at the same subject 
in the light of particular examples. 

There is one explanation which, it cannot be doubted, 
applies to many cases ; and this f is, the simple explana- 
tion that 4 ' we often mistake the purpose of particular 
structures in Nature, and connect them with intentions 
which are not, and never were, the intentions really in 
view. The best naturalists are liable to such mistakes. A 
very curious illustration is afforded by an observation of 
Mr. Darwin, in his “ Origin of Species.” He says that 
“ if green Woodpeckers alone had existed, and we did 
not know that there were any black and pied kinds, 

1 daresay we should have thought that the green colour 
vas a beautiful adaptation to hide this tree-frequenting 
aird from its enemies.” Now, this introduces us to* a 
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very curious subject, and one as well adapted as any 
other to illustrate the relation in which Law stands to 
Purpose in the economy pf Nature. 

There can be no doubt that the principle of adapted 
colouring with the effect and for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, prevails extensively in various branches of the 
Animal Kingdom. It arises, probably, like all other 

phenomena, by way of Natural Consequence, out of 

• • • 

some combination of forces which are the instruments 
employed. We have no knowledge what these forces 
are ; but we can imagine tfiem to be worked into a law 
of assimilation, founded on some such principle as that 
which photography has revealed. It is true that Man 
has not yet discovered any process by which the tints of 
Nature can be transferred, as the most delicate shades 
of light can be transferred, to surfaces artificially pre- 
pared to receive them. Such a process is, however, very 
probably within the reach even of human chemistry, and* 
it is one which is certainly kno^n in the laboratory of 
Nature. The Chameleon is the extreme case in which 
the effect of such a process is proverbially known. 
Many Fish exhibit it in a remarkable degree, changing 
colour rapidly in harmony with the colour of the water in 
which they swim, or of the bottom on which they lie. The 
law on which such changes depend is very obscure : but 
it p appears to be a natural process, as constant as all other 
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laws are — that is, constant whenever given conditions 
are brought together. It is possible that the effect may 
be’due to a cause /.vhich is well known to be capable of 
producing somewhat analogous results. Even before the 
days of Jacob and of Laban, it seems to have been 
known that through the eyes of the female parent colour 
can be determined in her young j and although this is 
certainly not the law which commonly determines colour 
— operating as it does, so far as we kjiow, seldom, and 
only in a small degree — it is quite conceivable that, 
under special conditions, it is capable of being worked 
as a great power in Nature. But, then, these f conditions 
are not brought together except with a view to purpose.. 
For now let us see how this law, whatever it may be, is 
regulated and applied. 

One thing is certain : assimilated colouring is not 

' * 

applied universally ; on the contrary, it is applied very 
'partially. Is it, therefore, applied arbitrarily — at hap- 
hazard, or without reference to conditions in which we 
can trace a reason and a rule ? Far from it. The rule 
appears to be this : — adaptive colouring, as a means of 
concealment, is never applied (i) to any animal whose 
habits do not expose it to special danger, or (2) to any 
animal which is sufficiently endowed with other more 
effective means of escape. 

This is the higher Law of Purpose which governs &e 
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lesser law, whatever it may be, by which assimilative 
colouring is produced. Now, no man who had observed 
this higher law could evei; fall into the error of supposing 
that the colour of the Green Woocfpecker was given to it 
as a means of concealment. Few Birds a*e so invisible 
as Woodpeckers, because their structure and habits give 
them other methods o{ escaping observation, which are 
most curious and effective.* They have few natural 
enemies but Man ; and when in danger of being seen by 
him, they slip and glide round the bole of a tree or 
bough on which they may be climbing, with a swift, 
silent, ant^ cunning motion, and from behind that shelter, 
with nothing visible but thdr head, they keep a close 
watch upon the movements of the enemy. With such 
sleight of feet, there is no need of lazier methods of 
concealment. 

Accordingly, in this family of Birds, the law of assimi- 
lation is withheld from application, and the most violent* 
and strongly contrasted colouring prevails. Jet black, 
side by side with pure white, and the most brilliant 
crimsons, are common in the plumage of the Wood- 
peckers. No birds are more conspicuous in colouring, 
yet none are more seldom seen. The Green Woodpecker 
itself, with its yellow tints and crimson hood, contrasts 
strongly with the bark on which it climbs. The purpose 
oi concealment being effected by other means, gives 

N 2 
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way to the purpose of beauty or of adornment in the dis- 
position of colours. And in general the same rule ap- 
plies to all Bird^whose life is led among woods and 
forests. Comparatively inaccessible to Birds of prey, they 
exhibit every-variety of tint, and the principle of invisi- 
bility Irorn assimilated colouring is almost unknown. 

It must always be remembered < that animals of prey 

are as much intended to capture their food, as their 

victims are intended to have some chances and facilities 

of escape. The purpose here is a double purpose — a 

purpose not in all cases to preserve life, but to maintain 

its balance and due proportion. In order tq effect this 

purpose, the means of aggtession, and of defence, or of 

escape, must bear a definite relation to each other both 

in kind and in degree. When arboreal Birds leave their 

sheltering trees, they are exposed to the attacks of 
* * 

Hawks, but they have fair opportunities of retreating 
to their coverts again ; and the upward spring of the 
disappointed Falcon in the air, when his quarry reaches 
the shelter of trees, tells how effective such a retreat is, 
and how completely it ends the chase. On the other 
hand, there is a great variety of Birds whose habitat 
is the open plain — the desert — the unprotected shore — 
the treeless moor — the stony mountain-top. These are 
the favourite hunting-grounds of the Eagles, and the 
Falcons, and the Hawks. There they have free scope 
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for their great powers of wing, and uninterrupted range 
for their piercing powers of sight. And it must be re- 
membered, that even the slowest cf the Hawks can 
on such ground capture with ease Birds which, when 
once on the wing, could distance their pursuer by supe- 
rior speed, because the Hawk, sweeping over the ground, 
takes the prey at a disadvantage, pouncing on it before 
it can get fairly into the air. Birds whose habitat is thus 
exposed could not maintain their existence at all without 
special means of concealment or escape. Accordingly it 
is among such Birds almost exclusively that the law of 
assimilative # colouring prevails. And among them it is 
carried to a perfection which is wonderful indeed. 
Every ornithologist will recognise the truth of the 
observation, that this Jaw prevails chiefly among the 
Grouse, the Partridges, the Plovers, the Snipes, Wood- 
cocks, Sandpipers, and other kindred families, all of 
which inhabit open ground. There can be no better 
examples than the Grouse and the Ptarmigan of our 
Scottish mountains. The close imitation in the plumage 
of these Birds of the general tinting and mottling of the 
ground on which they lie and feed is apparent at a 
glance, and is best known to those who have tried to 
see Grouse or Ptarmigan when sitting, and when their 
position is indicated, within a few feet or a few inches 
by the trembling nostrils and dilated eyeballs of a steady 
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Pointer-Dog. In the case of the common Grouse, as 
the ground is nearly uniform in colour throughout the 
yehr, the colouring of the Bird is constant also. But 
in the case of the Ptarmigan, it changes with the chang- 
ing seasons. ** The pearly grays which in summer match 
so exactly with the lichens of the mountain peaks, give 
place in winter to the pure whi^e which matches not 
less perfectly with, the wreaths of snow. 

This is indeed r a change which requires for its pro- 
duction the agency of other .laws than those merely 
of reflected light, because the substitution of one entire 
set of feathers for another of a different colour, twice 
in every year, implies arrangements which lie deep in 
the organic chemistry of the Bird. The various genera 
of Sand-Grouse and Sand-Partridges which frequent the 
deserts and naked plains of the Asiatic continent, are 
coloured in exquisite harmony with the ground. Our 
common Woodcock is another excellent example, and 
is all the more remarkable as there is one very peculiar 
colour introduced into the plumage of this Bird which 
exactly corresponds with a particular stage in the decay 
of fallen leaves — I mean that in which the browns and 
yellows of the Autumn rot away into the pale ashy 
skeletons which lie in thousands under every wood in 
winter. This colour is exactly reproduced in the feathers 

I 

of the Woodcock, and so mingled with the dark browns 
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and warm yellows of fresher leaves, that the general 
imitation of effect is perfect. And so curiously is the 
purpose of concealment, worked oyt in the plumage 
of the Woodcock, that one conspicuous ornament of 
the bird is covered by a special provision from the 
too curious gaze of those for whose admiration it was 
not intended. The Jtail-feathers of the Woodcock ban 
be erected and spread oirt at pleasure hke a fan, 
and, being tipped on their under .surface with white 
of a brilliant and silvery lustre, set off by contrast with 
an adjacent patch of velvety black, they then produce a 
most conspicuous effect. But the same web which on its 
under surface bears this beautiful but dangerous orna- 
ment, is on its upper surface dulled down to a sombre 
ashy-gray, and becomes as invisible as the rest of the 
plumage. These are all provisions of Nattire, which 
stand in clear and intelligible relation to the habits of 
the Bird. It rests all day upon the ground, under treeS * 
and were it not for its ingeniously adapted colouring, it 
would be peculiarly exposed to destruction. Man is 
an enemy whose cunning inventions overcome all such 
methods of protection, and the Woodcock, when in his 
most rapid flight, is now an easier prey than in older 
times when sitting on the ground. But before fire-arms 
had reached the ^perfection which has enabled us to 
shoot flying Birds, the colouring of the Woodcock served 
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it in good stead, even against the Lords of the Creation. 
In old times it required special skill and practice to see 
Wcfodcocks on the^ground, and the large lustrous black 

4 

eye which is adapted for night-vision was the one spot 
of colour which enabled the fowler of a century and 
a half years ago to detect the bird. Thus Hudibras 
has* it : — 

“ JFor fools 4 are known by looking wise, 

As men f\nd woodcocks by their eyes.” 1 


In Snipes, again, there is a 'remarkable series of straw- 

coloured feathers introduced along the back and shoul- 

*• 

ders, which perfectly imitate the general effect of the 
bleached vegetable stalks common on the ground which 
the Bird frequents. 

> There are other animals in which the principle of 

imitation with a view to* concealment is carried very 

much farther than the mere imitation of colour, and 

extends also to form and structure. There are some 

** 

examples of this in the Class of Insects, so remarkable 
that it is impossible to look at them without ever fresh 
astonishment. I refer to some families of the Orthop- 
terous^ order, and especially to some genera of the 
Mantida and Phasmidce. Many species of the genus 
Mantis are wholly modelled in the form of vegetable 


1 “ Hudibras to Sidrophel,” 79> So. 
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growths. The legs are made to imitate leaf- stalks, the 
body is elongated and notched so as to simulate 3, twig ; 
the segment of the shoulders is sgre^ d out and flattened 
in the likeness of a seed-vessel ; and the large wings are 
exact imitations of a full-blown leaf, with a#l its veins and 
skeleton complete, and all its colour and apparent tex- 
ture. There is something startling and almost horrible 
in the completeness of theMeceptiqn — very horrible it 
must be to its hapless victims. For in this case the 
purpose of the imitation is a purpose of destruction, the 
Mentis being a predacious insect, armed with the most 
terrible weapons, hid under the peaceful forms of the 
vegetable world. It is the* habit of these creatures to 
sit upon the leaves which they so closely resemble, ap- 
parently motionless, hut really advancing on their prey 
with a slow and insensible approach. Their structure 
disarms suspicion. Wonderful as this structure is, it 
would be none the less, but all the more wonderful, i? 
it should arise by way of Natural Consequence from 
some law of development or of growth. It must be a 
law of which at present we have no knowledge, and 
can hardly form any conception. But certain it is that 
here, as in all other cases, the purpose which is actually 
attained, is attained by a special adaptation of ordinary 
structure to a special and extraordinary purpose. No 
new members are given to the Mantis ; there is no 
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departure from the plan on which all other Insects of 
the sapie Order are designed. The body has the same 
nunSber of segments, the legs are the same in number, 
and are composed of the same joints; every part of this 
strange crdature which seems like a bit of foliage ani- 
mated with insect life, can be referred to its correspond- 
ing part in the ordinary anatomy c of its Class. The 
whole effect; is produced by a little elongation here, a 
little swelling there, -a little dwarfing of ?ne part, a little 
development of another. The most striking part of the 

C 

whole imitation — that of the “ nervation ” of the leaf — 
is produced by a modification, not very violent, of a 
structure which belongs to L all flying Insects. Their r 
wings are constructed of a thin filmy material stretched 

a * 

upon a framework of stronger subr.tance, as the sails of 
a windmill 1 are stretched upon a trellis-work of spars. 
This framework is designed in a great variety of patterns 
—more elaborate and more beautiful than the tracery 
of Gothic windows. Ic the Mantis this tracery, instead 
of being drawn in a mere pattern, is drawn in imitation 
of the nervature of a leaf. And imitative colouring is 
added to imitative structure — so that nothing should be 
wanting to its completeness and success. 

It must always be remembered, however, that Con- 
trivance in Nature can never be reduced to a single 
purpose, and to that alone. Almost every example of 
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it is connected 'with a number of' effects which fit into 
each other in endless ramifications of adjustment. For 
example, this imitative structure ^of.rthe Mantidce, sdrves 
as well for their own protection from insectivorous birds 
as for the procuring of their food in the capture of other 
Insects. And this, which is perhaps the subordinate 
purpose in the cage of the Mantidce , emerges as* the 
main purpose in another fafnily of ypitativ^ Insects, the 
Phasmidce. These last are vegetable feeders, and their 
imitative structure is, if possible, even more wonderful, 
as, it certainly is more beautiful. In some species Ihe 
wings ar£ not only made like leaves in form, in struc- 
ture, and in general colo*ur, but they are tinted at 
different seasons of the year with the varying colours 
of spring, of sumrae#, or of autumn. The fundamental 
green is shaded off into browns, and reds, find yellows, 
with a few of those crimson touches which are so com- 
mon in the “ Pageant of the year.” There is one speci- 
men in the British Museum whore the imitative effect is 
pursued, as it were, into a region of still more minute 
and curious observation. The general aspect of sum- 
mer vegetation is much affected by the ravages of insect 
life. Minute larvae eat into the cuticle of leaves, and 
mark them with various spots of bleached or faded 
colour. Now the specimen of Phasma I refer to has 
its wing covered with spots which exactly imitate this 
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appearance of a larva-eaten leaf. Cart it be that this 
effect js itself produced by a really similar cause — the 
eat i fig of some lai&al ( parasite* into the tissue of the 
wing? If so, the combination of means to the pro- 
duction of s & wonderful an effect becomes only the 
more bewildering in the endless vistas of adjustment 
which are opened out. And there is another fact con- 
nected with Jhese Insects wjiich is as astonishing as any 
other. It is this — that the idea and purpose of imitation 
is carried into effect consistently and perseveringly 
through all the stages of the creature’s metamorphos.es. 
The eggs are as perfect imitations of vegetable# seeds as 
the adult insect is of the expanded leaf. In the larval 
form they are like bits of stalk, or chips or cuttings of 

leaves. 

* 

But although^ the laws which determine both form 
and colouring are here seen to be subservient to use, 
we shall never understand the phenomena of Nature 
unless we admit that mere ornament or beauty is in 
itself a purpose, an object, and an end. Mr. Darwin 
denies this ; but he denies it under the strange impres- 
sion, that to admit it would be absolutely fatal to his 
own theory on the Origin of Species. So much the 
worse for his theory, if this incompatibility be true. 
There is indeed a difference, at least in words, between 

I. 

the doctrine now asserted and the doctrine which Mr. 
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Darwin denies. What he denies as a purpose in nature 
is beauty “ in the eyes of Man.” But this evades the 
real point at issue. The relation ( in which natnral 
beauty stands to Man’s apprecia?ion of it, is quite a 
separate question. It is certain enough J:hat the gift 
of ornament in natural things has not been lavished, 
as it is lavished, for the mere admiration of mankihd. 
Ornament was as universal-*-applied upon a scale at 
once as grand apd as minute as now — during the long 
ages before Man was bom. Some of the most beau- 
tiful forms in Nature are t?ie shells of the marine Mol- 
lusca, and^many of them are the richest, too, in surface 
ornament. But, prodigal of # beauty as the Ocean now 
is in the creatures which it holds, its wealth was even 
greater and more aboqpding in times when there was no 
man to gather them. The shells and corals ‘•of the old 
Silurian Sea were as elaborate and as richly carved as 
those which we now admire : and the noble Ammonites* 
of the Secondary ages must havg been glorious things 
indeed. Even now there is abundant evidence that 
although Man was intended to admire beauty, beauty 
was not intended only for Man’s admiration. Nowhere 
is ornament more richly given, nowhere is it seen more 
separate from use, than in those organisms of whose 
countless millions the microscope alone enables a few 
nften for a few moments to see a few examples. There 
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is no better illustration of this than, a class of forms 
belonging to the border-land of animal and vegetable life 
called the Diatomacece , which, though invisible to the 
naked eye, play an important part in the economy of 
Nature. They exist almost everywhere, and of their 
remains whole strata, and even mountains, are in great part 
composed. They have shells of pure silex, and these, 
each after its own kind, are all covered with the most 

a O 4 n 

elaborate ornament — striated, or fluted, or punctured, or 
dotted in patterns which are mere patterns, but patterns 
of perfect, and sometimes of most complex, beauty. 
No graving done with the graver’s tool can^ equal that 
work in gracefulness of design, or in delicacy and 
strength of touch. Yet it is impossible to look at 
these forms — in all the variety >vhich is often crowded 
under a single lens — without recognising instinctively 
that the work of the graver is work strictly analogous, 
— addressed to the same perceptions, — founded on the 
same idea, — having for its object the same end and aim. 
And as the work of the graver varies for the mere sake 
of varying, so does the work on these microscopic 
shells. In the same drop of moisture there may be 
some dozen or twenty forms, each with its own dis- 
tinctive pattern, all as constant as they are distinctive, 
yet having all apparently the same habits, and without 

<r 

any perceptible difference of function. 
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It would be to doubt the evidence of our senses 
* 

and of our reason, or else to assume hypotheses of 
which there is no proof whatever, if we were to* doubt 
that mere ornament, mere variety are as much an end 
and aim in the workshop of Nature as tljey are known 
to be in the workshop of the goldsmith and the jeweller. 
Why should they not? The love and desire of these 
is universal in the mind of,Man. It is seen not more 
distinctly in the highest fdrms of^ civilized art than 
in the habits of the rudest savage, who covers with 
elaborate carving the iTatftile of his war-club, or the 
proV of his canoe. Is it likely that this universal aim 
and purpose of the mind £>f Man should be wholly 
without relation to the aims and purposes of his Creator? 
He that formed the eye to see beauty, shall He not see 
it ? He that gave the human hand its cunning to worx 
for beauty, shall His hand rfever work for it? How, 
then, shall we account for all the beauty of the world — for. 
the careful provision made for it where it is only the 
secondary object, not the first? Even in those cases, 
for example, where concealment is the main object in 
view, ornament is never forgotten, but lies as it were 
underneath, carried into effect under the conditions 
and limitations imposed by the higher law and the 
more special purpose. Thus the feathers of the Ptar- 
migan, though confined by the law of assimilative 
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colouring to a mixture of black and white or gray, 
have those simple colours disposed in crescent bars 
and mottlings of beautiful form, even as the lichens 
which they imitate spread in radiating lines and semi- 
circular ripples over the weather-beaten stones. It is 
the sarife with all other Birds whose colour is the colour 
of ‘their home. For the purpose of concealment, their 
colouring would be equally!, effective if it were laid on 
without order or regularity of form. But this is never 
done. The required tints are always disposed in pat- 
terns, each varying with the genus and the species ; 
varying for the mere sake of variation, and for the 
beauty which belongs to ornament. And where this 
purpose is not under the restraint of any other purpose 
controlling it and keeping it down as it were within com- 
paratively 'narrow limits, how gorgeous are the results 
attained ! What shall we^say of flowers — those banners 
of the vegetable world, which march in such various 
and splendid triumph before the coming of its fruits ? 
What shall we say of the Humming Birds — whose 
feathers are made to return the light which falls upon 
them, as if rekindled from intenser fires, and coloured 
with more than all the colours of all the gems ? 

There is one instance in Nature (and, as far as I 

know, only one) in which ornament takes the form of 

8 

pictorial representation. The secondary feathers in the 
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wing of the Argus Pheasant are developed into long 
plumes, which the bird can erect and spread out, like a 
fan, as a Peacock spreads his tram. These feathers 
are decorated with a series of conspicuous spots or 
“ eyes,” which are so coloured as to imitat? the effect of 
balls. The shadows and the “high light” are placed 

9 

exactly where an arjist would place them in order to 
represent a sphere . 1 The *“ eyes ”, of ths Peacock’s 
train are wonderful examples of ortiament ; but they 
do not represent anything ^except their own harmonies 
of colour. The “ eyes ” of the Argus Pheasant are like 
the “ball ^nd socket” ornament which is common in 
the decorations of human art. It is no answer to this 
argument in respect to beauty, that we are constantly 
discovering the use of* beautiful structures in which the 
beauty only, and not the usefulness, had been hitherto 
perceived. The harmonies on which all beauty pro- 
bably depends are so minutely connected in Nature that 
“ use ” and ornament may often «both arise out of the 
same conditions. Thus, some of the most beautiful 
lines on the surface of shells are simply the lines of 
their annual growth, which growth has followed definite 
curves, and it is the “law” of these curves that is beau- 

1 I owe the observation of this curious fact to my friend Mr. 
James Nasmyth, so will known as the inventor of the Steam 
Hammer, and as a distinguished astronomer. 
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tiful in our eyes. Again, the forms of many Fish which 
are so beautiful, are also forms founded on the lines 
of l least resistances The same observation applies to 
the form of the bodies and of the wings of Birds. 
Throughout ^Nature, ornament is perpetually the result 
of conditions and arrangements fitted to use and con- 
trived for the discharge of function. But the same 
principle applies to humdn art, and few persons are 
probably aware h<sw many of the mere ornaments of 
architecture are the traditionaj representation of parts 
which had their origin in essential structure. Yet who 
would argue from this fact that ornament is npt a special 
aim in the works of Man ? 0 When the savage carves the 

handle of his war-club, the immediate purpose of his 
*. * 

carving is to give his own hand l firmer hold. But any 
shapeless Scratches would-be enough for this. When he 
carves it in an elaborate pattern, he does so for the love 
of ornament, and to satisfy the sense of beauty. 

There is, however,* another department of natural 
phenomena which, much more than the one we have 
been now considering, does at first sight suggest to the 
mind the subordination of Purpose and the supremacy 
of Law. It is the department of Comparative Anatomy. 
It is a fact now well known and universally accepted, 
that in many animal structures, perhaps in all except 
one, there are parts the presence of which cannot be 
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explained, from their serving any immediate use, or 
discharging any actual function. For example, the Jimbs 
of all the Mammalia, and«even of jll ihe Lizards, termi- 
nate in five jointed bones or fingers. But in many 
animals the whole five are not needed, but oifly some one, 
or two, or three. In such cases the remainder are indeed 

m 

dwarfed, sometimes almost extinguished ; but the curious 
fact is that rudimentally the wjiole number are always to 
be traced. Even in the Horse, whei£ one only of the 
five is directly used, and where this one is enlarged and 
developed into a hoof, parts corresponding to the remain- 
ing four fingers can be detected in the anatomy of the 
limb. Other examples of the same principle might be 
given without number. Thus there are Monkeys which 
have no thumbs for ttse, but only thumb-bones hid 
beneath the skin : the wingless J3ird of New Zealand, the 
“Apteryx,” has useless wing-bones similarly placed : snakes 
destined always to creep “ upon their belly” have never- 
theless rudiments of legs, and the Common “ Slowworm ” 
has even the “ blade bone ’’ and “ collar bone ” of rudi- 
mentary or aborted limbs : the Narwhal has only one 
tusk, on the left side, developed for use, like the horn of 
an heraldic Unicom, but the other tusk, on the right 
side, is present as a useless germ : the female Narwhal 

has both tusks reduced to the same unserviceable con- 

1 £ 

dition : young whalebone Whales are bom with teeth 


o 2 
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which never cut the gum, and whiah are afterwards 
absorbed as entirely useless to the creature’s life. 

'At first sight it •may appear, as if these were facts not 
to be reconciled with the supremacy of Purpose : — at 
first sight, Iftlt at first sight only. For as we look at 
them and wonder at them, and set ourselves to discover 
how many of a like nature can be found, our eye catches 
sight of aip Order which had not been at first perceived. 
Exceptions to one’ narrow rule such as we might have 
laid down and followed for ourselves, they are now seen 
to be in strict subordination to a larger rule which it 
would never have entered into our imagination to con- 
ceive. These useless members, these rudimentary or 

aborted limbs which puzzled us so much, are parts of an 

• * 

.universal Plan. On this plan the bony skeletons of 
all living animals have been put together. The forces 
which have been combined for the moulding of Or- 
ganic Forms have been so combined as to mould them 
after certain types or patterns. And when Comparative 
Anatomy has revealed this fact as affecting all the 
animals of the existing world, another branch of the 
same science comes in to conform the generalisation, 
and extend it over the innumerable creatures which 
have existed and have passed away. This one Plan of 
Organic Life has never been departed from since Time 

l 

began. 
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When we have grasped this great fact, all the lesser 
facts which are subordinate to it assume a new t signi- 
ficance. In the first place a Plan of this kind hr in 
itself a Purpose. An Order so vast as this, including 
within itself such variety of detail, and* maintained 
through such periods of Time, implies combination 
and adjustment founded upon, and carrying into effect, 
one vast conception. It is obly as ar^ Order of Thought 
that the doctrine of Animal Homologies is intelligible 

at all. It is a Mental Order, and can only be mentally 

* 9 

perceived. For what do we mean when we say that 
this bone jn one kind of animal corresponds to such 
another bone in another kind of animal ? Corresponds 
— in what sense? Not in the method of using it — for 
very often limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse and opposite uses.* To what 
standard, then, are we referring when we say that such 
and such two limbs are homologically the same ? It 'is * 
to the standard of an Ideal Order — a Plan — a Type — a 
Pattern mentally conceived. This sounds very recon- 
dite and metaphysical ; and yet the habit of referring 
physical facts to some ideal standard and order of 
thought is a universal instinct in the human mind. It 
is one of the earliest of our efforts in endeavouring to 
understand the phenomena around us. The science of 
Homologies,' as developed by Cuvier and Hunter and 
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Owen and Huxley, is indeed an intricate, almost a 

transcendental science. Yet Dr. Livingstone found the 

natives of Africa r,debating a, question which belongs 
( 

essentially to that science and involves the whole prin- 
ciple of the- mental process by which it is pursued. 
The debate was on the question “ whether the two toes 
of the Ostrich represent the thumb and forefinger in 
Man, or the little, and ring-finger.” 1 This is purely a 
question of Comparative Anatomy. It is founded on 
the instinctive perception that even between two frames 
so widely separated as those of an Ostrich and a Man, 
there is a common Plan of structure, with rgference to 
which plan, parts wholly dissimilar in appearance and in, 
• use, can nevertheless be identified as “representative” 

t 

of each other : — that is, as holding the same relative 

place in ofte Ijdeal Order of arrangement. 

( 

The recognition of this idea in minds so rude is not 
the less remarkable from the fact that both sides in this 
African debate were wrong in their practical application 
of the idea to the particular case before them. Unity 
of design amidst variety of form is so conspicuous and 
universal in the works of Nature that the perception 
of it could not possibly escape recognition even by the 
rudest human mind, formed as that Mind is to see 


1 “The Zambesi and its Tributaries,” ]x 424. 
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Order, and to work for it, and to admire it. But though 
instinct is enough to give us the general idea, and to 
trace it in a thousand instances where it can hardly be 
overlooked, yet it needs close anS laborious study, and 
high powers of analysis and of thought, «to trace cor- 
rectly the true Order and Plan through the line and 
subtle passages of Nature. It would have astonished 

those poor natives of Africa to be told, as is the truth, 

• . • 

that if they wished to find in th^ Ostrich the parts 

corresponding to their own middle finger, or ring-finger, 

* 0 

or any other finger, they must look, not to the toes of 
the Ostrich, but to her little aborted wings, which, though 
useless for the purposes of* flight, are still retained as 
representing the wings of other Birds, and the forearms 
of all the Mammals. , 

For here we come upon the interchange And crossing 
as it were of two distinct ideas, which seem to stand the 
one as the warp and the other as the woof in the fabrics 
of Organic Life. There is the. idea of Homology in 
Structure and the idea of Analogy in Use. The one 
represents the Unity of Design, the other represents 
Variety of Function. It might have been supposed that 
these could not easily be reconciled — that where great 
differences in use and application are essential, rigid 
adherence to one pattern of structure would be an im- 
pediment in the way. But it is not so. The same 
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bones in different animals are made subservient to the 

f 

widest possible diversity of function. The same limbs 
are f ,converted into,, paddles, and wings, and legs, and 
arms. And so it is with every other part of the skeleton 
and every otter organ of the body. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to ‘say whether the law of unity in design, or the 

laW of variety in adaptation, is pushed to the greatest 

( 

length. There are some cases in which the adaptation 
1 * 

of form to special- function is carried so far that all 
appearance of common structure is entirely lost. It 
is very difficult, for example,' to persuade persons igno- 
rant of the principles of anatomy that the Whale and 
the Porpoise are not Fish, -that they breathe with lungs 
• as Man breathes, that they would be drowned if kept 
long under water, and that, as th^y suckle their young, 
they belong to the same great Class, Mammalia. Living- 
in the same element as Fish, and feeding very much as 
' fishes feed, a similar outward form has been given to 
them, because that form is the best adapted for pro- 
gression through the water. But that form has been, 
so to speak, put on round the Mammalian skeleton, and 
covers all the organs proper to the Mammalian Class. 
Whales and Porpoises, notwithstanding their form, and 
their habitat, and their food, are as separate from 
Fishes as the Elephant, or the Hippopotamus, or the 
Giraffe. 
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And when wg remember that the immense variety 
of Organic Forms in the existing world does not exhaust 

the adaptability of their. Plan, but ‘hat the still vaster 

. • 

varieties of all the extinct creations have circled round 
the same central Types, it becomes evid*nt that these 
Types have had from the first a Purpose which has been 
well and wonderfully fulfilled. As a matter of fact ,*we 
see that the original conception of the framework of 
Organic Life ha f s included in itself provisions for apply- 
ing the principle of adaptation in infinite degrees. Its 
last development is in Man. In his frame there is mo 

r 

aborted member. Every part is put to its highest use : — 
highest, that is, in referenced the supremacy of Mind . 1 
There are stronger arms, there are swifter limbs, there 
are more powerful te^th, there are finer ears, there are 
sharper eyes. There are creatures which go where he 
cannot go, and can live where he would die. But all 
his members are co-ordinated with one power — the* 
power of Thought. Through this he has the dominion 
over all other created things — whilst yet as regards the 
type and pattern of his frame he has not a single bone 
or joint or organ which he does not share with some one 
or other of the Beasts that perish. It is not in any of 

1 “Quid reliqua descriptione omnium corporis partium, in qua 
nihil inane, nihil sine* causa, nihil supervacaneum est ? ” — Cicero^ 
“De Nat. Deop,” lib. i. cap. 33. 
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the parts of his structure, but in their combination and 
adjustment, that he stands alone. 

All these facts must convince ,us that we must enlarge 
our ideas as to what is meant by Use in the Economy of 
Nature. In th« first place, it must be so interpreted as to 
include ornament ; and in the second place, it must in- 
clude also not merely Actual Use, but Potential Use, or 
the capacity of being turned to use in new creations. 
Of course this is on# of the ideas which *Philosophers of 
the Positive School denounce as “ Metaphysical.” But 
here again their opposition is itself based upon meta- 
physics, only upon metaphysics which are bajl. “ Po- 
tential existence,” says Mr. Eewes, 1 “ is ideal not real.” , 
“ A fact is not a fact until it is accomplished. Nothing 

4 

exists before it exists. This truism is disregarded by those 
who talk of potential existence.” So it is, and it ought to 
be disregarded, because it has no bearing on the question. 
‘May not the formation of a plan or conspiracy to murder 
be “• a fact” although the- murder is not “accomplished?” 
Is not the capacity in the different pieces of a puzzle 
of being fitted together, a fact — even when the pieces 
are all huddled confusedly in a box ? Is there no poten- 
tial use in the udder of a cow-calf before it can have 
had any calves of its own? Is the idea of Potential 


1 “ History of Philosophy,” Prologue, p. lxxxviii. 
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use in all these cases an idea which has no “ reality ?” 
Are they mere “ artifices of thouj^Lt/ 7 or “preliminary 
falsifications of fact ? ” # If the metaphysics of Positivism 
are available to establish this conclusion, they must be 
equally available to condemn knowledge in all its forms 
as “Ideal” and not “real.” Bad metaphysics of this 
kind are indeed, what Dr. Newman dreads the hutnan 

mind may be, a “ universal solvent/ 7 casting doubt on 

• # 

the most certain of its own contusions, and landing 
itself in universal scepticism. 

We have not far to go 1x> find the same kind of reason- 
ing, and # the same methods of analysis, employed to 
establish the converse proposition, that so far from 
Potentiality having no existence, it is the only form 
under which the existence of anything beyond ourselves 

can be known to us. No less eminent a.* thinker than 

• 

Mr. J. S. Mill reduces Matter itself, and the very idea 
of the existence of an external world, to a “ Permanenf 
Possibility of Sensation.” 1 Nay, he is not sure — he only 
sees some, “ intrinsic difficulties ” in the way — whether 
our knowledge of Self-existence may not be brought under 
the same “ Potential ” category — as a mere “ Possibility 
of Sensation.” 2 In regard to Matter, Mr. Mill distinctly 
says that so far from a mere Possibility having no real 

. • 

' 1 “ Mill on Hamilton,” chap. xi. 


2 Ibid. chap. xii. 
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existence, it is the ^nly reality — the one thing which is 
constant and abiding behind the flux and uncertainty 
of actual sensations. My own opinion is that the meta- 
physical process by which these opposite paradoxes are 
arrived at is nearly as worthless in the one case as in 
the other. Of the two I prefer the paradox of Mr. Mill 
to the paradox of Mr. Lewes — so c far at least as the 
reality of Potential Existences is concerned. But I prefer 
it only in the very ease to which Mr. Mill shrinks from 
applying it. I can think of my own mind or existence 
as a “ Possibility of Sensation ” (whether “ permanent ” 
or not). It is a method of conception indeed which 
casts no light on anything, and it is highly artificial ; but 
at least it is not false. It involves no confounding of 
two different elements of thought. cBut I cannot transfer 
the word or"‘tl\e idea of sensation from myself to the 
external things which cause sensation in me. This 
transfer involves a fundamental confusion of thought 
and of language as the instrument of thought . 1 But 
such paradoxes are the natural result of one great error 
— the endeavour to get rid of, or to explain away, or to 
dissolve by analysis, such simple and elementary con- 
ceptions of the Mind as the idea of External Force and 
of Causation, or the idea of Purpose and Intention. 


1 See Note D. 
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Matter may veity well be conceived as “ That which 
produces, or has a Possibility of producing, Sensation in 
Sentient beings.” But tips is a definition which involves 
the idea of Causaticfn. And if this be rejected as an 
elementary conception, (or as a distinct conception, 
whether elementary or not,) then the paradox of Mr. Mill 
is the natural result. In like manner, if the idea* of 
Purpose and Intention be repudiated, as representing no 
“ reality ” in Nature, then the opposite paradox of Mr. 
Lewes is reached along jthe same slippery and deceptive 
ways. We know at least, as a matter of experience, that 
we are capable of forming plans which exist as such 
„ before they are carried into* effect. We know too that 
one plan may be large enough to include another, and 
that even within the» fractional limits of our foresight 
we can provide for contingent as well d!s for actual 
use. We can therefore easily conceive the existence of 
the same kind of prevision in the Mind which works" 
in Nature, and we can easily understand how the 
apparent difference between actual and contingent use 
should be greater in proportion as the Plan is larger, 
and is designed to operate during vaster periods of 
Time. 

In this point of view rudimentary or aborted organs 
need no longer puzzle us, for in respect to Purpose they 
may be read either in the light of History, or in the light 
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of Prophecy. They may be regarded as indicating always 
either jvhat had already been, or what was yet to be. 
Wh^ new creations should never have been made wholly 
new ; — why they should have been always moulded 
on some pre-existing Forms ; — why one fundamental 
ground-plan should have been adhered to for all Verte- 
brate Animals, we cannot understand. But as a matter 
of fact it is so. For it appears that Creative Purpose 
has been effected through the instrumentality of Forces 
so combined as to arrange the, particles of organic matter 
in definite forms : which forms include many separate 
parts having a constant relation to each other and to 
the whole, but capable of arrestment or development 
• according as special organs are required for the discharge 
of special functions. Each new citation seems to have 
been a new application qf these old materials. Each 
new House of Life has been built on these old founda- 
tions. Among the many wonders of Nature there is 
nothing more wonderful than this — the adaptability of 
the one Vertebrate Type to the infinite variety of Life to 
which it serves as an organ and a home. Its basement 
has been so laid that every possible change or addition 
of superstructure could be built upon it. Creatures 
destined to live on the earth or in the earth, on the sea 
or 'In the sea, under every variety of condition of exist- 
ence, have all been made after that one pattern ; and 
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each of them with as close an adaptation to special 
function as if the pattern had been designed for ^itself 
alone. It is true that ^there are particular parts of it 
which are of no use to particular* animals. But there is 
no part of it which is not of indispensabl* use to some 
member of the group ; and there is one Supreme Form 
in which all its elements receive their highest interpreta- 
tion and fulfilment. It is indeed wonderful, to think that 
the feeble and sprawling pacfdles of a Newt, the ungainly 
flippers of a Seal, and the long leathery wings of a Bat, 

* f 

have all the same elements, bone for bone, with that 
human hand which is the supple instrument of Man’s con- 

t 

trivance, and is alive, even* to the finger-tips, with the 
power of expressing his Intellect and his Will. Here 
again the Laws of Nature are seen to be nothing but 
combinations of Force with a view to Purpose : com- 
binations which indicate complete knowledge, not only 
of what is, but of what is to be, and which foresees the * 
End from the Beginning. 



CHAPTER V. 


CREATION BY LAW. 

W E see, then, how the existence of Organs sepa- 
rated from 'Function, and of structures without 
immediate use, find their natural place among all the 
other phenomena of the wtjrld. They do not show that 
“Law” is ever superior to Will, or can ever assert even for 
a moment, an independence of its own. On the contrary, 
.they show, as nothing else can show, the patient move- 
ments, and the incalculable years, through which material 
laws have been , made to follow the steps of Purpose. 

But, then, let us remember this : these discoveries in 
Physiology, though they are helpless to prove that Law 
has ever been present as a Master, are eminently sug- 
. gestive of the idea that Law has never been absent as a 
Servant j — that as, in governing the world, so in forming 
it, Material Forces have been always used as the instru- 
ments of Will. 

It is no mere theory, but a fact as certain as any other 
fact of Science, that Creation has hac^ a History. It has 
not been a single act, done and finished ^once for all, 
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but a long series of acts — a work continuously pursued 
through an inconceivable lapse of time. It is another 
fact, equally certain, respecting this work, that ?s it 
has been pursued inu Time, so al^b it has been pursued 
by Method. There is an “ observed Onjer of facts ” 
in the history of Creation, both in the organic and 
in the inorganic world. I speak here, however, of die 
organic world alone,* and chiefly of those higher Forms 
which are the seat of Animal Life., In these, there is 
an observed Order in the most rigid scientific sense — 
that is, phenomena in uniform connexion, and mutual 
relations which can be made, and are made, the basis of 
systematic* classification. These classifications are imper- 
fect, not because they are founded on ideal connexions 
where none exist, but only because they fail in repre- 
senting adequately the subtle and pervading,Order which 
binds . together all living things. But the Order which 
prevails in the existing world is not the only Order 
which has been recognised by science. A like Order has 
prevailed through all the past history of Creation. Nay, 
more ; it has, I think, been clearly ascertained, not only 
that relations similar to those which now exist have 
existed always among all the animals of each contem- 
porary Creation, but that Ordef of a like kind has con- 
nected with each other all the different Creations which 
were successively introduced. In almost all the leading 
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Types of Life which have existed in the different geolo- 
gical ages, there is an orderly gradatiofi connecting the 
Forths "which were becoming extinct with the Forms 
which were for the firsfctime appearing in the world. It 
is still disputed by some geologists, whether we have 
certain evidence that this gradation has been the grada- 
tior. of a rising scale— of progressive Creations from 
lower to higher Types. Bnc this dispute is maintained 
only on the ground that we cannot safely trust to nega- 
tive evidence. It is an unquestionable "fact, that so far 
as this kind of evidence cant gO, it does testify to the 
successive introduction of - higher and higher Forms of 
Life. Very recently a discovery has been made' to which 
Mr. Darwin only a few years ago referred as “a dis- • 
covery of which the chance is very small”— viz. of fossil 
Organisms in beds far beneath the lowest Silurian strata. 
This discovery'has been made in Canada— in beds far 
down, near the bottom even, of the rocks hitherto termed 
“Azoic.” But what are the Forms of Life which have 
been found here? They belong to the very lowest of 
living types-to the “Rhizopods.” So > far as this dis- 
covery goes, therefore, it is in strict accordance with all 
the facts previously known— that, as we go back in time, 
we lose, one after another, the higher and more complex 
organisms: first, the Mammalia; then the Vertebrata • 
atfti'now, lastly, even the Mollusca. it is in accordance, 
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too, with another fact which has been observed before, 
viz. that particulaf Forms of Life have attained, at par- 
ticular epochs, a maximum development, both in rSspSct 
to size and distribution— the favourites, as it were, of 
Creation for a time. These earliest Rhizopods seem to 
have been of enormous size, and developed on ar. enor- 
mous scale ; since there is good reason to believe that 
beds of immense thickness ,are composed of their re- 
mains. All that is new in this discovery is the vast 
extension which it gives in Time to the same rules which 
had been already traced fh sough ages which we cannot 
number. 

Then, there is another qjoserved Order. For each 
Class of animal some definite Type or pattern has been 
adhered to ; and the modifications of that Type have 
been gradual and successive. In many cases the science 
of fossil remains enables us t% trace the intermediate 
Forms through which existing animals can be connected 
with animals long since extinct. ^ It must be remem- 
bered that the fact of this connexion is quite a separate 
thing from any theory as to its physical cause. Professor 
Owen pointed out some years before the publication of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, the existence of fossil animals 
which showed an increasing approximation to the forms 
of the Horse and of the Ox : and he showed that this 
approximation was Alated in Time, as it seemed to be 
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in Purpose, with the coming need of them for the service 
and use of Man. These are the facts 6n which the idea 
of ^Creation by Law ” is founded. Let us look a little 

i 

nearer what this ideaf'is, and what it involves. It is 
an idea much vaunted by some men, much feared by 
others. *■ Perhaps it may be found, on closer investi- 
gation, that they are fearing or worshipping, as the case 
may be, an idol of the imag» aation. 

It being certain that Creation exhibits an Order of 
facts which can be so clearly defined and traced, it 
follows, that at least in this 'first sense of the word, 
Creation has been by LaV. We are, therefore, led on 
to the farther question, whether Law in any dther sense 
can be traced or detected in the work of Creation ? Is 
the ‘observed Order which prevails in the organic world 
an Order qf which we can even guess the physical 
cause ? Is it an Order which contains within itself any 
indications of the Force or combination of Forces which 
have been concerned in producing it ? 

In considering this question, there is one thing to 
be observed at the outset. It is certain that nothing 
is known, or has been even guessed at, in respect to 
the history and Origin of Life, which corresponds with 
Law in its strictest and most definite sense. We have 
no knowledge of any one or more Forces — such as the 

r U 

Force of Gravitation, or of magnetic attraction and 
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repulsion — to which any one of the phenomena of Life • 
can be traced. Far less have we any knowledge of any 

• V 

laws of the like kind which can be , .connected with the 
successive creation or development of new Organisms. 
Professor Huxley, in a recent work , 1 has indeed spoken of 
that combination of natural forces which we term Life.” 
But this language is purely rhetorical. I do not mean* to 
>ay that Life may hot be defined to be a kind of Force, 

4 

Dr a combination of Forces. All I mean is, that we 
enow nothing of any of these Forces in the same sense 
n which we do know something of the Force of Gravity, 
ir of Magnetism, or of Electricity, or of Chemical 
Affinity. These are all metre or less known, not, in- 
leed, in respect to their ultimate nature, but in respect 
o certain methods and measures of their operation, 
tfo such knowledge exists in respect any of the 
forces which have been concerned in the development 
of Life. No man has ever pretended to get such a view 
of any of these as to enable him to apply to them 
the instruments of his analysis, or to trace in their 
working any definite relations to Space, or X ime > or 
Number. 

Since, then, laws, in this most definite sense of the 
word, have not been discovered in the existing pheno- 

* 

1 ^Elements oi Comparative Anatomy,” p. 2. 
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mena, or in the past history of Organ i£ Life, let us look 
a little closer at the ideas which these phenomena have 
suggested to the toind of those who have speculated 
on the Origin and Development of 'Species. 

There is one idea which has been common to all 
theories' of Development, and that is, the idea that ordi- 
nary generation has somehow been producing, from time 
to time, extraordinary effect^, and that a new Species is, 

V 

in fact, simply an unusual birth. It is Worthy of ob- 
servation, that the earlier forms in which the theory 
of Development appeared, did suggest something more 
nearly approaching to a Law of Creation than is con- 
tained in the later form which that theory has assumed 
• in the hands of Mr. Darwin. The essential idea of the 
theory of Development, in its earlier forms, was, that 
modifications of structure arose somehow by way of 
natural consequence from the outward circumstances 
or physical conditions which required them, and from 
the living effort of Organism sensible in some degree of 
that requirement. Now, inadequate and even grotesque 
though this idea may be as explaining the Origin of new 
Species, it cannot be denied, that it makes its appeal to a 
process which, at least to a limited extent, does operate 
in producing modifications of organic structure. For 
example, the same species of Mollusc has often a shell 
comparatively weak and thin, or a shell comparatively 
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robust and strqng, according as it lies in tranquil or 
in stormy water. The shell which is much exposed 
needs to be stronger than the # shtll which is less ex- 
posed. But it is obvious that the mere fact of the need 
cannot supply the thing needed, unless by the adjust- 
ment of some machinery for the purpose. How the . 
vital forces of the Mollusc can thus be made to work 
to order, under a change qf external conditions, we do 
not know. But we do know, as a matter of fact, that 
the shell is thickened ,and strengthened, according as 
it needs resisting power. 'T'his result does not appear 
to arise from any difference in the amount of lime held 
in solution in the water, but from some power in the 
secreting organs of the animal to appropriate more or 
less of it, according to its own need. The effects of this 
power are seen where there is no difference of condition 
except difference of exposure. It is said that they are 
observable, for example, in the shells which lie on the 
different sides of Plymouth Bftakwater, — the sheltered 
side and the exposed side. The same power of adapta- 
tion is seen in many other forms. Trees which are 
most exposed to the blast are the most strongly anchored 
in the soil. Limbs which are the most used are the 
most developed. Organs which are in constant use, are 
strengthened, whilst organs in habitual disuse haver a 1 
tendency to becoipe weaker. 
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All these results arise by way of natural consequence. 
How shall we describe them ? Shall we say that they 

m c 

are t the result of L*aw ? We may safely do so, remem- 
bering only that by Law, in this sen*se, we mean nothing 
but the co-operation of different natural Forces, which, 
under Certain conditions, work together for the fulfil- 
ment of an obvious intention. Of the nature of those 
Forces we know nothing ; nor is ft easy to conceive 
how they have been so co-ordinated p as to produce 
effects fitting with such exactness into the conditions 
requisite for the preservation *of Organic Life. If there 
were any evidence that by the same means new Forms 
of Life could be developed* from the old, I cannot see # 
why there should be any reluctance to admit the fact. 

It would be different from anything that we see ; but 
# 

I do not knoiv that it would be at all less wonderful, 

♦ 0 

or that it would bring us much nearer than we now 
stand to the great mystery of Creation. The adaptation 
and arrangement of natural forces, which can compass 
these modifications of animal structure, in exact propor- 
tion to the need of them, is an adaptation and arrange- 
ment which is in the nature of Creation. It can only 
be due to the working of a power which is in the nature 
of Creative power. 

, , We are so accustomed to these and other similar phe- 
% * c. . 

nomena, and so apt to hide our own ignorance of theif* 

f « 
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cause, by describing them as the result of “ Law,” that * 
we forget what a multitude of natural Forces must be 
concerned in their production, ^nd what complicated 
adjustments of these amongst each other for the ac- 
complishment of Purpose. It is purely, therefore, in 
my view, a question of evidence, whether this particular 
law of adaptation has or has not been the means of 
introducing new Forms of ^ife. There is no evidence 
that it has. far as we know, this power of self- 
adaptation, wonderful as,iHs, has a comparatively limited 
application ; when that limit is outrun by changes in 
outward conditions, which are too great or too rapid, 
whole Species die and disappear. Nevertheless, the 
introduction of new Species to take the place of those 
which have passed away, is a work which has been 
not only so often, but so continuously repeated, that 
it does suggest the idea of having been brought about 
through the instrumentality of some natural process. 
But we may say with confidence, that it must- have 

been a process different from any that we yet know a 

process not the same as that (obscure as that is) which 
produces the lesser modifications of Organic Forms. 

It has not, I think, been sufficiently observed, 
the theory of Mr. Darwin does not address itself to 
the same question, jand does not even profess to tM.cS ' 
tile Origin of new* Forms to any definite law. His 
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theory gives an explanation, not of /the processes by 

which* new Forms first appear, but only of the pro- 

£ 

cesses by which, whey they have appeared, they acquire 

* 

a preference over others, and thus become established 
in the .world. A new Species is, indeed, according to 
his theory, as well as with the older theories of Develop- 
ment, simply an unusual birth. The bond of connexion 
between allied specific and generic Forms, is in his 
view simply the bond of Inheritance. r But Mr. Darwin 
does not pretend to have ^iiicovered any law or rule 
according to which new rForms have been born from 
old Forms. He does not hold that outward conditions, 

t 

however changed, are sufficient to account for them.' 
Still less does he connect them with the effort or aspira- 
tions of any Organism after new faculties and powers. 
He frankly confesses th/it “ our ignorance of the laws 
of variation is profound and says, that in speaking of 
them as due to chance, he means only “ to acknowledge 
plainly our ignorance' of the cause of each particular 
variation .” 1 Again he says— “ I believe in no law of 
necessa/y development .” 2 

This distinction between Mr. Darwin’s theory and 
other theories of Development, has not, I think, been 
sufficiently observed. His theory seems to be far better 

t 

J “Origin of Species,” p, 131 (first edition^ 2 Ibid. p. 351. 
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than a mere theory — to be an established scientific 

truth — in so far as it accounts, in part at least, .for the 
success and establishment and #pibad of new Forms 
when they have arisen. But it does not even suggest 
the law under which, or by which, or according to which, 
such new Forms are introduced. Natural Selection can 
do nothing except with ^the materials presented to its 
hands. It cannot select except among the things open 
to selection. Natural Selection can originate nothing; 
it can only pick out choose among the things 
which are originated by some* other - law. Strictly speak- 

iftg, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s theory is not a theory on 

• 

the Origin of Species at all, but onty a theory on the 
causes which lead to the relative success or failure of 
such new Forms as may be born into the world. It 
is the more important to remember *-his distinction, 
because it seems to me that Mr. Darwin himself fre- 
quently forgets it. Not only does he speak of Natural 
Selection “ producing ” this and that modification of 
structure, but he undertakes to affirm of one class of 
changes that they can be produced, and of another 
class of changes that they cannot be produced by this 
process . 1 

Now, what are the changes for the preservation of 

1 “Origin^of Species,” p. 200 (first edition). 
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r which Natural Selection does, in some r sense, account? 
They are such changes, and these only, as are of some 
direct use to the Organism in the “struggle for exist- 
ence.” Any change which has no£ this direct value, is 
not provided for in the theory. All structures, there- 
fore, are unaccounted for — not only as respects their 

f 

origin, but even as respects their preservation — in which 
the variations have no other value than mere beauty 
or variety. Accordingly, Mr. Darwin; is tempted, as 
I hjve already had occasion to observe, to deny that 
any such structures. exist, in Nature. Any theory of 
which this denial is really a necessary part, is self- 
condemned. Yet a theory may be good as accounting 
for the preservation of some structures, although it fails 
tp account for the preservation of others. And so the 
fact that Natural Selection cannot have operated on 
structures of mere beauty and variety is no proof that 
the theory of Natural Selection is false, but only that jt 
is incomplete. It does not account for the origin of any 
structure ; and it accounts for the preservation of only a 
:ertain number. Surely, then, Mr. Darwin assigns to 
lis “law” of Natural Selection a range far wider than 
really belongs to it, when, on the strength of it, he 
ienies that beauty for its own sake can be an end or 
rrbject in Organic Forms. He says— “ This doctrine, if 
rue, would be absolutely fatal to my theory.” Why 
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should this be fatal to his theory, except on the sup- # 
position that Natural Selection gives a complete account 
both of the Origin of new Forms, (of which, in reality, 
it gives no accountant all,) and* of their preservation, 
of which it does give some account, but one which is 
only partial? I dwell on this, because it lie* at the 
very root of the question, how far Mr. Darwin’s theory 
can be said to suggest anything in the nature of a Crea- 
tive Law of a kind to explain the Method which has 
been followed in the introduction of new Forms. 

We may test this quesficAi by bringing to bear upon it 
some particular example of s*pecific variation. I select 
for this purpose one example, which will illustrate the 
subject better than any abstract discussion. It is the 
case of the Humming Birds. 

This group of Birds seems to exhibit, in the most 
striking form, not a few of th#se mysteries of Creation 
which at once tempt us to speculate on the Origin of 
Species, and at the same time confound eveiy endeavour 
to bring it into relation with any process which welknow 
or can conceive. In the first place, they are sharply 
defined from all other forms in that Class of the* animal 
kingdom to which they belong. It is most difficult to 
say what is their nearest affinity, and the nearest, when 
it is found, is very distant. Secondly, they are abso- 
lutely confined to ofce Continent of the Globe. In*the 
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jthird place, the various Species as amongst themselves 
are very closely united, ranging, indeed, over a great 
variety bf forms, but for the most part connected with 
each other by very mce'gradations. fl In the fourth place, 
there are, so to speak, some gaps in the scale, which 
suggest that some Species have either been lost, or have 
ndt yet been discovered. In the fifth place, each of 
these Species, however nearly allied to some ^>ther, 
appears to be absolutely fixed and constant, there being 
not the slightest indication of any mixture — of any 
hybrid forms. In the sixtlv p'iace, there is the most 
wonderful adaptation of s'pecial organs for the per- 
formance of special functions, and for the relation of 
these organs to particular structures in the vegetable ' 
kingdom. In the seventh place, there is a development, 
f6r which, in extent and variety, there is no parallel in 
the world, of Structures designed apparently for mere 
ornament, and entirely separate from any other known 
or conceivable use. 

t', 

A fbw words on some of these characters will show 
* their separate and joint bearing on the idea of Creation 
by Law/ 

In the first place, then, the absolute distinctiveness 
from all others of this Family of Birds, coupled with its 
immens.e extent, gives the idea of some common bond, 
some physical cause, to which su« h an identity in 

t ( 
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physical characters must be due. This identity prevails 
not only in such e«sential matters as the structure of the 
bill and tongue, in the form of the feet and of the wings, 
in the habits of flight, and'in the nature of the food, fiut 
runs also into some very curious details, as, for example, 
in the number of feathers in the tail and in the # wings, 
which are constant numbers — adhered to even whom 
some of the feathers, not being used even for ornament, 
are reduced almost to rudiments. But under degrees of 
development whtch are very variable, the number is 
invariable. This identity 4 f { structure is the more 
remarkable from the immense extent of the group which 
it charactetises. There are now known to science no 
Ifcss than about 430 different species of Humming Bird ; 
and it cannot be doubted that many more remain to t be 
discovered among the immense forests and mountain" 
ranges of Central America. t •»* 

Now, what is the bond that unites so closely, in a 
common structure, all the forms of this great Family of 
birds? We think it a sufficient "explanation sometimes 
of the likeness of things, that they are made for a • 
common purpose. And so it is an explanation *in one 
sense, but not in another. It gives the reason why 
likeness should be aimed at, but not the cause or the 
means through which it has been brought about. Same- 
ness in the purposf for which things are intended ig" 
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Humming Bird adapted to every region where a flowering * 
vegetation can subsist. It is therefore neither climate 
nor food which confines the Hamming Birds to the 
New World. What is it, then? The idea of “ centres 
of Creation ” is at once suggested to the mind. It 
seems as if the Humming Birds were introduced at og^ 
spot, and as if they had spread over the whole Con- 
tinent ^vhich was accessible, to them from that spot. 
They are absent elsewhere, simply because from that 
spot the other Continents of the world were inaccessible 
to them. But if these ideas are suggested to the mind 
by the general aspect of this family as a whole, they 
are strengthened by some o'f the facts which we dis- 
cover when we examine and compare with each other 
the genera and species of which it is composed. There 
is a beautiful gradation between the d’tferent genera 
and the different species, — so much so, that it has 
been found impossible to divide the Humming Birds 
into more than two sub-familieS) from the absence of 
sufficiently well-marked divisions. And yet on the other 
hand, they cannot be arranged in anything like "a con- 
tinuous series, because some links appear to be missing 
in the chain. 

But these general facts terminate in nothing more 
definite than a vague surmise. When we enter farther’"' 
into details, we feel* at once how little they agree with 
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any physical law which is known or ^even conceivable 
by nst If the likeness which prevails in the whole 
group reminds us 6f the likeness which is due to com- 
munity of blood, it is equally true' that the differences 
between the species are totally distinct, both in kind 
$.nd degree, from the variation which we ever see 
arising among the offspring of the same parents. Let 
us look at what these differences are. The generic 
and specific distinctions between the < Humming Birds 
are mainly of two kinds,— -ut, Differences in the form 
of essential organs, such as the bill and the wings ; 2 
Differences in those parts of the plumage t which are 
purely ornamental. Now, of these two kinds of varia- 
tion, the only one on which., the law of Natural Selec- 
tion has any bearing at all is the first. And on that 
kind of variation, the or^y bearing which Natural Selec- 
tion has is this — that if any Humming Bird were born 
with a new form of bill, or a new form t>f wihg, which 
enabled it to feed better and to range farther, then that 
improved bill and wing would naturally tend to be per- 
petuated by ordinary generation. This is unquestion- 
ably true ; but it really does not touch the facts of the case. 
The bills and wings of the different genera do not differ 
from each other in respect of any comparative advan- 
' tage of this kind, but simply in respect to variety cor- 
responding with the variety of certain vfgetable Forms. 
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One form of bill is as good as another, but some forms 
are adapted tc some special class of flower.* Some 
bills, for example, are* formed* of enormous length, 
specially adapted to obtain access to the nectar cham- 
bers of long tubular flowers, such as the Bntgmansia. 
Some, on the other hand, as if to show that the sajfte 
end may be attained by different means, obtain access 
to the same flowers by a shorter process, and pierce the 
bases of the corolla instead of seeking access by the 
mouth. Some have bilts J?ent downwards like a sickle, 
adapted to searching the bark of Palm-trees for the 
insects hkl under the scaly covering ; others have bills 
curved in the opposite direction, fitted, apparently, to 
the curious construction of some of the great family of 
Orchids so immensely developed in the forests of Central 
America. Some have bills equally wHl adapted for 
searching a vast variety of flowers and blossoms, and 
these, accordingly, migrate with the flowering season, 
and, issuing from the great stronghold of the family 
in tropical America, spread like our own summer Birds 
of passage, northwards to Canada, and southwards to 
Cape Horn, in the corresponding seasons of the year. 
In contrast with these species of extended range, there 
are many species whose habitat is confined, perhaps to 
a single mountain, qnd there are a few which never have 
been seen beyond the edges of some extinct volcano, 
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whose crater is now filled with a special flora. Many of 
the^gr£at mountains of the Andes have each of them 
species peculiar to themselves. On Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi, and other summits, special forms of Hum- 
ming Birds are found in special zones of vegetation 
e -en close up to the limits of perpetual snow. Again, 
many of the Islands have species peculiar to themselves. 
The little island of Juan Fernandez, 300 miles from the 
mainland, has three species peculiar to^ itself, of which 
two are so distinct from al 1 others known, that they 
cannot for a moment be confounded with any of them. 1 

It is impossible not to see, in such complicated facts 
as these, that the creation of new Species has followed 
some plan in which mere variety has been in itself an 
'object and an aim. The divergence of form is not a 
divergence which can have arisen by way of natural con- 
sequence, merely from comparative advantage and dis- 
advantage in the struggle for existence. Bills highly 
specialised in form are certainly not those which would 
give the greatest advantage to birds which have equal 
access to the abundant Flora of an immense Continent. 
Some form of bill adapted to the probing or piercing of 
all flowers with almost equal ease, would seem to be the 
form most favourable to the multiplication and spread of 


1 Gould’s ** Trocliilidae.” 
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Humming Birds. Continued approximation to some 
common type would seem to be quite as natural a 
change, and a much more advantageous kind of change 
as regards advantage in the struggle for existence, than 
endless divergence and special adaptation to limited 
spheres of enjoyment. At all events, we may safely ^iy 
that mere advantage, in Mr. Darwin’s sense, is not the 
rule which has chiefly guided^Creative Power in the Origin 
of these new Species. It seems rather to have been a 
rule having for its objoct^the mere multiplying of Life, 
and the fitting of new Forms for new spheres of enjoy- 
ment, according as these might arise out of corresponding 
changes in other departments of the organic world. 

If, now, we turn to the other kind of specific distinc- 
tion between Humming Birds, viz., that which consists 
in differences in the mere colouring and disposition 
of the plumage, we shall find the same phenomena still 
more remarkable. In the first place, it is to be observed 
of the whole group that there **is no connexion *which 
can be traced or conceived between the splendour of" 
the Humming Birds and any function essential* to their 
life. If there were any such connexion, that splendour 
could not be confined, as it almost exclusively is, to one 
sex. The female Birds are of course not placed at any 
disadvantage in the struggle for existence by their moi'fc 
sombre colouring. * Mere utility in this sense, therefore, 
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can have had no share in determining one of the most 
remarkable of all the characteristics of this family of 
Birds. It is obvioi/sly, beside the question to account, 
as Mr. Wallace and Mr. Darwin tlo, for the beauty 
of the Humming Birds upon the ground that the 
m^les are thus rendered more attractive to the females. 
This attractiveness can only operate as between different 
individuals of the same specjes, since no one ever heard 
of the females of a dull-coloured species wandering in 
their affection from their rightful lords to the more 
brilliant males of some other species. Every animal, 
however little beautiful it may be in our gyes, has 
sufficient attractiveness as between the sexes to secure , 
the great object of the continuation of its race. Utility, 
indeed, in a different sense, can be quoted with pro- 
bability, as accounting for the comparative plain colour- 
ing of females in this and in almost all other genera of 
Birds. But then it is Utility conceived as operating by 
way of motive in a Creative Mind, and not operating as 
. a physical cause in the production of a mechanical 
result. And here we find Mr. Wallace instinctively 
testifying to this great distinction, and employing lan- 
guage which indicates the passage from one order of 
ideas to another. He says, “The reason why female 
birds are not adorned with equally brilliant plumes is 
sufficiently clear ; they would be infuriou^ by rendering 
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their possessor? too conspicuous during incubation.” 1 * 
This is, no doubt, the true explanation of the purpose 
which the plain colouring of fertile Birds is intended 
to serve ; but it is rfo explanation at all of the physical 
causes by which this special protection is secured; 

Those who, by special study, have laid their mindg 
alongside the Mind of Nature in any of her Pro- 
vinces, have generally imparted to them a true sense, 
so far as it goes, in the interpretation of her mys- 
teries. Let us then heaj what Mr. Gould says on the 
beauty of the Humming Birds : — “ The members of 
most of tl^e genera have certain parts of their plumage 
fantastically decorated ; and* in many instances most 
resplendent in colour. My own opinion is, that this 
gorgeous colouring of the Humming Birds has. been 

given for the mere purpose of ornament, and for no 

• ' 

other purpose of special adaptation in their mode of 
life ; in other words, that ornament and beauty, merely 
as such, was the end proposed.'’ Different parts (jf the 
plumage have been selected in different genera as the, 
principal subject of ornament. In some, it. is the 
feathers of the crown worked into different forms of 
crest ; in some, it is the feathers of the throat, forming 
gorgets and beards of many shapes and hues ; in some, 
it is a special development of neck plumes, elongstfed* 

1 Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct. 1867, p. 481. 

* Gould’s^ “Trochilidse,” Introduction. 
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into frills and tippets of extraordinary form and beauty. 
In a great number of genera the feathers of the tail are 
the* special subjects t of decoration, and this on every 
variety of plan and principle of (Jrnament. In some, 
the two central feathers are most elongated, the others 
decreasing in length on either side, so as to give the 
whole the wedge form. In others, the converse plan is 
pursued, the two lateral feathers being most developed, 
so that the whole is forked after the* manner of the 
common Swallow. In others, .again, they are radiated 
or pointed and sharpened* Jike thorns. In some genera 
there is an extraordinary development of ojie or two 
feathers into plumes of enormous length, with flat oj; 
spatulose terminations. Mer# ornament and variety of 
Jorm, and these for their own sake, is the only principle 

or rule with reference to which Creative Power seems to 

4 # 

have worked in these wonderful and beautiful Birds. 
And if we cannot account for the differences in the 
general style and plan of ornament followed in the 
> whole group, by referring them to any sort of use in the 
struggle for existence, still less is it possible to account, 
on this principle, for the kind of difference which 
separates from each other the different species in each 
of the genera. These differences are often little more 
•thas. a mere difference of colour. The radiance of the 
ruby or topaz in one species, is feplacpd perhaps by 

tVtf* rarlionrA r\f nr tVtP RnnnhlTf* TT1 
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In all other respects the different species are some-* 
times almost exact counterparts of each other. # As an 
example, let me refer to .the two fpscies figured by*Mr. 
Gould as the Blue-failed and the Green-tailed Sylphs; 
and also to two species of the “ Comets,” in which two 
different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons are nearly 
'all that serve to distinguish the species. 

‘ A similar principle of variation applies in other genera, 
where the amoflnt of difference is greater. For example, 
one of the most singular and beautiful of all the tribe is 
comprised within the genus Lophornis , or the “ Co- 
quettes.”. The principle of ornament in this genus is, 
that the different species ire all provided both with 
brilliant crests, and witl^ frills or tippets on the neck. 
The feathers of these parts are generally of one colour, 
ending in spots or spangles of another ; the spangles 
being generally of metallic lustre. There seems to be a 
rule of inverse proportion between the two kinds of 
ornament. The species which* have the neck glumes 
longest have the shortest crests, and vice versd. In the 
shape and structure of all essential organs there js hardly 
any difference between the species. 

One very curious example of variety for the sake of 
ornament may be mentioned in connexion with this 
wonderful family of Birds. It is a law — in the sen$e of 
an observed order t}f facts— regulating the ornament of 
Humming Birds, that where white is introduced into the 
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colouring of the tail feathers, it is not' applied to the 
central feathers, but is confined to the marginal feathers 
on «ither side. Th^ri^ is, howgver, one species ( Uros- 
ticte Bengamini), recently discovered^ which affords the 
only example yet known of a departure from this rule. 
It is a species in which white is one of the principal 
ornaments of the Bird, and is used in places where it 

can be placed in conspicuous contrast with the darkest 

• 

tints. Tufts and lines of purest white shine among the 
greens and violets of the neck and head ; whilst, in 
exquisite harmony with this,,, tfie four central feathers of 
the tail are alone dipped, as it were, in a solid^. glaze of 
the same white, and the marginal feathers on either side 
are kept wholly dark. Then, as if to mark with em- 
phasis the meaning of this departure from the ordinary 
#* 

rille, it is a departure confined to the ornamented sex; 
and the Female Form of 'the same species follows the 
ordinary law— white being introduced in the marginal 
feathers, and in these alpne. 

Now, what explanation does the law of Natural 
Selection give — I will not say of the origin, but even of 
the continuance and preservation — of such specific 
varieties as these ? ' None whatever. A crest of topaz is 

no better in the struggle for existence than a crest of 

sapphire. A frill ending in spangles of the emerald is 

no better in the battle of life tharl a frill ending in 

the spangles of the ruby. A tail is not affected for the 
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purposes of flighty whether its marginal or its central ■ 
feathers are decorated with white. It is impossible to 
bring such varieties into gelation \jith any physical few 
known to us. It haf relation, however, to a purpose, 
which stands in close analogy with our own knowledge 
of Purpose in the works of Man. Mere beatfty and 
mere variety, for their own sake, are objects which we 

ourselves seek when we can make the Forces of Nature 

0 

subordinate to the attainment of them. There seems to 
be no conceivable reason # wh,y we should doubt or ques- 
tion, that these are ends ancT aims also in the Forms given 
to living Qrganisms, when the facts correspond with this 
yiew, and with no other. In*this sense, we can trace a 
creative law, — that is, we can see that these Forms of 
Life do fulfil a purpose and intention, which we can 
appreciate and understand. 

But then it may be asked, has this purpose and inten- 
tion been attained* without the use of means? Have no 
physical laws been used, whereby these new forms of 
beauty have been evolved, the one from the other, in a 

• * 

series so wonderful for its variety in unity, and ijs unity 
in variety? I am not now seeking to answer this ques- 
tion in the negative. All I say is, that ’the physical laws 
which are made subservient to this, purpose are entirely 
unknown to us. That particular combination of a jjreat 
many natural laws, ^hich. Mr. Darwin groups under the 
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name of Natural Selection, does not in the least answer 
the conditions which we seek in a law to account for 
eitfier the origin oPthe spread* of such creatures as the 
various kinds of Humming Birds. 3n the other hand, if 
I am asked whether I believe that every separate Species 
has been a separate creation — not born, but separately 
made — I must answer, that I do not believe it. I think 
the facts do suggest to the mind the idea of the working 
of some creative Law, almost as certaihly as they con- 
vince us that we know nothing of its nature, or of the 
conditions under which it Kloes its glorious work. Our 
experience of the existing Order of Nature is, that the 
young of each species repeat the form and the colours of 
their parent, and that even where variations occur, they 
are inconstant, and tend to disappear. We have no 
knowledge, fo; example, that from the eggs of the Blue- 

V. 

tailed Sylph a pair of Green-tailed Sylphs can ever be 
produced. We have no reason to believe that a species 
of Lophornis with a tippet of emerald spangles, can ever 
hatch out a pair of young adorned with spangles of some 
other gem. And yet we cannot assert that such pheno- 
mena are impossible, nor can it be denied that, as a 
matter of speculation, this process is natural and easy of 
conception, as compared with the idea of each Species 
being separately called into existence, out of the in- 
organic elements of which its body is composed. 
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Such new birtjjs — if they do take place — would per-' 
fectly fulfil, I think, the only idea we can ever fprm of 
new creations. For example, it w$uM appear that e^ery 
variety which is to t<ke its place as a new Speeies must 
be born male and female ; because it is one of the facts 
of specific variation in the Humming Birds, that although 
the male and female plumage is generally entirely dif- 
ferent, yet the female of each Species is as distinct from 
the female of e^ery other, as the male is from the male 
of every other. If, therefore, each new variety were not 
born in couples, and if the divergence of Form were not 
thus secured in the organisation of both the sexes, it 
.would fail to be established, 'or would exhibit for a time 
the phenomena of mixtujp, and terminate in reversion 
to the original type. Now here again we have thq, 
emphatic declaration £>{ Mr. Gould, that among the 
thousands of specimens which have passed through his 
hands, from all the genera of this great family, he has 
never seen one case of mixture^or hybridism between 
any two Species, however nearly jillied. But this pas-^ 
sage is so important, that I quote it entire. “ It migfrt 
be thought by some persons that four hundred species pf 
birds so diminutive in size, and of one family, could 
scarcely be distinguished from each other ; but any one 
who studies the subject, will soon perceive that su^r is 
not the case. t Eve^ the females, which assimilate more 
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closely to each other than the males, ican be separated 
with perfect certainty ; nay, even a tail-feather will be 
sufecient for a per&rfcwell versed in the subject to say to 
what genus and species the Bird frhm which it has been 
taken belongs. I mention this fact to show that what 
we designate a Species has really distinctive and con- 
stant characters ; and in the whole of my experience, 
with many thousands of Humming Birds passing through 
my hands, I have never observed an '"instance of any 
variation which would lead^ me to suppose that it was 
the result of a union of two species. I write this with- 
out bias, one way or the other, as to the question of the 
Origin of Species. I am desirous of representing Nature 
in her wonderful ways as she presents herself to my 
-attention at the close of my work, after a period of 
twelve years of incessant labour, and not less than 
twenty years of interesting study .” 1 

If, therefore, new Species are bom from the old, it 
is npt by accidental ••mixture ; it is not by the mere 
nursing of changes advantageous in the battle of life ; 
it must.be from the birth of some one couple, male and 
female, whose organisation is subjected to new con- 
ditions corresponding with each other, and having such 
force of self-continuance as to secure it against rever- 

1 Gould’s “Trochilidse,” Introduction, 
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sion. It matterg not how small the difference may be* 
from the parent Form; if that difference be c«nstant, 
and if it be associated* with sc*n£ difference equally 
constant in the femsOle Form, it becomes at once a new 
Species. There are some cases mentioned by Mr. Gould 
which may possibly be examples of the first founding of 
a new Species. In the beautiful genus Cynanthus , he tells 
us that there ar.e some local varieties near Bogota, in 
which the orncPment is partially changing from blue to 
green ; and it is a curious fact that this variation appears 
to be taking effect under the direction of some definite 
rule or “ fciw,” — inasmuch as it is only the eight central 
. 3 feathers of the tail which are* tipped with the new colour. 
Mr. Gould expressly says of one such variety from 
Ecuador, that it possesses characters so distinctive ao 
to entitle it, in his opinion, to the rank' of a separate 
Species. The very discussion of such a question shows 
the possibility of new births being the means of intro- 
ducing new Species. But my Object here is simply 'to 
point out that Mr. Darwin’s theory offers no explanation 
of such births, either as respects their origin *or their 
preservation, neither does it even approach to tracing 
these births to any physical law whatever. It fails 
also to recognise, even if it does not exclude, the rela- 
tion which the birth of new Species has to the nftntal 
purpose of producing mere beauty and mere variety. 
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‘Nevertheless it may be true that ordinary generation 
has been the instrument employed ; but if so, it must be 
employed under ejftnrordinary-conditions, and directed 
to extraordinary results. R 

It will be seen, then, that the principle of . Natural 
Selection has no bearing whatever on the Origin of 
Species, but only on the preservation and distribution 
of Species when they have arisen. I have already 
pointed out that Mr. Darwin does n^t always keep 
this distinction clearly in vie% because he speaks of 
Natural Selection “producing ” organs, or “ adapting ” 
them. It cannot be too often repeated thgt Natural 
Selection can produce nothing whatever, except the, 

conservation or preservation ,x>f some variation other- 

« 

•wise originated. The true Origin of Species does not 
consist in the* adjustments which help varieties to live 
and to prevail, but in those previous adjustments which 
cause those varieties to be born at all. Now what are 
these? Can they be tfaced or even guessed at? Mr. 
Darwin has a whole chapter on the Laws of Variation ; 1 
and it is here, if anywhere, that we look for any sug- 
gestion as to the physical causes which account for 
the Origin - as distinguished from the mere Preservation 
of Species. He candidly admits that his doctrine of 


i “ Origin of Species,” clfap. v. { 
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Natural Selection takes cognisance of variations only * 
after they have arisen, and that it regards those •varia- 
tions as purely accidental* in thei^ oHgin, or, in other 
words, as due to chaAce. This, of course, he adds, is a 
supposition wholly incorrect, and only serves “ to indi- 
cate plainly our ignorance of the cause of each particular 
variation.” Accordingly, the Laws of Variation which 
he proceeds to indicate are merely, for the most part, 
certain observed ’facts in respect to Variation, and do 
not at all come under the # category of Laws, in that 
higher sense in which the word Law indicates a dis- 
covered method under which Natural Forces are made 
to work. There is, however, *in this chapter, one Law 
which approaches to a Law in the higher sense. Mr. 
Darwin, whilst candidly confessing our profound igno- 
rance of the cause or .origin of varietiec, yet groups 
together a great class of facts as connected by a tie 
which he calls the “Correlation of Growth.” Now what 
is this law — this observed Order *bf facts? It is, 4hat 
variation in one part of an organism is, as a rule, ac- 
companied with corresponding variations in other* parts, 
and especially in those parts which are “homologous,” 
that is to say, which occupy the same relative place 
in the general Plan. 

This, however, is but a very imperfect definition •'of 
the vast Order of mysterious facts which are covered 


R 
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by the words, “Correlation of Growth.” The funda- 
mental idea which these words express is an Idea of 
wider and deeper “significance in Nature, than Mr. 
Darwin seems to have perceived. There is a corre- 
lation , between all natural organic growths; that is to 
say, that any variation of form in a single part has a 
constant relation to other variations of form in some 
other part or parts of the same organism. But “rela- 
tion ” is a vague word. There are many kinds of “ re- 
lation” — there are indeed infinite variety of kinds. 
What is the kind of relation thjt we detect in Cor- 
related Growths ? It is not until we ask ourselves this 
question that we discover what a deep question it is — 
hqw endless are the avenues of thought and of inquiry 
which it opens up. 

First, one /elation which we detect in all variations of 
organic growth, is simply the relation of symmetry. This 
kind and degree of Correlation of Growth prevails even 
in fehe world which we call Inorganic. The correspond- 
ing sides and angles of a crystal, for example, may be 
said to be correlated together. . The nature of this rela- 
tion is geometrical and numerical. It is a relation having 
reference to invariable rules of number. As regards its 
physical cause, all we can say is, that it is the result of 
forces whose property it is to aggregate the particles of 
matter in definite forms, which forms are symmetrical — 
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that is to say, they are forms having an axis with equal . 
developments on either side. Correlation of Growth, 
therefore, in this sense points to th| work of Forces, cne 
of whose essential properties is Pol|rity — that is, equal 
and similar action in opposite directions. Now, this 
kind of Correlation of Growth may be traced upwards 
from simple Minerals through all the infinite compli- 
cations of the organic world. It is unquestionably the 
basis of many of the Correlations of Growth prevailing 
in Plants and Animals. It is seen in the symmetrical 
arrangement of all vegetable and of all animal Forms. 

A central axis is traceable in them all : and the Bilateral 
or Radiated arrangement of* their subordinate parts is 
one of the most fundamental and universal of all the 
Correlations of Growth. 

This is one, but it is one only, of the Correlations of 
Growth which are constantly Observed. It would lead 
us to expect that any change of form on one side of an 
animal would be accompanied by^an exactly correspond- 
ing change on the other side : so that limbs on one side 
of the central axis, if changed at all, would change "m 
exact and symmetrical accordance with the limbs on 
the opposite and corresponding side. This, accordingly, 
is one of the Correlations of Growth most constantly 
observed. 

Now, it will be t^en that Correlation of Growth, in 
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< this first and simplest sense, runs alongside, as it were, 
of Correlation in another and higher sense. The relation 
between two equal ^and opposite growths, which is a 
relation, in the first place, of simply symmetry as between 
themselves, is always accompanied by another relation, 
in the* 1 second place, of correspondence or fitness as 
between these growths and external conditions. An 
organism which is developed unsymmetrically, unequally, 
would be not only ugly in its form,* but it would be 
maimed and imperfect in its functions. Here, then, we 
see one kind and one idpa of Correlation rising above 
another. Two growths might be correlated as regards 
each other, and might yet«be wanting in any correspond- 

ing correlation of fitness and of function towards out- 

#• 

ward things. But the first of these two kinds of cor- 
relation woulfl be useless without the last. And this last 
is obviously the higher ahd more complex Correlation of 
the two. ft is higher, not only in the sense of being 
more complex, but a§ involving an idea which lifts us 

f 

at once from a lower to a higher region of thought 
'growths correlated as between each other according to 
mere symmetry of arrangement suggest nothing, except 
the work of Forces with inherent Polarity of action. But 
growths correlated with things outside the organism in 
which those growths occur, ^ — and which can exert no 
physical effect upon it, — suggest a f. onc| the* operation 
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of Forces working under Adjustment with a view to* 
Purpose. » 

When we see a Mineral salt crystallising under the 
power of a Voltaic Cifrrent, we see Correlation of (Jrowth 
in its simplest form, and in visible connexion with its 
immediate cause. The particles of salt are marshalled 
in a constant Order — an Order, the principle of which is 
some central axis, with branches and branchlets grouped 
around it in eqtial and exquisite arrangement. Won- 
derful as this arrangement is, it suggests no other ques- 
tion to the mind than that which may be asked in respect 
to the ultimate nature and source of Polarity in Magnetic 
Force. But when we see two growths in an organism which 
not only are correlated to each other with reference to a 
centre, but are correlated also to external things with 
reference to Function, «we see^ something which raises 
questions altogether different in kind. We have passed 
at once from the region of the What, and the How, into 
the region of the Why. The ofTe kind of Correlation 
has reference to Physical Causes, the other kind of cor- 
relation has reference to those Mental Purposes which 
Physical Causes are made to serve. These two kinds of 
Correlation are perfectly distinct. They are as distinct 
as the correlation of equal pressures which a given 
volume of steam exerts upon the opposite sides of a 
boiler is distinct frorih the correlation between that pres- 
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1 sure and its conversion into the drivipg-force of cranks 
and wheels, with all their adaptations for running on the 
rails, or for paddlifigLn the sea. They are as distinct as 
the correlations of force developed in a Voltaic Battery 
are distinct from the adjustments which convert those 
forces into the means of communicating Thought. 

Mr. Darwin has not pointed out this distinction 
clearly. Indeed, he does not seem to have had it in 
his view. He groups under one name*'-— the Correlation 
of Growth,— two classes of Phenomena, which are in- 
deed always combined in fact, but which are entirely 
separate in idea. Correlation of Growth, in, one sense, 
is that law of vital force which secures that any change 
in the shape of one limb in ,an animal shall be accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in all the other limbs. 
Correlation dr, Growth in the other sense, is that adjust- 
ment of v,ital forces to the contingencies of external 
circumstance, which secures that all the changes which 
do take place shall b€ changes adapted to the discharge 

of new functions — to the fulfilment of new conditions of 

", 

life— to command over new sources of enjoyment. 

Keeping, then, clearly in our view the distinction 
between these two different kinds of Correlation of 
Growth, let us look at the phenomena actually presented 
in the aspect and history of Organic Forms, as respects 
both these kinds of Correlation. ^ : 
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As regards the first kind of Correlation, I have re** 
ferred to the law of Bilateral Symmetry as the simplest 
and most obvious illustration. I4. is a law which' at 
once connects itself # with the idea of Polarity of Force. 
But though this be one kind of Correlation, almost 
universal, and may very probably be the foundation of 
every other, there are many Correlations of Growth 
between which and mere Polarity there is no visible 
connexion. Thi^ truth is that all the parts of an or- 
ganism are bound together as one whole by a pervading 
system of correlations as intricate as they are obscure. 
When the # organism is in health, and all its parts are 
working in harmony, the wfinder of these correlations 
is not perceived. But they are brought out in a marked 
degree by the phenomena of disease, and also by the 
phenomena of monstrosity or malformatior.. The “ sym- 
pathy” which the most distant and apparently uncon- 
nected parts of an organism show with each other, when 
one of them is affected by disease, is the index o£ cor- 
relations whose nature is utterly Jpeyond the reach of 
our anatomy. It is the same with malformations. Mr. 
Darwin mentions one case of curious unintelligible cor- 
relation — viz., that a blue iris is associated in Cats 
with deafness ; and, again, that the tortoise-shell colour 
of the fur is associated with the female sex in the same 
animal. In like manner the bright colours, and the 
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* more conspicuous ornaments of plumage in Birds, are cor* 
relate^ with the male sex. So likewise are vocal organs 
with the wonderful gift of song. In many insects the 
differences of form which are correlated with the differ- 
ences of sex, are far greater than the differences which 
separate species and even genera. There are insects of 
which the male is a fly, whilst the female is a worm. 
There are many other cases of correlation between 
different growths in respect to whiclV the nature and 
source of the connexion is ^equally unknown. For 
example, the complex stomachs of the Ruminant Order 

1 

are uniformly associated with a particular for/n of hoof. 
Sometimes correlations the' most constant and invariably 
are at the same time the mpst subtle and the most 
f secret, because they are hid under other growths which 

are not so cqrrelated, and whic^t produce total diversi- 

* • 

ties of outward aspect. One very curious class of cor- 
relations is the correlation between the internal struc- 
ture g>{ the teeth in animals, and the structure of other 
very distant portions^ of their frame. There lately was, 
fob example, in the Zoological Gardens, a little animal, 
the Hyrax, not unlike a Rabbit in general appearance, 
and very like it in habit. It is the “Cony” of Scrip- 
ture. Now this little animal will be found on exami- 
natian to have limbs which do not terminate in a foot 
like a Rabbit, but in a divided hobf of -peculiar form. 
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This hoof is in’ miniature like the hoof a Rhinoceros! 
If next we examine the teeth of the Hyrax we shall 
find that the materials of these t*eth are also combined 
in the same manner and after the same pattern as the 
teeth of the Rhinoceros. So it is with other parts of 
the same two animals. Along with the teeth and the 
hoofs there are certain other shapes of bones which 
seem to be under the same bond of likeness. Now 
these are Correlations of Growth between different 
parts of the same animal, and between the correspond- 
ing parts in two different species. 

The conception, then, which we are led to form by 
this kind of Correlation between organic growths, is 
more complex than we had at first supposed. Mere 
Polarity of Force, leading to equal and opposite arrange- 
ment of subordinate jjarts, is not enough to satisfy the 
facts. This, indeed, may continue to be the type 
to which our thoughts refer, and by which we are 
helped to some more adequate'idea of the facts. But 
the general impression left on the mind is this — that 
some One Force directs the form and structure ' of 
every organism, so that any change in one part of it 
is but the index of changes which run visibly or in- 
visibly throughout the whole. The growths between 
which we detect a correlation, are not really separate 
things connected only by the few correspondences which 
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fre may be able to detect, but are part and parcel of 
one operation, the result of one Force, exerting its 
energies through channels which we cannot see, and 
according to laws of which we cap, form but a distant 
and faint conception. The truth is that Correlation in 
this sense is involved in the very word “ Growth.” 
Each part of every structure which is the result of 
growth must be correlated to every other part. This 
is essential to the very idea of growth, und to the very 
idea of an organism due to growth. When, therefore, 
Mr. Darwin says that one e of the laws on which varia- 
tion of form depends is Correlation of Growth, he 
simply says that variations of Growth depend on growth 
— for all growths must be correlated. 

, But Correlation in this sense helps but a little way 
indeed in conceiving the origiji of a new Species. 
There might be the most* minute and perfect harmony 
between the changes effected in an animal newly born 
without those changes tending even in the most remote 
degree towards the ^establishment of a new Form of 
Lite. Ip order to that establishment there must be 
another correlation, and a correlation of a higher kind. 
There must be a correlation between those changes 
and all the outward conditions amidst which the new 
For njt is to be placed and live. If this correlation fails 
the new Form will die. Yet, so fal* as we can see, this 
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kind of correlation is without any physical cause. It 
is not necessarily involved, as the other kind of corre- 
lation is, in the very idea of Growth. On the contrary, 
it is not only entirely separable in thought, but, as we 
see in monstrosities, it is sometimes separated in fact. 
We have no conception of any Force emanating from 
external things which shall mould the structure of an 
organism in harmony with themselves. Mr. Darwin 
freely confesses this, and says that many considerations 
“ incline him to lay vgry little weight on the direct 
action of the conditions of life” in producing variety 
of Form* We can conceive, dimly indeed, but still we 
, can conceive, how in the* Humming Birds a special 
form of Wing shall be correlated with a special form 
of Bill. But we have no conception whatever how a 
special form of Bill should be correlated with a special 

form of Flower from which the Bill is to extract its 

♦ 

food. Mr. Darwin has shown how an improved Bill, 
when once produced, will be preserved by Ending 
external conditions to which it. is adapted. But he 
has not shown, and he frankly confesses he has* no 
idea, how the adapted variation of Bill comes to be 
bom at all. 

Yet it is this higher and more complex Correlation 
which is the most constant and the most obvious* of all 
the facts of Nature. In these facts we see that the 
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forces of Organic Growth are worked under rules of close 

adjustment to external conditions ; and that particular 

shapes which might 5 seem inseparably associated, if we 

looked at one Genus or one Family alone, are at once 

disjoined where different adaptations to Function are 

required. Let us take another example from the great 

Class of Birds. If we were to look only to the family 

of the Anatidcz (Ducks and Geese), we might suppose 

that there is a constant Correlation of Growth between 

webbed feet and spoon-shaped £ills. But the real and 

efficient Correlation of Growth in this case is not be- 

tween the spoon-bill and the web-foot, but between both 

of these and certain exterftal conditions of life. The^ 

web-foot is correlated to an aquatic habitat : and the 

^poon-bill is correlated to spoon-foo^. And accordingly 

this associationjof form in foot -and bill is at once dis- 
* 

solved where different external functions require a sepa- 
ration. In the Gulls, the Fulmars, and the Petrels, the 
web-foot is retained, because action upon the element of 
water is still required ; but the correlated form of bill 
vanishes,, and shapes altogether different are given, — 
shapes adapted, that is correlated, to different kinds of 
food, and to different methods of capture. 

Again, there is another great family of Birds where 
some, of the same forms are correlated with other forms 
entirely different, because of the different eternal Cor- 
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relations which are required by Function. In the Divers 
the web-foot is mounted upon a flattened leg-bone, with 
the sharp edge set “ fore and aft.”. Now what is Jthis 
Correlation of Growth ? It is, first, the Internal Corre- 

» i 

lation of those parts to each other, but secondly and 
principally, it is the External Correlation of both to their 
fifhction of propelling under water. The form of the 
foot is correlated to the function of opposing the largest 
possible area f>{ resistance to that medium, exactly 
where, for the purpose of swimming, the maximum of 
resistance is required ; the knife- shaped leg-bone is 

correlated to the function of opposing the least possible 

« * 

resistance, precisely where, *for the same purpose, the 
minimum of resistance is required. In Australia we 
have, in the Ornithorynchus paradoxus , the webbed feet 
correlated with the f)uck-shaped Bill in an animal which 
does not belong to the^Class of Birds at all. 

There is another case of what may be c'alled Corre- 
lated Correlations, which brings ^»ut very clearly the dis- 
tinction which is so important in the philosophy of this 
great subject. Feathers are a kind of covering peculiar 
to the Class of Birds. Under every variety of modifica- 
tion they have one fundamental plan — a central shaft or 
quill to which lateral filaments are attached. Now there 
is a vast range of correlations between the different 
kinds of feather an^ the different Families or Species, 
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and between different parts of the body in the same 
Species. But there are two Correlations of Growth in 
respect to feathers,, which are, constant In all cases, 
(excepting, of course, the Wingless Birds,) the feathers 
which grow from the fore-arm and finger-bones, consti- 
tuting the Wings, are comparatively long, strong, taper- 
ing, elastic, and with thin lateral filaments, which fila- 
ments are closely hooked together by means of minute 
teeth fitting into each other, so that the whole shall form 
one continuous surface or web. This is a Correlation of 
Growth between one particular kind of feather, and one 
particular member of the body, which, in all Birds 
capable of flight, is constant, and amounts to a universal 
Law. Now let us contrast this with another Correlation 
of Growth which is equally constant. On the side of 
the head of atll Birds, there is a patch of feathers of 
peculiar structure, with firte and slender shafts, and with 
the lateral filaments not hooked together as in the other 
case, but, on the contrary, always separated from each 
other — the whole series forming a fine and open network 
spread over the surface which they cover and protect. 
These feathers cover the orifice of the ear, and are called 
the auriculars. They are correlated with the curious 
passages, the finely hung clapper- bones, and all the 
elaborate mechanism of that organ. Such are the In- 
ternal Correlations. But they are intelligible only when 
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considered in the light shed by other correlations which 

# 

are external. The wing feathers with close continuous 
webs are correlated to th£ laws by which the passage of 
air may be prevent^! — the auricular feathers, wjth open 
unconnected webs, are correlated to the laws by which 
the passage of sound may be rendered easy. The one 
set of feathers are adapted to the active function of 
evoking and resisting atmospheric pressure by striking 
strong, yet light and elastic blows, upon the air — the 
other set of feathers are^adapted to the passive function 
of allowing the free access, of the waves of sound into 
the passages of the ear. These are but a few examples 
out of millions. Throughout the whole range of Nature 
the system of Internal Correlation is entirely subordinate 
to the system of External Correlation. Forms or 
growths which are inseparably joined with each other in 
one group of animals, are Wholly divorced from each 
Other in another group ; whereas Forms which have 
correlations adapted to external ^conditions, are repeate.d 
over and over again across the widest gaps in the* scale 
of Natural affinity. 

If, then, it be true that New Species are created out of 
small variations in the form of Old Species, and this by 
way of Natural Generation, there must be some bond 
of connexion which determines those variations in a 
definite direction, 'and keeps up the External Correia- 
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tions pari passu with the Internal Correlations. Natural 
Selection can have no part in this. Natural Selection 
seizes on these External Correlations when they have 
come to be. But Natural Selection cannot enter the 
secret chambers of the womb, and there shape the new 
Form in harmony with modified conditions of external 
life. How, then, are these external correlations provided 
for beforehand ? There can be but one reply. It is by 
Utility, not acting as a Physical Cause upon organs 
already in existence, but acting through Motive as a 
Mental Purpose in contriving organs before they have 
begun to be. And where obvious * utility does result, 
the only connecting Bond 'which can be conceived as 
capable of maintaining the Internal Correlations in 
Jiarmony with the External Correlations, is the Bond of 
Creative Will giving to Organic Forces a foreseen direc- 
tion. It is, in short, precisely the same bond which 
in all mechanism produces Structure in harmony with 
intended Function. 

Plence it is that scientific men, in seeking expression 
for'che ultimate ideas arrived at in the course of Physical 
research, find themselves compelled to borrow the lan- 
guage of Mechanical Invention. There is no other lan- 
guage which conveys an impression of the facts, or of 
the tis by which the facts are connected with each 
other. In the first chapter of thi£* work I have had 
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occasion to point out how true this is of Mr. Darwin’s 
description of the Orchids, and of the curious functions 
of their structure. The Correlations there are all ex- 
ternal. But the same result appears in every other 
department of Science. In a remarkable paper on the 
“ Constitution of the Universe,” Professor Tyndall has 
occasion to speak of the non-luminous rays of heat 
emitted by all incandescent bodies, — rays which, though 
intensely hot, are altogether insensible to the eye. Now 
the Retina of the eye is *a piece of mechanism whose 
Correlations are essentially External. It is the expan- 
sion of a special nerve whose function it is to be sensitive 
to certain particular vibrations, and to no other vibra- 
tions whatever. Light itself, therefore, is discovered to 
be merely a relative term — a word, in short, denoting 
nothing but an external Correlation between the Retina 
and vibrations of a certain kind and quality. Now what 
is the language which Professor Tyndall is constrained 
to use in explanation of facts so difficult of conception ? 
It is the language cf Mechanism, of mental Purpose and 
Design. “ It is not,” he says, “ the size of a wave*which 
determines its power of producing light ; it is, broadly 
speaking, the fitness of the wave to the Retina. The 
ethereal pulses must follow each other with a certain 
rapidity of succession before they can produce light, £nd 

1 . 

if their rapidity exceed a certain limit, they also fail to 


s 
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produce light. The Retina is attuned , ff I may use the 
term, to a certain range of vibrations, beyond which, in 
botfi directions, it^cuases to ‘be of use.” These are 
indeed wonderful Correlations which reveal to us fit- 
tings and adjustments of which we had no previous 
conception : but they give us no glimmering even, of 
knowledge as to the physical causes which have “at- 
tuned ” a material organ so as to catch certain ethereal 
pulsations in the external world, and to make these the 
means of conveying to Man’s intelligence the enjoyment 
and the power of sight. 

It will be seen, then, that when Mr. Darwip speaks of 
the Law of Correlation of Growth as a Law which deter- 
mines variation in organic growths, he is really present- 
ing to us under one phase two separate ideas which are 
radically district. One is the idea of different growths 
in the same organism, corresponding with each other 
in respect to arrangement, — or in respect to texture, 
or ip respect to form, 1 — or to some other point of com- 
parison. The other., idea is that these growths (each and 
afr) correspond with the conditions of external nature in 
such a way as to fit them for the discharge of Function 
with some new adaptation, and consequently with some 
new advantage. In one aspect the Law of Correlation 
of Growth is (or at least may probably be) a Law in the 
strictest sense of the word ; that?' is to say, the result 
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of a Force acting according to its own definite modee 
and measures of operation. But the Law of Correlation 
of Growth in the other , aspect, js a law only in the 
sense (x) of an observed order of facts; and (2) of 
that Order depending on Adjustment with a view to 
Purpose. 

Many naturalists have spoken of the facts of organic 
likeness as sufficiently accounted for by referring them to 
Adherence to Type. Mr. Darwin complains that this 
phrase, as an explanation of organic likeness, is no 

e 

explanation at all, but amounts only to a re-statement of 
the facts in another form of language. This is true ; but 
it is equally true of his own phrase of Correlation of 
Growth . 1 “Adherence to Type” is not in the nature of 
a Physical Cause, but in the nature of a Mental Purpose. 
It is no explanation, therefore, to those faculties of the 
mind which seek for Methods of operation. In like 
manner “ Correlation of Growth,” in the only sense in 
which it is possible to connect, it with the Origin of. 
Species, is not a Physical Cause, but a Mental Purpose. 
The physical means by which that purpose is # sec>\red 

1 Mr. Wallace traces the whole Darwinian theory to six “general 
laws of the simplest kind— laws which,” he emphatically adds, 

“ are in most cases mere statements of admitted facts.” Again he 
says, “ This series of facts or laws are mere statements of tqfiat is 
the condition of nature Journal of Science , No. XVI. p. 472. 
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remain as dark as ever; and such of them as are con- 
ceivable by us, are seen, like all other physical forces, 

t 

working to order, sybj^ct to direction, and having that 
direction determined by foresight, forethought, and con- 
trivance. 

Correlation of Growth, in the sense of external adapta- 
tions, may be said to be the most universal of all the 
Laws of Nature. But it accounts for the Origin of 
Organic Forms only in the same sens-? in which it 
accounts for the origin of all other phenomena, which in 

r 

their result exhibit adaptations, or fittings into use and 
service. Let us take, as an example', the origin, nature, 
and capacities of Coal. That substance is correlated in 
a truly wonderful manner with the needs, the powers, 
and The capacities of Man. It contains within itself, in 
• a form condensed and portable, a store of physical Force 

£ r 

of incredible amount. Thdparticles of one pound weight 

of it are held together by a Force which, when liberated 

and applied in the form of heat, is capable of lifting one 

million times its own weight to the height of one foot. 1 
• .« ^ 

No other substance known to Man is to be compared 

^ < 

with this as a furnisher of Force. This is its function in 
the world. It is a function relating to Man’s mechanical 
and inventive powers ; and coal has been rendered 


o 


1 “The Coal Question.”— W. S.£evons, 1865. 
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capable of discharging this function by processes of pre- 
paration which began millions of ages before Man was 
bom. But these External Correlations are a result arising 
by way of natural oconsequence out of certain physical 
causes working to order, that is to say, out of Internal 
Correlations of Growth between Solar Heat and Vege- 
table Structure, and again between these and the causes 
which occasion interchange between sea and land. No 
explanation s6 definite as this can be given of the 
method in which Vital forces are made to evolve a new 
Form of Life. But even if such explanation could be 
given, it # would render no account at all of the fittings of 
that Form into the outward requirements of its life. 
These are Correlations which in their very nature belong 
to Mind, are the work of Mind, and are intelligible only 
in the light of Mind. . 

I do not represent this conclusion as one necessarily 
adverse to Mr. Darwin’s Theoiy on the Origin of Species. 
It is a conclusion which he wotrid probably be willing to 
accept. I only desire to point Qut in how very limited 
a sense that Theory can be said to trace Creation -to a 
“ Law ” at all, and how entirely inadequate that Theory 
is to account by any physical cause for the Origin of 
Species. 

The only senses, therefore, in which we ggt any 
glimpse of Creation by Law are these — 1 si, That the 
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close physical connexion between different Specific 

Forms is probably due to the operation of some 

« 

Force or Forces cofhn.on to them all ; 2 d, That these 
Forces have been employed and worked, with others 
equally unknown, for the attainment of such ends as 
the multiplication of Life, in Forms fitted for new 
spheres of enjoyment, and for the display of new kinds 
of beauty. 

Is there anything in this conclusion fb conflict with 
such knowledge as we have from other sources of the 
nature and working of Creative Power ? I do not know 
on what authority it is that we so often speak as if 
Creation were not Creation ‘unless it work from nothing 
as its material, and by nothing as its means. We know 
othat out of the “ dust of the ground ” — that is, out of the 
ordinary elemer ts of Nature — are ,our own bodies formed, 
and the bodies of all living things. Nor is there any- 
thing which should shock us in the idea that the creation 
of new Forms, any more than their propagation, has 
been brought about by the use and instrumentality of 
mer* 1 is. In a theological point of view it matters nothing 
what those means have been. I agree with M. Guizot, 
when he says that “ Those only would be serious 
adversaries of the doctrine of Creation who could affirm 
that the universe — the earth, and Man upon it— have 
been from all eternity, and in all rejects,, just what they 
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. V — 

are now .” 1 But this cannot be affirmed except in the 

teeth of facts which Science has clearly ascertained. 

. • 

There has been, a continual comyigsto-be of new Forms 

of Life . 2 This is Creation, no matter what have Jbeen the 

0 

laws or forces employed by Creative Power. 

The truth is, that the theory which fixes upon In- 
heritance as the cause of organic likeness, startles us 
only when it is applied to Forms in which unlikeness 
is more prominent than resemblance. The idea, for 
example, that the different kinds of Pigeon, or of Hum- 
ming Birds, have all descended through successive varia- 
tion from some otfe ancestral pair, whether it be true 
or not, would not startle any one. Yet, if this be true, 
we must be prepared for the same surmise extending 

o 

farther. The advocates of Development urge that Time 

is a powerful factor. They say that if changes small, 

• . 

but constant ^enough, and definite enough, to consti- 
tute new Species, can and do arise out of born varieties, 
it is impossible to fix the limits of divergence which 
may be reached in the course of ages. It does not 
follow, on the other hand, that there is no such limit 

1 “ Meditations sur PEssence de la Religion Chretienne,” p. 49. 

2 “We discern no evidence of a pause or intromission in the 
creation or coming-to-be of new plants and animals.” — Instances 
of the Power of God as manifested in His A nimal Creation , by 
Professor Owen ^ 
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because we cannot fix it. It does not necessarily follow 
that because we admit the idea of the Rock-dove, and 
the JTurtle-dove, and the Ring-dove being all descended 
from one ancestral Pigeon, we are bound to accept 
the idea of the Whale, and the Antelope, and the 
Monkey being all descended from some one primeval 
Mammal. Mr. Darwin says, truly enough, that Inherit- 
ance “ is that cause which alone, as far as we positively 
know, produces organisms quite like, or i{»arly like, each 
other.” But this is no reason why we should conclude 
that Inheritance is the only cause which can jiroduce 
Organisms quite unlike, or only very partially like each 
other. We are surely not .entitled to assume that all 
degrees and kinds of likeness can arise only from this 

single cause. Yet until this extreme proposition be 
*» 

proved, or rendered probable, we have a sound scien- 

r* 

tific basis for doubting the application uf the theory, 
precisely in proportion to the unlikeness of the animals 
to which it is applied. 

And this is the ground of reasoning, besides the 

r 

ground of feeling, on which we revolt from the doc- 

'h 1 

trine as applied to Man. We do so because we are 
conscious of an amount and of a kind of difference 
between ourselves and the lower animals, which is, in 
sober truth, immeasurable, in spite of the close affini- 
ties of bodily structure. Yet the fdoseness of these 
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affinities is a fact ; and it may with truth be said that 
in contrast with the gulf of separation in all resulting 
characters, these affinities are ajpong the profoundest 
mysteries of Naturg. Professor Huxley, in his work 
on “ Man’s Place in Nature,” has endeavoured to 
prove that, so far as mere physical structure is con- 
cerned, “the differences which separate him from the 
Gorilla and the Chimpanzee are not so great as those 
which separate The Gorilla from the lower Apes.” On 
the frontispiece of this work he exhibits in series the 
skeletons of the Anthropoid Apes and of Man. It is 
a grim and grotesque procession. The Form which 
leads it, however like the others in general structural 
plan, is wonderfully different in those lines and shapes 
of Matter which have such mysterious power of express- 
ing the characters of Mind. And significant as those 
differences arc in the skeletofi, they are as nothing to 
the differences which emerge in the living creatures. 
Huxley himself admits that these differences amount' 
to “an enormous gulf,” — to a “divergence immeasurable 
— practically infinite.” What more striking proqf could 
we have than this, that Organic Forms are but as clay 
in the hands of the Potter, and that' the “Law” of 
Structure is entirely subordinate to the “ Law ” of Pur- 
pose and Intention under which the various parjs of 
that structure are confined for use ? 
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* But Science will continue to ask, etfen if she never 
gets an answer, What is the community of physical 
cause which produces this community of resulting struc- 
ture ? The fact which it is most difficult to disengage 
from the theory of Development, or, in other words, 
from the theory of Creation by Birth, is the .exist- 
ence of rudimentary or aborted organs ; the existence 
of teeth, for example, in the jaws of the Whale — teeth 
which never cut the gum, and which art -Am ti rely useless 
to the animal. We have an inherent conviction that 
this must have some use in the future, — that is, in some 
organism to be born from this one, — or else it must 
have had some use in the past, — that is, in some 

organism from which this one lias descended. In either 

« 

case the power of Inheritance is suggested to the mind. 
We think instyictively of the existence of some Derivative 
Form in which these teeth have been, or are to be turned 

i 

to use. It is only fair towards the Theory of Creation 
by J3irth, to admit that it does explain the existence 
of useless organs in, a sense in which no other Theory 
explain? them. It would be almost a necessary con- 
sequence of Creation by Birth, that there must be 
stages in which the ultimate use of new Forms could 
not be yet apparent. And if mere beauty or variety 
were in themselves objects which Creative Power sets 
before itself, then, also, we might^fexpect to meet with 
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modifications of structure having no other apparent • 
use. Both these explanations, however, exclude Mr. 
Darwin’s idea of Natural Selection ; because this i^ a 
process which can never operate, except through the 
agency of actual use and disuse, upon organs already 
existing and capable of discharging function. The only 
theory of Creation by Birth which really does afford 
some explanation of the facts, is a theory which assumes 
modifications of structure to be entirely independent 
of the effect of actual use or disuse. Mr. Darwin him- 
self candidly admits that in flowers, at least, the forces 
of Correlated Growth do “ modify impoi'ant structures 
independent of Utility, and therefore of Natural Selec- 
tion.” This admission must be extended to all organic 
growths. There must have been a time with all of them 
when they began to ; and, therefore, a time before 
Natural Selection had room to play. These considera- 
tions, however, only serve to put a higher interpretation 
on the Theory of Creation by Birth. They do not # con ; 
demn it. , 

One suggestion, indeed, has been made on jthis sub- 
ject which I think it is impossible to accept. Wien 
men were yet unwilling to admit the existence of life 
and death upon the globe so long before the creation of 
Man, it used to be said that fossils were only “ spirts of 
nature.” So in our^own day, I have heard it said that 
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• rudimentary organs are merely intended to satisfy that 
condition of our finite minds in virtue of which we are 
unable to concehe rCreation, except ; n connexion with 
some History and Method of growth. And so, as a 
condescension to this weakness, aborted members are 
given to suggest a History which was never true, and a 
Method which was never followed ! Now of one thing 
we may be sure, that there are no fictions of this kind 
in Nature, and no bad jokes. WhateVtt natural things 
really point to, they point to faithfully; and the con- 
clusions really indicated are never false. Abortive 
organs mean something, and they mean it truly. 

Still, there is no proof that Inheritance is the onjy 
cause from which such structures can arise. In the 
inorganic world we know that not mere similarity, but 
absolute identity of form, as in crystals, is the result of 
laws which have nothing to do with Inheritance, but 
of forces whose nature it is to aggregate the particles of 
matter in identic shapes. It is impossible to say how 
far a similar unity of effect may have been impressed on 
the. forces through which vital Organisms are first started 
on their way. There are some essential resemblances 
between all Forms of Life which it is impossible even 
in imagination to connect with community of blood by 
descent. For example, the Bilateral arrangement is 
common to all Organisms, down at 1 ' least to the Radiata, 
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and in this great class we have the same principle of * 
Polarity developed in a circle. Again, the general 
mechanism of the digestive organg by which food ( is 
in part assimilated and part rejected, is also common, 
through a range of equal extent. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth, that never in all the changes of Time 
has there been any alteration throughout the whole 
scale of Organic Life, in the fundamental principles 
of chemical andjmcchanical adjustment, on which the 
great animal functions of Respiration, Circulation, and 
Reproduction, have been prpvided for . 1 These are 
fundamental similarities of plan, depending probably 
on the very nature of Forces which necessitate these 
adjustments in order to the production of the pheno- 
mena of Life — Forces of which we know nothing, but 
which we have not the slightest reason to suppose to 
be due to Inheritance. Other Similarities of plan may 
depend on the same laws, equally unconnected with 
Inheritance by descent , 

Inheritance, indeed, has been suggested as the cause 
of organic likeness, mainly because there is a difficulty 
in conceiving any other. But there is at least an equal 
difficulty in conceiving the applicability of this cause to 
Man. We have already seen 2 that M. Guizot lays it 

1 Agassiz’ “Geological Sketches,” p. 41. London, i860. « 

2 Ante, page 28. «!> 
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•down as a physical impossibility that Man — the human 
pair — -can have been introduced into the world except 
in ‘ complete statu* ex-in the full possession of all his 
faculties and powers. He holds it^as certain that on no 
other condition could Man, on his first appearance, 
have been able to survive and to found the human 
family. Even those who question whether this argument 
is entitled to the rank of a self-evident physical truth, 
must admit that it is at least quite «*s good as the 
opposite assertion, that any origin except the origin of 
natural birth is inconceivable. Where our ignorance 
is so profound, no reasoning of this kind is of much 

G> 

value. There is undoubtedly much to be said in 
support of M. Guizot’s position. Certainly, Man as a 
mere animal is the most helpless of all animals. His 
whole frame ,1ms relation to his mind, and apart from 
that relation, it is feebler than the frartie of any of the 
brutes. All its members are Correlated amongst each 
other with the functions of his Brain, so that action may 
follow upon Knowledge — so that embodiment may be 
possible to Thought. Yet in its plan and structure his 
frame is homologically, that is ideally, the same as the 
frame of the brutes — organ answering to organ, and 
bone to bone. 

T t he words “Adherence to Type” are words expres- 
sive of an Idea, of a Purpose, wHfch we. see fulfilled in 
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Organic Forms.* But this purpose must have sought; 
its own accomplishment by the use of means, and the 
question of Science always is, what were these means? 
Love of beauty is equally a Purpose which we see ful- 
filled in Nature, but in the case of the Humming Birds 
this has been accomplished by giving to their plumes the 
structure of “Thin Plates,” — a structure which decom- 
poses light and flings back its prismatic colours to the 
eye. Fitness -and special adaptation is another of the 
purposes of Creation, but this also is attained through 
the careful arrangement, and pliability to use, of physical 
laws. In like manner, “Adherence to Type” is the ex- 
pression of a fact, or the statement of a Purpose, which, 
like all the other purposes fulfilled in Nature, invites to 
an investigation of the instrumentality employed. We 
see the Purpose, but we do not sec the Method. We see 
the purpose, fur example, in the wonderful adaptability 
of the Vertebrate Type to the infinite varieties of Life 
to which it serves as an organ, and a home. Science 
should be allowed without suspicion or remonstrance to 
pursue her proper object, which is to detect, if she can, 
what the method of this work has been. There is no 
point, short of the last and highest, at which Science 
can be satisfied. Her curiosity is insatiable. It is a 
curiosity representing man’s desire of knowledge. But 
that desire extend^ into regions where the means of 
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investigation cease, and in which the processes of Veri- 
fication are of no avail. Above and behind every 
Detected Method ir Nature there lies the same ultimate 
question as before — What is it by which this is done ? 

It is the great mystery of our Being that we have 
powers impelling us to ask such questions on the history 
of Creation, when we have no powers enabling us to 
solve them. Ideas and faint suggestions of reply are 
ever passing across the outer limits of" the Mind, as 
meteors pass across the margin of the atmosphere, but 
we endeavour in vain to grasp or understand them. 
The faculties both of reason and of imagination fall back 
with a sense of impotence upon some favourite phrase- 
some form of words built up out of the materials of 
analogy, and out of the experience of a Mind, which, 
being finite, is pot creative. We beat against the bars 
in vain. The only real rest is in the confession of 
ignorance, and the confession, too, that all ultimate 
physical Truth is beyond the reach of Science . 1 It is 

i I have slightly altered this passage as it stood in the earlier 
editions, because, although the context clearly indicates its refer- 
ence to Physical truth, it has been quoted by Mr. Lewes as granting 
all that the Positive Philosophy demands. There is a sense, of 
course, in which it may be said that no Truth knowable by man 
can be “ultimate.” That is to say, there is,no Truth even con- 
ceivable,'- respecting which we might not ask, or desire to ask, far- 
ther questions. But there is no use in appearing to agree with those 
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probable that even the nearest methods of Creation, 
though far short of ultimate truths, lie behind a veil too 
thick for us to penetrate. It is Jiere surely, if it' is 
anywhere in the sphere of natural investigation, that the 
Man of Science may lay down the weapons of his 
analysis, and say, “ I do not exercise myself in great 
matters, or in things which are too high for me .” 1 

There is at least one conclusion which is Certain, 
namely, this — that no theory in respect to the means 
and method employed in the work of Creation — pro- 
vided such theory takes in all the facts — can have the 
slightest effect in removing that work from the relation 
in which it stands to the attributes of Will. All such 

a 

theories are, and can only be “ simply questions of how 
the Creator has worked.” This is the confession made 
in respect to Mr. Darwin’s theory by one of the most 
competent of it£ supporters . 2 Creation by Law — Evolu- 
tion by Law — Development by Law, or, as including all 
those kindred ideas, the Reign of Law, is nothing but 
the reign of Creative Force directed by Creative Know- 
ledge, worked under the control of Creative Power, and 
in fulfilment of Creative Purpose. 

from whom in reality I so widely differ. The definition of Truth 
which Mr. Lewes would consider “ ultimate, ” and therefore unat- 
tainable, is very differ^t from the definition which I should give, 
and have given. 1 Psalm cxxxi. * 

* Mr. Wallace.- -Journal of Science , No. XVI. p. 473. 

T 



CHAPTER V'i. 


THE REIGN OF LAW IN THE REALM OF MIND. 

W HEN we pass from the phenomena of Matter 
to the phenomena of Mind, We do not pass 
from under the Reign of Law. Here, too, facts do 
range themselves in an observed Order : here, too, there 
is a chain of cause and effect running throughout all 

f 

events : here, too, we see around us, and feel within us, 

the work of Forces which have always a certain definite 

tendency to produce certain definite results : here, too, 

it is by combination and adjustment among these Forces 
' , . • 

that they are mutually held in check : here, too, accord- 

I 

ingly, special ends can only be accomplished by the 
use of special means-. 

v 

But then the question immediately occurs to us— 
car wq speak of Law, or of Force, or of “ cause and 
effect,” as applied to the phenomena of Mind, in the 
same sense in which we speak of them as applied to 
the phenomena of Matter? Is it only by distant ana- 
logy. or as expressing ideas realljithe same, that we 
use the same terms of both ? ,*• 
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Undoubtedly the first thought which suggests itself to 
the mind is, that a material Force and a moral, or in- 
tellectual Force are essentially dkfife.ent in kind, — nGt 
subject to conditions the same, or even similar. But 
are we sure of this ? Are we sure that the Forces which 
we call Material are not, after all, but manifestations of 
mental energy and Will? We have already seen that 
such evidence as we have is all tending the other way. 
The conclusions forced upon us have been these : — firsts 
that the more we know of Nature the more certain it 
appears that a multiplicity of separate forces does not 
exist, but tjrnt all her forces pass into each other, and 
are but modifications of some One Force which is the 
source and centre of the rest : secondly, that all of them 
are governed in their mutual relations by principles of 
arrangement which are purely mental : thirdly, that of 
the ultimate seat of Force in any form we know nothing 
directly : and fourthly, that the nearest conception we 
can ever have of Force is derived from our own jon- ’ 
sciousness of vital power. , , 

If these conclusions be true, it follows that, whether 
as regards that in which Force in itself consists, or as re- 
gards the conditions under which Force is used, it need 
not surprise us if in passing from the material world to 

the world of Mind, ^e see that Law, in the same sanse, 

,0 

prevails m the phenomena of both. But as this is a 
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“subject of much difficulty, and of much importance, it 

1 

may b,e well - to examine it a little nearer. 

*rhe first and most palpable form in .which we see that 
Mind is subject to Law, is in it? connexion with the 
Body. And this connexion is so close that we know 
neither where it begins nor where it ends. The extent 
and nature of it can be known only by the same kind of 
reasoning and observation by which we attain to any 
knowledge of the external world. For indeed our Bodies 
seem part of the external world to us. We see their 
form as we see the form of other things, but we do not 
see their structure, neither do we feel it, por can we 
arrive at it, except as a natter of obscure and difficult 
research. It is literally tiue that some of the most 
distant objects in the Universe are more accessible to 
our observation, and in some respects more intelligible 

^ t • 

to our understanding, than the material frame in which 
we live. Man had discovered much concerning the cir- 
culation of the Planets before he had discovered anything 
concerning th£ circulation of his own blood . 1 Yet so near 
is She current of that blood to him, so much is it a part 
of himself, that when it stops, in an instant “ all his 
thoughts perish.” Nevertheless, the Mind is not con- 
scious of its own dependence on material organs. Even 

1 Kepler and Harvey were contemporaWes ; but Copernicus had 
preceded them by nearly a hundred yearl* 
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in respect to thbse exertions of the Will which are ex* 
pressed in movements of the Body, we are consciops only 
of the Will, and of the Will being exerted with success ; 
but we are entirely unconscious of the machinery which 
intervenes between the intention and the accomplish- 
ment of the act intended. Such movements of the 
Body appear to us as if they were direct acts of Will. 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that the communi- 
cation is not direct but indirect — and even elaborately 
circuitous. It is only when the ropes and pulleys are 
broken that we discover how that which we call our Will 
can only yin in appointed channels — which channels are 
material, and are laid down upon a plan, like conducting 
wires, as if for the conveyance of a material Force. 

Nor does it end here — this close connexion between 
Mind and Matter. So far from being less close, it seems 
to be only closer and closer when we pass to mental 
operations in which no apparent movements of the Body 
are concerned. In the exercise of pure Reason, in - 
passing from one mental conception to another, when by 
an effort of our Will we turn our attention to a . new 
question, and in the twinkling of an eye pursue a fresh 
train of thought, — above all, when our affections go forth 
towards those who are the objects of them — in all these 
operations, if anywhere, we feel as if we were frea from 
mechanism— from ‘'organs”— from Matter in any form. 
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€0 it seems till we are brought face io face with the 
terrible phenomena of disease. Then our delusion is 
dispelled,, and we?.know how frail we„ are. Then we 
find that the same stroke which paralyses the movement 
of a limb, may paralyse, not less effectually, all the 
powers of Reason, of Memory, and of Will. And the 
Affections,— what becomes of them ? These too, which 
seem so purely spiritual, we find, out to be dependent on 
material structure. Every physician knows that a 
frequent consequence of cerebral disease is a total 
change of character. There is no symptom of insanity 
more common than the growth of dislike and ^.version to 
those who, in health, had been the most loved on earth. 
Change of every kind and degree in the character and 
, structure of Mind is the immediate result of correspond- 
ing changes in the structure and substance of the Brain. 
The pure may become impure ; the loving may become 
malignant ; the simple-minded may become suspicious ; 
the generous may become engrossed with self; the 
strong-minded may become imbecile, — the whole man 
may, be ^broken down, and may live for years without 
consciousness and without emotion. How painfully 
does the Brain sdmetimes indicate its functions ! What 
is it in the aspect of Idiotcy, in many of its forms, which 
we instantly recognise, and never ca# mistake? In that 
low, pinched, and retiring brow, we*' see ipstinctively that 
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Reason cannot hold her seat. These facts do not stand 
alone. Not only are there some parallel facts, J>ut all 
the living world is full of them. • The whole range of 
animal creation, from Man down to the Reptile and the 
Fish, testifies to the universal law of an ascending scale 
of mental capacity being coincident with an ascending 
degree of cerebral organisation. No series of facts, 
tending to the establishment of any physical truth, is 
more complete or more conclusive than the chain which 
connects th,e functions of the Brain with the phenomena 
of Mind, 

But here, again, let us beware of the fallacies which 
may arise from a failure to recognise the exact import of 
the words we use. In the ears of many it sounds like 
Materialism to say that Thought is a function of the 
Brain. But it has been already shown in a previous 
chapter that Function is merely the word by which we 
describe that work which any given piece of mechanism 
has been adjusted to perform. .The Power, or Force,- 
which is developed by means o,f an “ organ,” is not 
identical with that organ, nor with any of its parts, nor 
with the materials of which it is composed, nor even 
with its mechanism as a whole. It does not follow, for 
example, that Electricity is identical with the tissues of a 
fish, because it is developed out of the battery of a # Tor- 
pedo or a Gymnotus? Yet it is true that the develop- 
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*ment and discharge of Electricity is the “ function ” of 
those fish-organs : — that is to say, this is the work which 
they have been adjusted to perform. , Still less do we 
confound Thought with Brain when we acknowledge the 
fact that Brain in our Organism is inseparably connected 
with the power of thinking. 

Yet inferences as false as this, and very nearly related 
to it, have actually been drawn by eminent men from the 
facts of cerebral action. Thus it has been declared that 
a knowledge of Brain, under a name which is in itself a 
fallacy — Phrenology — is the only sure foundation of 
Mental Science. This is a mere confusion pf thought, 
even if the phrenological mapping of the Brain were as 
certainly correct as jjt is really doubtful. That particular 

c 

faculties of the Mind may be connected with particular 
portions of thft Brain, is not in itself more difficult to 
understand or to believe than that the M!ind, as a whole, 
is connected with the Brain as a whole. Whether it 
be so or not is a question purely of observation and of 
fact. But this, at lpast, is certain, — that the different 
faculties and affections of the Mind must be discrimi- 
nated from each other before it is possible to assign to 
them a local habitation. The Mind must be mapped 
first, and then its Organ. No additional knowledge is 
given to us of any one mental faculty, ‘by proving thjit it 
is connected with some special $t of the mysterious 
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substance of which that organ is composed. Love is 
Love, and nothing else ; Hatred is Hatred, and ^nothing 
else ; Reverence is Reverence, £hc nothing else ; the 
pure intellectual perception of a Logical Necessity is 
itself, and nothing else ; — however clearly it may be 
proved that each of these is a function of some separate 
region of the Brain. When the Phrenologist, taking in 
his hand a human skull, and lifting its upper cover, tells 
us that the oval of convoluted matter which is thus ex- 
posed to view “manifests the moral sentiments," what 
light does he throw on these'? The moral sentiments !— - 
what do .these include? The power of seeing Moral 
Beauty, and of loving Truth — the sense of Justice, and 
the desire of serving in her cause — Conscience and 
Benevolence, Charity and Faith — all that is best and 
noblest in the human , -spirit — diese are r manifested ” in 
that bit of Matter ! What new information does this 
give us on the nature or the office of those glorious attri- 
butes which are the joy Of Earth and Heaven? *None 
at all. They are just what we knew them before to be. 

Phrenology is no longer popular, as it once was, among 
Physiologists. Its mapping of the Brain is now gene- 
rally admitted to be imaginary. But the fundamental 
error of the Phrenological School did not lie merely, or 
even mainly, in an^ mistake as to the mapping «of the 
Brain. It lay in the idea that a Science of Mind can be 
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founded in any shape or form upon thfe discoveries of 
anatomy. Their error lay in the notion that Physiology 
can "ever be the banish of Psychology. ,And this is an 
error, and a confusion of thought, which survives 
Phrenology. A ptofound interest indeed attaches to 

c 

every new fact which connects together the parallel 
phenomena of Mind and of Organisation, But it is the 
phenomena of Mind, and it is these alone, of which we 
are directly cognisant, and it is from these that we must 
start as the basis of all Psychological research. This is 
true even of those phenomena of the mind which are 

i 

most purely animal. Sensation, for example, may be 

traced with absolute demonstration to certain nerves. 

This may throw a new light pn the method by which 

Sensation is rendered possible ; but it throws no new 

light whatever Apon what Sensation is. It is that which 

we know and feel it to be, and it is neither more nor less 

since the knife of the anatomist has laid bare the 

channels along which if comes. Still more is this true 

of the Intellectual Pov r ers. Yet there are Philosophers 

who 'appear to think that some new light is cast upon 

Sensation when they call it an affection of the “ Sensory 

Ganglia ; ” that Thought is in some measure explained 

when it is called “ Cerebration,” and that the Laws of 

Intellect are reduced to scientific expression when they 

1 

are described as the working of the * Cerebral Ganglia.” 
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All this is a mefe idle play on words. It is an attempt to 
put that first which must be last, and that last which 
must be first. .The general fact of the dependence of 
Mind on a Bodily organisation is a fact which contains 
within itself all the lesser facts of Physiological dis- 
covery. They are not, and they cannot be, new in 
kind. They do not even help us to conceive how, 
through any mechanism, the power of Thought can be 
evolved. Still less do they give us any new view of that 
which Thought, in itself, is. 

This connexion, therefore, between Mind and Brain, 
although Jt is a universal “ law ” of our being,, is a law 
recognised by us only in the sense in which Law is 
applied to “an observed Order of facts.” But like 
every other Order of this kind, it implies a Force or an 

arrangement of Forces out of which the Order comes. 

• * 

It implies, too, that this arrangement of Fo r ces is neces- 
sary to the evolution and play of mental faculties in the 
form in which they are possessed by us. Consequently* 
these faculties are seen taking their place among all the 
other phenomena of the world. They are seen co be 
under the Reign of Law in this largest and highest sense 
of all — that they depend upon Adjustment, and that 
adjustment so delicate that the slightest disturbance of 
it deranges the whole resulting phenomena of *Mind. 
Mind, as developed in us, has its very existence and 
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working dependent on imperative physical conditions, 
which conditions are met only by elaborate contrivance. 

We have no knowledge what the Forces are which 
demand this obedience, and which call for this con- 
trivance. ( We have even an insuperable difficulty in 
conceiving what they can be. It almost seems as if 
there were a barrier in the very nature of our minds 
against the possibility of conceiving htyitr any com- 
bination of material forces can either result in Mind, 
or can be necessary to the working of its powers, or 
can be concerned even in giving it an abode . 1 “We 
cannot conceive,” says Dr. Andrew Combe, “ even in 
the remotest manner, in what way the Brain — a com- 
poupd of water, albumen, fat, and phosphate salts — 
* operates in the generating of Thought.” And yet there 
is one experience which brings the fact of this close 
connexion within the direct recognition of Conscious- 
ness. We know and feel that the act of severe thinking 
is attended with the expenditure of Force. The close, 
steady, continuous application of the mind to any sub- 
ject ^requiring the exercise of our higher intellectual 

1 “ Aperta simplex^ue mens, nulla re adjuneta quae sentire possit, 
fbgere intelligentiae nostrte vim et notionem videtur.” — Cicero, “De 
Nat. Deor.” lib. x. c. ir. 

Thuji is true only in one sense. It is very far from being true, 
that the connexion between Mind and Hatter is a necessity ot 
thought. 
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faculties, is weil known to be “hard work.” Without 
causing any bodily movement of which we are con- 
scious, it produces, nevertheless, Jbc dily exhaustion? It 
occasions the expenditure of a physical force, or at least 
of a force for which we have no other name. It is not 
uncommon for men. of great age to be able to exert 
undiminished powers of mind for one or two hours, and 
then to lapse into comparative imbecility. Thus the 
exertion of the Brain is like the exertion of a muscle, 
and is attended with the same effects. There is fatigue ; 
and with excessive fatigue the power of motion stops. 

Yet si^ch facts as these only puzzle us — they do not 
help us to any clear idea of the nature or manner of 
a connexion which is ^indeed incomprehensible. We 
know of Mind only as itself, and as nothing else. The 
difference between it and all other things seems infinite 
and immeasurable. No doubt this difficulty, or at least 
part of it, arises not from any misconception as to what 
Mind is, (for of this our knowledge is direct,) but from 
a misconception as to what Matter is — and what the 
Forces are which we call material. Close analysis of 
the phenomena of Nature, and of our own ideas in 
regard to them, has already prepared us to believe, that 
these Forces which work in Matter and produce in us 
the impressions from which we derive our conceptions of 
it, are themselves immaterial, and can be traced running 
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up into a region where they are lost in th6 light of Mind. 

% 

The Christian doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body 
sanctions and involve?, the notion that 0 there is some 
deep connexion between Spirit ar\d Form which is 
essential, and which cannot be finally sundered even in 

c 

the divorce of Death. The affections hold to this idea 
even more firmly than the intellect. Hence the noble 
and passionate exclamation of the Poet — 

“ Eternal Form shall still divide 
The Eternal Soul from all beside, 

And I shall know hifn when we meet .” 1 

But this first sense in which Mind is under the Reign 

of Law — that is, its dependence on the Body, prepares" 

us for yet other senses in which it lies under the same 

dominion. The very fact that the Mind is itself uncon- 
«*■ , 

scious of its dependence upon Matter, and of the manner 
and conditions of its connexion with “ organs,” teaches 
us that there is a large, class of phenomena connected 
with Mind, of which we should be entirely ignorant if we 

o 

trusted to the direct evidence of Consciousness alone. 
This ought not to inspire us with any distrust of Con- 
sciousness in those matters in which it is a competent 
and indeed the only witness. But there is a large class 
of phenomena of which Consciousness properly so 

1 Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,“ No. xlvi. 
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called, that is, the direct perception of the Mind of its 
own present worlcings, does not inform us. Th§ Mind 
looking in upon # itself sees itself o«l«, and does not* see 
either the mechanisp through which it is able to work 
at all, nor many of the forces which operate in it and 

M 

upon it. These, some of them at least, can only be 
arrived at by the same processes of reasoning and 
observation which we apply to the external world, and 
by which we ascertain the action and reaction of in- 
voluntary agents. 

There is nothing of which it is so difficult to per- 
suade oujselves as of this. In the apprehension of 
Consciousness the sense of Will is so strong within us 
that it blinds us to the, insuperable conditions which 
limit both what we will and what we do. That our 

Wills, of whose freedom we are Conscious, should often 

...» • 

be determined T>y influences of which we have no con- 
sciousness at all ; that our opinions should as often be 
the result of causes and not *of reasons ; thaj our 
actions should follow a course parked out by con- 
ditions which we fail to recognise as having any deter- 
mining effect upon them — these are conclusions against 
which we are apt to rebel — as depriving us of a part 
of our free and intelligent agency. Hence the indig- 
nation with which men resent being told that, they 
have been impelled »by motives other than the motives 
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which are avowed, and other than the motives which 
are consciously entertained. Yet the fact of their 
beifig so impelled 4 h often perfectly plain to those 
around them. The reply, however, is always ready : 
“You seem to know my motives, and the causes of 
my conduct better than I know them myself,” — as if 
the proposition so stated were evidently absurd. But 
it is, on the contrary, a proposition which may well 
be true. Bystanders very often see the forces telling 
upon our Will much more clearly than we see them 
ourselves. It is possible, indeed, by a vigorous effort 
‘of self-analysis to see all that others see, and a great 
deal more. Those who are able really to look in upon 
themselves, can often detect the influences which have 
been acting on their minds, colouring their opinions, 
and determining their conduct in a degree which the 
higher faculties would be glad to disown and disavow. 
There is nothing more wonderful in the constitution of 
our minds than the power we have of standing aside, 
as it were, for a time, from the ordinary channel of our 
own, thoughts, and of looking back upon their currents 
coming down from the hills of Memory and Association 
to join their issues in our present life. But this sort of 
looking in upon ourselves, and treating ourselves as a 
subject of natural history, is to all men a difficult, and 
to most men an impossible, opkratiop. They have 
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neither time for at nor thought for it. The conscious 
energies of the Will are so near us, and so ever present 
with us, that they shut out our viev^ of the forces which 
lie behind. Yet there are some facts common in the 
experience of all men which may help us to a concep- 
tion of the truth. One of these is the fact of Mind 
growing with the growth of years — a fact determined 
by the recollection of childhood, of youth, and of 
maturity. By comparing ourselves with ourselves at 
former periods of life — by the memory of feelings, and 
of opinions, and of methods of thought which we have 
outgrown and left behind us, we can detect the Action of 
forces whicli have told upon our minds— traces, in short, 
of the laws to which they have been subject. Some of these 
laws have been nothing more than laws of physical growth 
— the conceptions of the Mind undergoing a develop- 
ment consequentS’on the growth ?>f our material Organism. 

Another fact bearing on the same question, but which 
is more easily observed in others, than in ourselves, is 
the frequent determination of mental qualities by here- 
ditary transmission. The famous question, as^ to the 
Origin of our Ideas, and how far they are due respec- 
tively to Experience, to Association, or to Intuition, has 
been discussed by Metaphysicians with far too little 
reference to the organic phenomena which are so closely 
related to the phenomena of Mind. It is not true, 


U 
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indeed, that Psychology is subordinate to Physiology ; 
but it is true that these two are so intimately connected, 
tha<t neither is independent of the other. Man is not 
a disembodied Spirit, but a Being whose mental powers 
are subject to the laws of a material organisation. And 
so it itf that almost every fact in Physiology has an 
intimate bearing on some question or other in the 
Philosophy of Mind. No better illustration could be 
given than one which arises out of this question of 
the Origin of our Ideas. In one of the many formuke 
of expression to which Mf. J. S. Mill has reduced the 
assertion* that Experience is the aource and origin of 
all our thoughts and actions, he is obliged' to except 
from the sweep of that assertion the voluntary move- 
ments of the Body. He says, “ We bring about any 
fact, other than our own muscular contractions , by means 
of some other fact which experience has shown to be 
followed by it .” 1 Now let us observe the immense 
significance which attaches to this exception. Why is 
Mr.‘ Mill compelled to make it ? Because he mixes up in 
one assertion two propositions which are totally distinct, 
one being true universally, and the other being true only 
partially. The first proposition is, that all facts which 
we can “bring about,” must be so brought about by 


o 


1 " Auguste Comte and Positivism^’ by J ;< S. Mill, p. 7. 
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the use of means This is true universally. The second 
proposition is, that we are guided to the knowledge of 
those means by Experience alone. Now, this last pro- 
position is not true, as Mr. Mill is obliged to confess, of 
the whole class of facts which are brought about by vital 
effort. But the muscular contractions of the Body are 
no exception whatever to the mere general affirmation 
that all actions must have a cause, or in other words, 
must be brought about by the use of means. Excep- 
tions they are, however, to the affirmation that the 
nature of those means is made known to us by Ex- 
perience. ^ The sentence, in so far as it asserts the 
universal Law of Causation, might have been so framed 

V 

as to requite no abatement or exception whatever. 

We bt ing about any fact by means of some other fact 
which we know either by experience or by Intuition 
to be followed 'oy it.” In tins form the sentence is 
absolutely true, and applies to “our own muscular con- 
tractions,” as well as to every other action. But philo- 
sophers who support the doctrine of Experience do* not 
like the word “ intuition and though they cannot, do 
without it altogether, they use it as seldom as they can. 
They feel very naturally, and very truly, that if Intuition 
be admitted in regard to the ultimate phenomena of 
Volition, the idea will not easily be dispelled tha^ In- 
tuition may extend a$o to the ultimate phenomena of 
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^Thought. Mow the muscular contractions of the Body 
stand at the very fount and origin of* all we do ; and it 

c 

is Inore than probjitye that analogous movements of the 
Brain stand as near to the origin of all we think. 

The bearing of this question on the Philosophy of 
Mind cannot be mistaken. The muscular contractions 
of the Body are of two kinds — one kind is constant, 
automatic, and lasting with the duration of life itself. 
The other kind is intermittent, voluntary, and capable 
of being destroyed whilst the Consciousness, and the 
Intelligence, and the Will are still in use. Both these 
kinds of action are rendered possible by the use of 

l 

means : but it is only in the case of one of them 
that those means are placed at the bidding of the Will. 
Yet it is not Experience which teaches us how to use 
those means., It is purely Instinct or Intuition. We 
are not even conscious of the very Existence of the 
means which we employ, and the profoundest researches 
of Science do not even yet give us the faintest notion 
what their ultimate nature is. No experience whatever 
is required to teach a child how to extend its limbs or 
bow to exert its voice. Nevertheless, neither of these 
things can be done except through the use of means. 
The only difference between these actions and actions 
of 3 more complicated kind is, that the appropriate 
means are resorted to and employed by Intuition. 
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The Will which 0 moves the limbs, and moves them 
through the use of a complicated machinery, i*5 bprn 
with the Organfsm of which that machinery forms a 
part, and has an instinctive knowledge how to use it. 
Now, it is against the analogy of Nature to suppose 
that this great class of facts respecting the powers of 
the Body are without some corresponding facts respect- 
ing the powers of Mind. Indeed, all vital pheno- 
mena of this kind are in themselves necessarily pheno- 
mena both of Body and of Mind. The close connexion 
which exists between the two, and the inseparable 
analogies IVhich unite all their workings, render it there- 
fore almost certain that the Mind is to be regarded as 
having both kinds of movement which the physical 
Organism possesses— that is, faculties which are auto- 
matic in their action — afid othfcr faculties which, though 
subject to direction by the Will, yet work upon the 
materials presented to them in a manner strictly in- 
tuitive and independent of all experience. 

And as the abnormal phenomena of disease, or of 
malformation, often throw an important light* on the 
structure of the body, so do certain abnormal intellectual 
phenomena give us strange glimpses occasionally into 
the powers of Mind. Among those phenomena, none 
are more curious than the intuitive powers of numerical 
computation which a few individuals have possessed. 
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There are well attested cases of this power in virtue of 
which the mind reaches the result of difficult calculations 

f r 

by a species of Intuition — that is to say, without any 
consciousness of the process by which that result is 
made apparent to the Mind. This is not a proof that 
there is no process, but only that it is a process gone 
through as a machine goes through a process — that is, 
according to its own pre-adjusted laws of Motion. Per- 
haps, indeed, this process may not be different in kind 
from the process by which the average mind reaches the 
most elementary of arithmetical truths. The product of 
one and one, or of two and two, may be self-evident to 
all of us only in the same 'way in which the product of a 
long series of figures may be self-evident to minds with 
an abnormal gift of the arithmetical faculty. Thus the 
distinction breaks down 'between self-eyjdent truths and 
truths which are not self-evident. A truth may be self- 
evident to one mind which is not self-evident to another, 
but 'may require, on the contrary, a laborious process of 
verification. And does not this again, lead us to see 
how entirely dependent are the phenomena of Mind 
upon the power of special Faculties, and how this power 
is itself dependent on the Adjustments of Organisation? 
In the world of Physics, we know that we are surrounded 

by movements which never make Jhemselves sensible to 

»/ 

us — pulsations which excite in our eyes no sense of light 
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— and others which excite in our ears no sense of sound, 

— and all this for want of adjusted organs. And sp it 
would seem as if the Mind of Man were an Instrument 
attuned only to a certain range of knowledge, but as if 
within that range it were capable of finer and finer adjust- 
ments to the harmonies of Truth. These cannot make 
themselves heard where there is no organ to catch the 
sound. Nor could that organ translate them into 
Thought — into that conscious apprehension of which 
an Idea essentially consists, — had it not its own pre- 
adjusted relation to the Verities of the World. 

It tnust*be remembered, however, that in the discussion 
of such questions as to the •Origin of our Ideas, there 
has been a great want of definition in the use of terms. 
Are fear, and love, and hatred, and anger, and jealousy, 
and remorse, and joy,-*-are tfiesc “ ideas,” or are they 
only conditions or powers of mind? If by Ideas we 
mean those imaginings which, as the very word implies, 
involve “images” of external tilings, it is certain? that 
contact with external impressions?, and, in this sense, 
Experience, is essential to the formation of thdm. But 
if by Ideas we mean the elementary passions, or if we 
mean even those peculiarities of thought — those special 
tendencies of mind which lead us to view things in some 
particular light rather than in others, and which* con- 
stitute the essential 5 distinction between the ideas of 
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'different men — if, in short, we include^ in the term any- 
thing .which belongs to the Thinking Faculty itself, or 

C 

anything of the method according to which it works up 
the raw material of Thought — then, it is equally certain 
that Ideas in this sense are born with all of us, and 
that Imitation, and Experience, and Association, do but 
pour their material into moulds already cast for their 
reception. 

But in reality here, as in many other questions, the 
rival disputants have each had some portion of the truth. 
They have been both right and both wrong. An Idea 
is not a simple, but a composite thing. It has not one 
origin, but a plurality of origins. An Idea is, as it were, 
a fabric of which the threads come from the spinner, and 
the weaving from the loom. Or it is, as it were, an 
organic growth, of which Jhe materials are supplied from 

fj * 

the external world, and the structure from the world 
within. There are many elements in every Idea which 
come, and can only come, from without. There are 
other elements, and among them the Formative Power, 
which come, and only can come, from within. The 
Mind stands in pre-established relations to the things 
around it — bound to them by the infinite adjustments 
which may be called External Correlations of Growth. 
Out of these relations it is not itself, nor do its powers 
possess the materials whereon to work*. We cannot 
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conceive a mind having no points of contact with the 
external world. From that world must come, all the 
exciting causes, of Thought and V* Emotion. But the 
form into which these are cast — the tissue into which 
these are woven — the force by which Ideas become a 
Power — all, in short, that constitutes Thought as distin- 
guished from the things about which we think — all this 
comes from, and belongs to, the Mind itself. 

Among the lower animals, young ones, taken from 
the litter or the nest, and brought up under conditions 
wholly removed from the teaching of their parents, 
whether by imitation or otherwise, will reproduce exactly 
• all those habits of their race which belong to their 
natural modes of life. Many of these habits, perhaps it 
may be safely said all of them, imply Ideas — that is to 
say, they imply instincts ; an$l instincts dire in the nature 
of ideas — that is to say, they belong to the phenomena 
of Mind. And of this there is another indication in a 
fact which at first sight may seem trivial or irrelevant. 
It has been often said that one great difficulty in reason- 
ing on this subject, is the inaccessibility to observation 
of the mental condition of all infant creatures. But 
even if this were more true than it really is, there are 
some creatures, not low in the scale of creation, of which 
it may be said that fe comparatively, they have no Infancy 
at all. TheSe are’ the Gallinaceous Birds in general, 
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and some Species in particular. They come forth from 
the egg perfect miniatures of their parents, and with 
minds as fully equi'pp'ed with parental instincts as their 
bodies are provided with feather or their wings with 
quills. Antecedent to all experience of injury, they 
exhibit fear, and not only fear, but fear of the proper 
objects. They will flee when they see a hawk, and they 
will carefully avoid a stinging insect. In Europe the 
young of the Woodgrouse or Gelinotte are able to fly 
from the moment they break the shell. In Australia, 
and the great group of islands which connect Australia 
with the Asiatic continent, there is a still mo*e curious 
example of the same fact. There is a Family of Birdst 
( Megapodidcc ) of which the yovng are hatched, not by 
; the incubation of the parents, but by the heat of fermen- 
tation generated in earthen mounds, scraped together 

* 

for the purpose. From the moment the young are 
hatched they feed themselves, and run, and fly, and 
roost ,pn trees, as if the world on w r hich they have just 
opened their eyes had been long familiar. It is said, 
indeed, that the Parent Bird watches the Hatching 
Mound, and is ready to escort the chicks upon their 
first appearance in the surrounding scrub. But the 
recognition of the Parent by the young, and the answer 

to hervcall, are the most remarkable of all among these 

< ■' 

proofs of intuitive ideas. “ As a moth emerges from a 
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Chrysalis, dries its wings, and flies away, so the young 
Telegallus, when it leaves the egg, is sufficientlyperfect 
to be able to att independently. 1 * Nor is this all ; the 
curious instinct by \Vhich the Bird prepares an Artificial 
Incubator for its young is an instinct born with it — an 
Innate Idea expressing itself in congenital habits of 
body. The chick of another Species of this singular 
family of Birds, the Megapode, was found in confine- 
ment to be incessantly scraping up sand and gravel into 
heaps, and the rapidity and power with which it effected 
this operation is described with astonishment by its 
captor. * 

These may seem far-fetched illustrations, and of slight 
value in so dark a subject ; but let us remember that 
there are no solitary facts in Nature. There are indeed 
extreme cases* — extrefhe examples of universal laws, — 
that is to say, of laws whose operation' is ordinarily 

restrained within narrower limits. But there is no fact 

• * 

standing really alone — not one which is not bdTmd to 
the whole Order of Nature by*deep analogies. That 
any creatures should be ushered into life so completely 
organised and furnished as the young of the Gallinaceous 
Birds and of the Megapodes, is a fact of immense signifi- 
cance in the phenomena of Organic Life . 2 


1 Gould’s “Birds of Australia.” 


2 See Note E. 
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In Man analogous facts appear, modified by his 
infinitely wider range of character, and the infinite 

C 

degrees in which the different elements of Mind are 
capable of being mixed in him. "But although these 
conditions greatly complicate the result, the general 
phenomena are the same. Orphans, who have never 
had any opportunities of acquiring, by imitation, the 
peculiarities of their parents, will often, nevertheless, 
reproduce these peculiarities with curious exactness. 
This is a familiar fact, and how much this fact im- 
plies ! Even when the inheritance is merely some 
congenital habit of body, or some trick of rfianner, it 
may, probably, imply some resemblance deeper than 
appears. For the Body and th'e Mind are in such close 
• relationship, that congenital habits of Body are sure 
to be connected with congenital" habits of Mind. But 
the inheritance is very often, so far as we can see, 
purely mental. How often do we recognise the tone, 
character, and the very turn of thought of dead friends, 
in the conversation and conduct of their children ! The 
innate tendency to look at things in the same point of 
view, is evidenced in the reproduction of the same 
mental combinations, of the same images, of the same 
opinions, in short, of the same ideas. Cases, more 

remarkable than others of this kindy attract our atten- 
• ' * * 

txon, and we at once recognise ideas as innate which are 
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so obviously determined by the forces of hereditary 

transmission. Bat we forget how often these laws of 

inheritance must be working invisibly where they nca, er 

break ground upon the surface. And thus it is brought 
# * 
home to us how the Mind may be subject to laws of 

which it is unconscious — how its whole habit of thought, 
and the aspect in which different questions present 
themselves to its apprehension, are in a great measure 
determined by the mysterious forces of congenital con- 
stitution. And what is true in one measure of the indi- 
vidual mind, is true, als.o, in other measures, of whole 
families and of races of Men. 

But the*laws of Material Organisation are not the only 
faws to which Mind is subject. Obscure as these laws 
are, there are others which are obscurer still. What' we 
cannot see in detail, we can see in the gross. What we 
cannot recognise in oufSelve^J we are able to recognise 
in others. We can see that the actions a!nd opinions 
of men, which are the phenomena of Mjnd, do range 
themselves in an observed Order, upon which Order we 
can found, even as we do in the material world, very safe 
conclusions as to the phenomena which will follow upon 
definite conditions. And when we go back to former 
generations — to the history of nations, and the progress 
of the human race — we can detect still more clearly an 
orderly progress of Events. In that order the operation 
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of great general causes becomes at once apparent. On 
the recognition of such causes the Philosophy of History 
deponds ; and upon that recognition depends not less the 
possibility of applying to the exigencies of our own time, 
and of our own society, a wise and successful legislation. 

But what are these causes, and what is the nature 
of those “ laws ” to which voluntary agents are uncon- 
sciously obedient? Is man’s Voluntary agency a de- 
lusion, or is it, on the contrary, just what we feel it 
to be, and is it only from misconception of its nature 
that we puzzle over its relation to Law? We speak, and 
speak truly, of our Wills being free ?■ but free from what ? 
It seems to be forgotten that Freedom is not aft absolute 
but a relative term. There is no such thing existing as 
absolute freedom— that is to sky t there is nothing exist- 
* ing in the world, or possible even in thought, which is 
absolutely Alone — entirely’free horn inseparable relation- 
ship to some'other thing or things. Freedom, therefore, 
is only intelligible as meaning the being free from some 
particular kind of restraint or of inducement to which 
other beings are subject. From what, then, is it that 
our Wills are free ? Are they free from the influence of 
motives? Certainly not. And what are motives? A 
motive is that which moves, or tends to move, the mind 
in a particular direction. Like all other words which 
are used to describe the phenomena of Mind, it is taken 
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from the language applicable to material things, and 
suggests the analogies which exist between them. It 
belongs to the profound but unconscious metaphysics 
of Human Speech. That which moves the Mind in a 
particular direction is best conceived of as something 
which exerts a force upon it, and the aggregate of such 
forces may, in a general sense, be called the laws which 
determine human action and opinions. 

But here we come upon the great difficulty which 
besets every attempt to reduce to system the laws or 

forces which operate on the Mind of Man. It is the 

immense, the almost boundless variety and number of 

them. 'I'his variety corresponds with the variety of 

powers with which his Mind is gifted. For pre-established 
relations are necessary to the effect of every force, 
whether in the material or in/ the moral world. Special 
forces operate upon special forms of matter, and except 
upon these, they exert no action whatever. For no force 
can operate except where there are pre-established rela- 
tions between its energies and the things upon wHlch its 
energies are to work. The Polafc Force of magnetism 
acts on different metals in different degrees, and there is 
a large class of substances which are almost insensible 
to its power. In like manner there are a thousand 
things that exercise an attractive power on the mind of 
a civilised man, which would exercise no power whatever 
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upon the mind of a savage. And in this lies the only- 
difference between subjection to Law under which the 
low^r animals are placed, and the subjection to Law 

( i 

which is 'equally the condition of Mankind. Free Will, 
in the only sense in which this expression is intelligible, 
has been* erroneously represented as the peculiar pre- 
rogative of Man. But the Will of the lower animals 
is, within their narrow spheres of action, as free as ours. 
A man is not more free to go to the right hand or to the 
left than the Eagle, or the Wren, or the Mole, or the 
Bat. The only difference is, that the Will of the lower 
animals is acted upon by fewer attd simpler motives. 
And the lower the organisation of the animal, the fewer 
and simpler these motives are. Hence it is that the 
conduct and choice of animals — that is, the decision 
of their Will under given conditions — can be predicted 
with almost perfect certaifity. 'Their faculties, few in 
number and limited in range, are open only to the small 
number of forqes which are related to them ; and in the 
absence of higher faculties accessible to other motives, 
these few attractions exert a determining effect upon 
their Will. 1 , 

Accordingly we may see that, in proportion as there is 
an approach among the lower animals to the higher 
faculties of Mind, there is, in corresponding proportion, a 
1 See Note F • 
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difficulty in predicting their conduct. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this is a \^ry homely one — it is the effect 
of baits and traps. Some animals pan be trapped and 
caught with perfect;, certainty; whilst there are others 
upon which the motive presented by a bait is counter- 
acted by the stronger motive of caution against danger, 
when a higher degree of intelligence enables the animal 
to detect its presence. Yet the Will of the cunning 
animal is not more free than the Will of the stupid 
animal, — nor is the Will of the stupid animal more sub- 
ject to Law than the Will of the cunning one. The 

O 

Will of tl^e young Rat, which yields to the temptation of 
a bait, and is caught, is not more subject to Law than 
the Will of the old Rat, who suspects stratagem, resists 
the temptation and escapes. They are both subject to 
Law in precisely the sjjme sgnse and ir. precisely the 
same degree — that is to say, their actions are alike deter- 
mined by the forces to which their faculties are acces- 
sible. Where these are few and simple? the resulting 
action is simple also ; where these *re many and compli- 
cated, the resulting action has a corresponding variety. 
Thus the conduct of animals is less capablfe of being 
predicted in proportion as it is difficult or impossible to 
foresee the nature or number of the motive forces which 
are brought to bear upon the Will. Man’s Will is free in 

Ci 

the same sense, and in the same sense only. It is sub- 
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jact to Law in the same sense, and in <the same sense 

« 

alone. That is to say, it is subject to the influence of 
motives, and it can f oi?ly choose among those which are 
presented to it, or which the mind has been given the 
power of presenting to itself . 1 

But in this last power we touch the secret of that 
boundless difference which separates Man from the 
highest of the animals below him. There is such a gulf 
between the faculties of his mind and those of the lower 
animals, that the forces acting on the human spirit be- 
come, by comparison, innumerable, and involve motives 
belonging to a wholly different class and order. He is 
exposed, indeed, to the lower motives in common with 
the beasts. But there are others which operate largely 
upon him which never can and never do operate upon 
them. Forempst among these are the motives which 

Man has the power of bringing to bear upon himself, 

< 

arising out of his power of forming Abstract Ideas, out 
of his possession of Beliefs, and, above all, out of his 
Sense of Right and Wrong. So strong are these motives 
that t^hey are able constantly to overpower, and some- 
times almost to destroy, the forces which are related to 
his lower facultiel Again, among the motives which 
operate upon him, Man has a selecting power. He can, 
as it v^ere, stand out from among them, — look down from 


1 See Note G. 
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abovg them, — compare them among each other, anil 
bring them to the test of|Conscience. Nay more, he can 
reason on his owp character as he *:a>i on the character 
of another Being,— estimating his own weakness with 
reference to this and the other motive, as he is conscious 
how each may be likely to tell upon him. When he 
knows that any given motive will be too strong for him, 
if he allow himself to think of it, he can shut it out from 
his mind by “ keeping the door of his thoughts.” He 
can, and he often does, refuse the thing he sees, and hold 
by another thing which he cannot see. He may, and he 
often doe§, choose the Invisible in preference to the 
Visible. He may, and he often does, walk by Faith and 
not by Sight. It is true that in doing this he must be 
impelled by something which is itself only another 
motive, and so it is true ^hat our Wills can never be free 
from motives, and in this sense can never be free from 
“Law.” But this is only saying that we can never be 
free from the relations pre-established between the struc- 
ture of our minds, and the system of things in which 
they are formed to move. From these, it is tru® indeed, 
that we never can be free. But as a matter 6f fact, we 
know that these relations do not involve compulsion. It is 
from compulsion that our Wills are free, and from nothing 
else ; and for this freedom we have the only evidence 
we can ever ha/e fof any ultimate truth respecting the 
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powers of Mind — the evidence of Consciousness-*-that 
is, the evidence of observation |irned in upon ourselves. 

the discussions 1 pf 1 many centuries seem to have re- 
sulted, at last, in some real progress upon this vexed 
question of Necessity and Free-will. That progress lies 
mainly in a clearer definition of terms. The most emi- 
nent living philosopher who represents the doctrine, 
commonly called the Doctrine of Necessity, repudiates 
that name as incorrect, expressly on the ground that the 
word Necessity, as commonly applied, signifies com- 
pulsion. Undoubtedly it does ; and if this meaning be 
repudiated, then the word is not used in it£ ordinary 
and legitimate sense. This, indeed, Mr. Mill confesses, 
whilst yet he casts upon his ppponents the blame of a 
misunderstanding, which assuredly lies with those who 
do not employ ordinary words in the ordinary signifi- 
cation. “ The truth is,” he says, “ that the assailants of 
the doctrine (of Necessity) cannot do without the asso- 
ciations engendered by the double meaning of the word 
Necessity, which in, this application signifies only in- 
variability, but, in its common employment , compulsion ." 1 
He believfes, therefore, in Necessity only in the sense of 
Invariability. But if the doctrine which Mr. Mill favours 
has suffered from one ambiguity, it seeks to shelter itself 

1 “‘Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” by J. S. 
MiH, p. 492, note. 
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under the protection of another ambiguity much more 
deceptive. If there i$ a double meaning in the word 
Necessity which has exposed th^ Necessitarian doctrine 
to unjust objections, it is equally true that tfyere is a 
double meaning in the word Invariability which lends to 
that doctrine an undue advantage. Invariability can be 
predicated of mental action in this vague general sense 
— that all the movements of Mind must invariably arise 
from some motive. But this is a kind of “ Invariability ” 
which admits of any amount of variation. For, as 
in the language of this philosophy, Necessity does not 
mean compulsion,' so by Invariability, as applied to 
the phenomena of Mind, nothing more is meant than 
that, in respect to mental action, there is an “ abstract 
possibility of its being foreseen.” “ If,” says Mr. Mill. 
“ necessity means more than this abstract possibility of 
being foreseen ; if it means any mysterious compulsion, 
apart from simple invariability of sequence, I deny it 
as strenuously as any one.” 1 . « 

But now let us insist, as in^ such subjects we are 
bound to do, on still clearer definitions. We shall find, 
in the first place, that the “abstract possibility” of 
foreseeing mental action depends oh nothing less than 
such absolute knowledge of character and of motive 

i “Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” p.«5 1 7. See 
NoteH. 
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as. can belong to God alone. We shall then find, in 
the second place, that this favourite phrase, “ in- 
variability of sequence” is as ambiguous as others of 
the same class. It does not mean that any particular 

r • 

sequences are invariable, but only that there must 
always be some sequence — that it is invariably true 
that everything which happens has proceeded from some- 
thing as a cause, and leads to something as a conse- 
quence. But this is a proposition which evidently, when 
reduced to its true dimensions, has no adverse bearing 
whatever on the doctrine of Free Will. The “ abstract ” 
possibility of foreseeing mental action depends jon these 
two propositions : first, that where all the conditions of 
that action are constant, the resulting action will be con- 

t 

stant also ; and, secondly, that absolute and perfect 
knowledge of the whole of those conditions would carry 
with it sure foreknowledge also of the choice to which 
they lead. But surely this is not only true, but some- 
thing very like r. truism. 1 , There is nothing to object to 

i Mr. Mansel, following , other philosophers on this point, reduces 
the modified doctrine of Necessity to this identical proposition, 

f J IT 

“that the prevailing motive prevails. ” Mr. Mill’s reply is altogether 
unsatisfactory . — Examination of Sir IV. Hamilton's Philosophy , 

pp. 518, 519. 

I cannot help adding here — although the observation has reference 
to another subject — that Mr. Mill appears to me to have exposed 
with great force and clearness 'the verbal fallacies involved in Mr. 
Mansd’s work on the “ Limits of Religious Thotight,” and espe* 
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or deny in the 'doctrine, that if we knew everything that 
determines the conductjbf a man, we should be able to 
know what that conduct will be. •'I)hat is to say, if we 
knew all the motives which are brought by ^external 
agencies to bear upon his mind, and if we knew all the 
other motives which that mind evolves out of its own 
powers, and out of previously acquired materials, to bear 
upon itself ; and if we knew the character and dis- 
position of that mind so perfectly as to estimate exactly 
the weight it will allow to all the different motives 
operating upon it, — then we should be able to predict 
with certainty the resulting course of conduct. 

This is true, not only as an abstract conception, but as 
a matter of experience in the little way towards perfect 
knowledge along which we can ever travel. We can pre- 
dict conduct with almost perfect certainty when we know 
character with an equal measure of assurance, and when 
we know the influences to which that character will be 
exposed. In proportion as we «re sure«of character, in 
the same proportion we are sure of conduct. Yet we 
never think of the Will being the less free, because we 
can predict its course. What we know in such cases is 
simply the use which, under given conditions, will be 

cially in the use he makes of such forms of expression as “The 
Absolute,” “The Infinite,” &c. — See the chapter (vii.) on “The 
Philosophy of the Conditioned as applied by Mr. Mansef to Reli- 
gion,” in the satne work. 
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made of freedom. There is no certainty in the world of 
Physics more absolute than some certaihties in the world 
of Mind. We kno f vv .that a humane man will not do 
a uselessly cruel action. We know that an honourable 
man will not do a base action. And if in such cases we 
are deceived in the result, we know that it is because we 
were ignorant of some weakness or of some corruption; 
that is to say, we were ignorant of some elements of 
character. But we never doubt that, if those had been 
known, we could have foreseen the resulting lapse. Per- 
fect knowledge must therefore be perfect foreknowledge. 
To know the present perfectly, is to know the future 
certainly. To know all that is, is to know all that will, 
be. To know the heart of Man completely, is to know 
his conduct completely also ; for “ out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” So far from this conclusion being 

> f ... 

dangerous or hostile to any part of the Christian system, 
it is a conclusion which enables us, in a dim way, not 
merely to hold' as a Belief, but to see as a necessary 
truth, that there can be no chance in this world, — and 
how it is, 4 and must be, that to the All-seeing and All- 
knowing the Future is as open as the Present and the 
Past But none of these ideas involve the idea of com- 
pulsion ; and the absence of compulsion is all that can 
be meapt by Freedom. 4 

P 

And as by Freedom, we do not mean -freedom from 
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motives, so neither do we mean that any of the phe- 
nomena of Mind, any rr-ore than any of the phenomena 
of Matter, can arise without “ an* antecedent.” In this 
sense there is no contradiction between the doctrine of 
Free Will and the amended doctrine of Necessity. Man 
is subject to the law of Causation in this sense, “that 
his volitions are not self-caused, but determined by 
spiritual antecedents in such sort that when the ante- 
cedents are the same, the volitions will always be the 
same .” 1 But this word “antecedent” is one of the 
many vague words in which metaphysicians delight. 
The highest antecedents which we can ever trace as 
determining conduct, are to be found in the constitu- 
tion of mind itself. Love is an antecedent, so is Rever- 
ence, so is Gratitude, so is the Hunger after Knowledge, 
so is the Desire of Tsyth. ,So also is the action of 
other Spirits upon our own. Higher than these — further 
up the chain of Cause and Effect — we cannot go. And 
yet we need not conceive of these as “iFinal Causes,”’ 
nor does the doctrine of our Frae Will assign to the 
human Mind any self-originating power. »Man has 
nothing which he did not receive. Such ‘freedom as 
his Will possesses has been given to him, and given 
him, too, as we have dimly seen, by the employment 
and by the device pf means. It is a power belbnging 

O 

1 “Mill on Hamilton,** pp. 492, 493. 
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to his structure, and derived from Him by whom that 
structure has been devised. 


“Our Will/are ours, we know net how.” 

The power which in health we possess of preferring 
one modve to all others, whilst yet the influence of 
those others may be strongly felt, is a power- which 
like every other, must have its own “ antecedent ” — 
that is to say, its own cause, and its own purpose. But 
these are to be found in the Adjustment from which the 
power arises, — in the Mind by which that adjustment 

has been contrived, and in the Purposes which it reveals. 

« 

The freedom of Man’s Will is not more mysterious, 

c 

when it is exerted in directing the Mind to one motive, 

i 

and 1 averting it from another, than when it is exerted in 

turning the Body to the right hand rather than to the left . 1 

The difficulty of reconciling' in one 'clear Order of 

Thought, the idea of the Freedom of our own Will 

with the idea 0/ Causation, is not really so great a diffi- 
< 

1 The whole of this passage on Necessity and Free Will has 
been severely criticised in an article in the Dublin Revieiv for April 
1867, as involving a practical abandonment of the very doctrine 
which I profess to dffend. The argument there maintained seems 
to me altogether erroneous ; and I have seen no reason to alter the 
text in any material point. The subject, however, is so important 
in itself, and so interesting as regards the history of Philosophy, 
that I have thought it right to deal with it in a separate note (F) 
already referred to. 
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culty as the use of ambitious and ambiguous language 
has made it appear to lie. There are two sentences 
in Mr. J. S. Mill’s work^ on the Philosophy of Corhte, 
which afford the best possible illustration both of the 
true doctrine on the relation in which Will stands to 
Law, and of the false doctrine into which it may be 
merged by the ambiguous use of words. In one pas- 
sage Mr. Mill defines the Positive as distinguished from 
the Theological Mode of Thought to be — “ that all 
phenomena, without exception, are governed by in- 
variable laws, with which no volitions either natural or 
supernatural interfere .” 1 It is at least satisfactory to 
find in this sentence so clear an avowal that the idea 
of free Divine Volition in the region of the Supernatural, 
and the idea of free Human Volition in the region of 
the Natural, stand on the same ground, are exposed to 
the same intellectual difficulties, and are both equally 
denied by the new Philosophy. But as a definition' of 
the Positive mode of thought it* stands »i curious con-- 
trast with another passage of the # same work, in which 
Mr. Mill says that “the Theological mode of explain- 
ing phenomena was ohce universal, with the exception , 
doubtless , of the familiar facts which Deing even then seen 
to be controllable by human Will belonged already to the 
Positive Mode of Thought .” 2 

i “ Aug. Comte and Positivism,” p. 12. 2 Ibid. pp. 31, 33. 
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« These two sentences involve, on the face of them, 
contradictory positions. Thd. one affirms that no vo- 
litions can interfere <■ with the laws which govern pheno- 
mena, and that the recognition of this is the very essence 
of the Positive Philosophy. The other affirms that the 
Positive' Mode of Thought is involved in the very idea 
of facts being controllable by human Will. 

It is not, perhaps, very important to ask which of 
these two sentences gives the most accurate description 
of the Positive Philosophy; but it is of much impor- 
tance to ask which of these two positions is nearest to 
the truth? Beyond all doubt, it is the last. If the 
Positive Philosophy were content with the assertion that 
the power of Will over facts depends on the invaria- 
bility of Laws — that is, on the constancy of Natural 
Forces — it would be sound enough. And so, the second 
of the two sentences I have quoted sets forth the central 
idea of that Philosophy in its most favourable light. But 
in the first of those two sentences we have a concen- 
tration of all that is erroneous in Positivism, and at the 
»> 

same time a typical example of the ambiguities and 
obscurities of language on which the fallacies of that 
Philosophy depend. There is hardly a single word in that 
sentence which is not ambiguously used. “ Phenomena ” 
and “ facts,” “ govern ” and “ control,” and “ interfere 
with,” are all used in ambiguous senses ; „yvhilst, as usual, 
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the words “Law” and “Invariable,” are used not only 
ambiguously, but' unintelligibly. In order to test these 
ambiguities we have onK T to compare the two sentences 
together. “ Phenomena” in the one sentence seems to 
correspond with “ facts ” in the other. Yet, we have 
this result, — that “phenomena” are governed by In- 
variable Law, whilst “ facts ” are controllable by human 
Will. It would appear, then, that the “ phenomena " 
which are governed by Law cannot be the same with the 
V facts,” which are controllable by Will : — or else, if they 
be the same, then there must be some essential dis- 
tinction between “controlling” and “governing.” What 
is this distinction ? It is not defined, or even suggested. 
Then, again, if no volitions can “interfere with” Laws, 
how can volitions “ control ” facts ? If Will controls , 
facts, and yet can’t “ interfere with ” Laws, how is the 
control over facts exercised? What is the relation be- 
tween the Laws which no volitions can “ interfere with,” 
and the “facts” which volitions.do actually “control?”- 
Can Will control facts, which, again are governed by laws, 
(in some sense or other) either by interfering with those 
laws, or controlling them ? „ 

If it were possible to get any definite meaning out 
of this confusion of words, perhaps it might be said 
that Will can “ control ” Law, but cannot “ interfere 

\ Q § 

with” it. There is at least a glimmering of the truth in 
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tjiis. But no man could gather from those two sen- 
tences of Mr. Mill what the truth is, itlthough, after all, 
the^ truth is plain f ei)pugh, if (inly some care be taken 
to confine definite words to some sort of definite mean- 
ing. If by Laws are meant the elementary Forces of 
Nature, and if by “ interfering ” with them is meant any 
power of altering their own essential energies — then it 
is true that no volitions of ours can interfere with them. 
But then it cannot be too often repeated that, in this 
sense, phenomena are not governed by Invariable Laws.; 
because phenomena are never the result of individual 
Forces, but are always the result of the conditions 
under which several Forces are combined, and these 
conditions are always variable. If, again, “ interference ” 
means or includes the power of setting Natural Forces 
(Laws) to work under new conditions, then it is the 
reverse of truth to affirm that they cannot be “ inter- 
fered ” with. Man controls facts only because (in this 
sense) he can, < and he does, interfere with Laws. His 
volitions can, and do, govern those combinations of 
Force which are the immediate cause of all phenomena. 

There is, no fault in philosophical discussion more 
pestilent than that of using common words in some 
technical or artificial sense, without any warning to the 
reader, (often apparently without any consciousness on 
the part of the writer,) that ideas fundamentally involved, 
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in the ordinary use of the word, are eliminated and se,t 
aside. We have £een one instance of this in the word 
“necessity,” emptied of Its meaning of compulsion. AVe 
have another example in the use maSe of such wQrds as 
“changeable,” and others of a like kind. Thus Mr. 
Mill 1 quotes, with approbation, a remark of Comte, that 
“our power of foreseeing phenomena, and our power 
of controlling them, are the twcr things which destroy 
the belief of their being governed by Changeable Wills.” 
All through this sentence there run the same confusions 
which have been pointed out in the two sentences 
already quoted. But"' there is, in addition, another con- 
fusion which has a special bearing on the subject of this 
chapter. Phenomena which can be controlled are 

9 

phenomena which can be changed. There is no other 
meaning in the words. The assertion, therefore, is, that 
the changeability of phenomena through human agency 
is a fact which must destroy our belief in the change- 
ability of the human Will itself. . The sentence thus ren-. 
dered is, of course, either pure nonsense, or else must be 
dependent for a rational sense upon some artificial 
meaning being attached to the word “ changeable.” A 
Will under the guidance of some settled principle — that 
is to say, following habitually some prevailing motives — 

a 

1 “August^ Comte and Positivism,” p. 48. 
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Plight, by a certain licence of language, be called an 
unchangeable Will. But this has nothing to do with that 
kinfl of changeability which ^an alone concern the 

t» V 

power of altering and controlling material phenomena. 
Stability of character, whether moral or purely intel- 
lectual, is not only compatible with a variable Will, but 
it is inseparably connected with it. No man can pursue 
one rule of conduct under changing conditions unless he 
himself retains his own capacities of change. He can- 
not control phenomena without changing them, and he 
cannot change phenomena without changing his own 
course of action ; and a change in the course of action 
is a change in the course of Will. 

That which is really at the bottom of all this ambi- 
guity of language, is a constant endeavour to get rid 
altogether of an essential element in the very idea of 
Will, — to reduce it to something diffcrentVrom that which 
we • all know and feel it to be. The word Will is indeed 
retained in the Positive vocabulary, but some other word 
is generally inserted before it, to prejudice the common 
understanding of it, or to impart some element of mean- 
ing which can with more plausibility be denounced. 
Thus the Will which is denied in Nature is often de- 
scribed as an “ arbitrary ” Will or a “ capricious ” Will. 
But surely these qualifying epithets do but add to the 

w b 

confusion. It is true, indeed, that 0 the Will we see in 
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Nature is not a capricious Will. But this is not the 
question. The question is, whether there is, or is not, 
such a thing possible asl caprice in Will. If there be 
such a thing as caprice, then the existence of it, and the 
power of it “ to control phenomena,” cannot be denied. 
If there be no such thing, then “capricious” is of no 
meaning as an epithet applied to Will. Caprice implies 
not only changeableness, but, so to speak, a double 
degree of changeableness — a changeableness which has 
no rule or reason in its shiftings. It is a fact that there 
are human Wills of this character, and the mischief they 
have done in the world arises from the power they pos- 
sess, in common with all other Wills, of changing 
phenomena after their own unreasonable nature. The 
truth is, that if the human Will can be described as un- 
changeable, then there i$ no such thing as changeability 
even conceivable in thought. There is no contrast so 
absolute between any two different forms of Matter, as 
there is between two different stsrtes of tlTe same ^find. • 
There is no transition in Nature frojn one physical con- 
dition to another so absolute or so radical as tjie trans- 
ition to which human character is subject when it 
passes under the power of new convictions. There is 
no change like the change from hatred to affection, from 
vice to virtue, from evil to good. And this change in 
Mind is the efficient cause of a whole cycle of other 
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changes among the phenomena which the human Will 
can and does alter, regulate, and control. 

*rhere is, then, not much reas difficulty after all in dis- 
engaging the great facts of our own Free Will from the 
verbal confusions of the Positive Philosophy. Nor will 
the same methods of solution fail us when we apply them 
to the further question, — How far, and in what sense, are 
our own volitions themselves subject to law — that is, to 
the influence of Adjusted Forces? For as one great 
consequence of the Reign of Law over material things 
is the necessity of resorting to the use of appropriate 
means for the accomplishment of Purpose, so does the 
same necessity arise out of the same conditions among 
the phenomena of Mind. If we wish to operate upon 
human action, we must go to work by presenting to the 
Will some mo.tive tending to produce the action we 
desire. Above all, if we seek to operate not merely on 
individual actions, but- upon that which mainly deter- 
mines conduct, viz. human character, we must direct our 
efforts to place that character under outward conditions 
which we know to have a favourable effect upon it. In 
the material world we should be powerless to control any 
event if we did not know it to be subject to laws — that 
is, to Forces which, though not liable to change in 
essence, are subject to endless change in combination and 

, * I 

in iuse. The same impotency would affect us, if in the 
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moral world also definite conditions had not always an 
invariable tendency to produce certain definite results. 
It is a mere confusion of ^thought and "of language which 
confounds the “ invariability ” of “ Laws/’ either* moral 
or material, with the denial of the power of Will to vary, 
alter, and modify in infinite degrees the course of things. 
It is the fixedness of all Forces in one sense which con- 
stitutes their infinite pliability in another. It is the un- 
changing relation which they bear to those mental facul- 
ties by which we discover them and recognise them, that 
renders them capable of becoming the supple instrument s 
of those other faculties of Will, of Reason, and of Con- 
nivance by which we can work them for altered and 
better purposes. 



CHAPTER VII. 


LAW IN POLITICS. 

A T first sight it may be thought that tnc means 
by which we can operate on the Wills of indi- 
vidual men, and of communities of men, are contained 
within a narrow compass,* and are such as to be all, 

i 

if not within easy reach, at least within easy recognition. 
And it is true that some methods of operating on tfye 
minds of men we do*know instinctively, just as in the 

j 

t . material world we know by the first rudiments of intelli- 
gence how tq accomplish a few physical results. But 
experience and observation teach us, although they teach 
us very slowly, that direct appeals to the reason, or direct 
appeals to the' feelings ^of men, are entirely useless, when 
those faculties have,. not been placed under conditions 
favourable to their exercise in a right direction. And as 
in the material world, the knowledge we have acquired of 
the powers of Nature, and of the methods of turning them 
to use, has been slowly gained in the lapse of ages, and 
as allwe discover does but reveal how much we'have yet 
to 'know; so in the immense world ofr.the Mind and 
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Character of Man, our knowledge of the methods by 
which it may be well and wisely governed, has advanced 
only by slow degrees. Inhere is a fcotindless field of dis- 
covery still open to those who investigate the lawb which 
govern the development of our nature. When we look 
at the high degrees of excellence which that nature so 
often attains under favourable conditions for the growth 
and exercise of its better powers, and when we contrast 
this with its stunted and distorted growth as exhibited 
among large portions of Mankind, it becomes a question 
of deep and endless interest to know how far these con- 
ditions are subject to the control of Will through the 
use of means. If such means can ever be devised, 
it must be by knowledge, first of the elementary forces 
which have a constant operation on Human Character, 
and secondly bv contri\«.nce in so combining them as to 
make them operate in the direction we desire. And it 
is in this search that we discover the intimate blending 
and inseparable connexion between mental and material 
laws — that is, between the forces «which operate on the 
material frame and the forces which operate on the 
Mind and Character of Man. ' 

And here we come on a great subject— the function 

of Human Law as distinguished from Natural Law. 

* 

Just as the Will of the individual can operate upon 
itself by the Use of’means, some of which are known 
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instinctively, whilst others are found out by reason ; so 
can the collective Will of Society operate upon the 
conduct of its members in twb ways — first, directly by 
authority ; and secondly, indirectly,, by altering the con- 
ditions out of which the most powerful motives spring. 
This last is a principle, of government, which has been 
distinctly recognised only in modern times, and which 
admits of applications not yet foreseen. The idea of 
founding Human Law upon the Laws of Nature, is an 
idea which, though sometimes instinctively acted upon, 
was never systematically entertained in the ancient world. 
Indeed, the true conception of Natural Law is one 
founded on the progress of physical investigation, and 
growing out of the habits of scientific thought. It was 
long before Man came to apprehend the prevalence of 
Law in the phenomena of Matter ; ‘and it was still 
longer before he could even entertain the notion of 
Natural Law as applicable to himself. The ancient 
lawgivers were r always aiming at standards of Political 
Society, framed according to some abstract notions of their 
own as to. how things ought to be, rather than upon any 
attempt to '-investigate the constitution of human nature 
as it actually is. It was a mistake in the science of 
Politics analogous to that which Bacon complained of 
so bitterly in the science of Physics. Men were always 
trying to evolve out of their own minds knowledge which 
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could only be acquired by patient inquiry into facts. 
How worse thaii useless this method is, received an 
illustration in ancient philosophy •till more striking than 
in ancient legislation. Fortunately for mankind, no 
actual legislators have ever been quite so foolish as 
some philosophers. Perhaps, all things considered, the 
most odious conceptions of Human Society which the 
world has ever seen, were the conceptions of an intellect 
certainly among the loftiest which has ever exercised its 
powers in speculative thought. Plato’s Republic is an 
Ideal State, founded on abstract conceptions of the 
mind, and one of its leading ideas is the destruction 
of Family Life, and the annihilation of the family affec- 
tions. And yet this result, odious and irrational as it is, 
wa§ arrived at from reasoning which is not in itself 
odious, but which is false, chiefly because it takes no 
account of the facts of Nature. The welfare of the 
State was to be the one object of desire in every mind. 
All separate interests and affections were to be sup- 
pressed, and amongst these the very idea of special 
property in Wife or Child. The highest type of man 
was to be bred by the Republic as the ..highest type 
of dogs and horses is bred by an intelligent owner . 1 
Such are the humiliating results of abstract reasoning, 

i “ The breeding is regulated, like that of noble horsa> or dogs, 
by an intelligent proprietor.” — Grote’s “ Plato,” vol. iii. p. 203. 
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pursued in ignorance of the great Law, that no purpose 
can be attained in Nature except by legitimate use of the 
means which Nature htis supplied) For gs in the material 
world, all her Forces must be acknowledged and obeyed 
before they can be made to serve, so in the Realm of Mind 
there can be no success in attaining the highest moral ends 
until due honour has been assigned to those motives 
which arise out of the universal instincts of our race. 

Accordingly it is remarkable that the system of ancient 
philosophy, which for so many ages continued to rule 
the thoughts of men — the philosophy of Aristotle — owes 
almost all the strength it has in Politics as in other 
matters, to occasional and almost unconscious resort, 
to the true methods of scientific reasoning and inves- 
tigation. Aristotle founds his adverse criticism on Plato, 
where it is most successful, ifpon the actual facts of what 
men, under specified conditions, naturally do, and think, 
and feel. From these facts he argues justly as to what 
they wpuld do u'nder the* artificial restrictions of a theo- 
retical philosophy. When, for example, he argues against 
communism, and in favour of private property, upon the 
ground of the watchfulness and attention which self- 
interest produces in the conduct of business , 1 and when 
he adds, “ It is unspeakable how advantageous it is that 

1 fidwfiv 8* iiriSdcroviTiv cos wpds XSiov indirrov irpoaeSpfioyros, 
— “ Aristot Pol.” Bk. ii. c. 5. v 
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a man should think he has something which he may call 
his own, for it is by no means to no purpose that each 
person should have an* affection Tor himself, for that is 
natural? 1 he touches the very root idea of the’ modem 
science of Political Economy. He touches it, but he 
does not grasp it. It is a line of argument which is 
never consistently maintained ; and though there are 
perpetual appeals to “nature” — to that which is “na- 
tural” — to that which nature teaches — no definite mean- 
ing can be attached to these expressions ; and dogmas 
are laid down as “natural” which are purely abstract 
and metaphysical conceptions. Nature is called as a 
witness, and then the witness she gives is condemned 
and put out of court. Industry is occasionally praised, 
whilst the means and the motives to industry are sys- 
tematically despised. «The exercise cl any mechanical 
employment, or the following of merchandise, is con- 
demned in an Ideal Government as “ignoble and 
destructive to virtue.” 2 A maritime situation is recom- 
mended, because of its convenience in enabling a city 
to receive from others produce which its otfn country 

1 tVi Se Kal irpbs rjSovrjy &.uv8y]Tov cl crow Siariipti to voul^tiv ttiiSv ri‘ 
nrj y ctp oi > pdrvv rijv xpds avrbv avr&s fyei <pi\lav * kckttos , o’AA.’ £<m 
tovto ipvcriKov . — Bk. ii. c. 5. 

s out* 1 Qdvavtrov ploy out’ dyopaiov 8et £rjv robs xo\lras' dyeyyrjs 
yctp 6 tolovtos plot xt.) Trpos dperijy bxevavrtos. — Bk. vii. c. 9. In 
Mr. Congreve’s edition, *Bk. iv. c. 9. 
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ddes not afford, and to export those necessaries of life 
of which it has more than plenty. This looks like a 
perception of the soundest maxii is of Commerce. o But 
in the next breath, the whole richrjess and blessing of 
Commerce, as an element of civilisation, is repudiated 
and destroyed by the stupid and selfish maxim that a 
city must traffic to supply its own wants only, and not 
the wants of others ; “ for those who make themselves 
into an open market for every one, do it for the sake of 
revenue ; but if a State ought to have no part in this kind 
of gain, neither ought it to fusnish such a mart.” 1 

It is surely wonderful that such a mind as that of 
Aristotle should have supposed that it was either pos- 
sible, or, if possible, desirable that the benefits of traffic 
should all be on one side ; nor is it less wonderful that, 
with his hands, as it were, upon,»the spot, and touching 
with his very, fingers the foundation-facts, he should yet 
have failed to feel and to seize the great secret of modern 
Political Science — the links of Natural Consequence in 
which the blessedness of Commerce lies. But all this 
comes of* thinking that we can be wiser than Nature, 
and of failing to see that every natural instinct has its 

1 avrrj yap lp.iropiK.l}v, d\\’ oil ro?s &\\ots Set tlvai rrjv nd,\iu. oi Sf 
irapexovTis cripas aiiroiis iracriy ay op ay npocrddou xdpiy ravra irpaTTouiriv' 
>)v jur) 8el iroAiy roiaurris (u.erex elf ' irA«o«f{fos, ovS' ipn dpioy 8ci 
KeKTijirBai TOiavTov. — Bk. vii, c. 6. 
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own legitimate field of operation, within which we cannot 
do better than let it alone. It comes from the notion 
that we can arrive at lhat which* ought to be, without 
taking any note of that which actually is. • 

The bondage under which all true Science lies to fact 
— the necessity of groping among the detail of little and 
common things — this is a hard lesson for the human 
Intellect to learn — conscious as that Intellect is of its 
own great powers — of its own high aims — of its own 
large capacities of intuitive understanding. But it is a 
lesson which must be learnt. There are no short cuts in 
Nature. Her results are always attained by Method. 
■.Her purposes are always worked out by Law. So must 
ours be. For our bodies and our spirits are both parts 
of the great Order of Nature ; and our Wills can attain 
no end, and cah accomplish no design, except through 
knowledge and through use of the appropriate and 
appointed means. Nor can those means be ascertained 
except by careful observation, and as careful reasoning: 
It is a hard thing to know all the forces which operate 
even on our own individual minds ; and it .is a much 
harder problem to understand the forces which arise out 
of the complicated conditions of human society. But 
the very idea of Natural Law as affecting mankind is 
founded on the possibility of tracing in human nature the 
existence and operation of forces which under given con- 
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ditions do actually determine the course of human con- 
duct in particular directions. Amongst these forces there 
are a certain number Much are ^constant, or at least so 
constant that they may be calculated upon as certainly 
affecting the great majority of mankind. These are 
chiefly the motives which arise out of our physical con- 
stitution — the desires and affections which are common 
to the race. To follow these motives — to be actuated 
by them — is, therefore, natural. And yet to follow these 
motives exclusively, may, and generally does, lead to 
great evils, often to calamities) sometimes to destruction. 
How, then, can these motives be controlled ? Only by 
appealing to other motives — to forces lying in the highei 
regions of the mind, and placed, there like the forces of 
external Nature, to be at the disposal of the Intelligence 
and the Will. < , <- 

Are, then, these higher motives not also natural ? — are 
. they above nature? — are they supernatural? It would 
really §eem as it this were the idea involved in the dis- 
tinction which is so vaguely drawn between that which is 
said to^be natural and that which is said to be not 
natural — between Natural Law and Positive Institution. 
Yet Reason, and Conscience, and Fancy, and Imagina- 
tion, and Belief, or whatever other faculties may direct, 
wisely or unwisely, the, course of legislation, are all 
equally natural to Man. They are all as much parts of 
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his mental constitution as the desires and instincts to 
which the term natural is usually confined. There is no 
extravagance of the individual Wid— there is no folly of 
blind and irrational legislation which has not been the 
fruit of some part or another of Man’s nature. I dwell 
on this only because it is important here, as in other 
cases, to attach a definite meaning to the words we use, 
and especially to a word which plays so important a part 
in the language both of Philosophy and of Politics. 

It appears, then, that, as applied to human conduct, 
we mean by “natural” conduct that which men are 
prompted to pursue rather by instinct and impulse than 
Jpy calculation of consequences and by reason. Human 
Laws, or Positive Institutions, as being the result of 
deliberation, stand contrasted with Natural Law in this 
sense, and in this sense alone. For as Reason and 
Reflection are natural to Man, and are as important 
parts of his nature as the highest of his instincts, so Laws 
founded on a right exercise of that Reason are Natural 
Laws in 'the best and highest sense of all. Laws, how- 
ever, whether in this sense natural or not — that is, whether 
founded bn a right or a wrong exercise of . reason — are 
always intended to act as restraints on the actions of 
individuals, and to interfere with the motives by which 
their conduct would be otherwise determined. This 

o , • 

restraint may be said to be artificial as opposed t9 the 
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natural restraints of the individual reasoh ; and this, per- 
haps, is the distinction most generally intended when the 

* 

natural conduct of-mtn is contested wjth their conduct 

under the control of Positive Institution. But as the 

motives which determine individual conduct are not 
( 

always reasonable motives, so it is clear that what men 
naturally do is no sure test either of what they ought to 
do, or of what they ought to be allowed to do. It is 
their nature, under certain conditions, to do all that is 
bad and injurious to themselves and others. Hence it 
is the most difficult of all problems in the Science of 
Government to determine when, where, and how it is 
wise to interfere by the authority of Law with the motive? 
which are usually called the natural motives of men. 
The question is no other than this : How far the abuse 
of those motives ( can be checked and resisted by that 
public authority whose duty and function it is to place 
itself above the influences which, in individual men, over- 
power, the voice of reason and of conscience? 

* 

No more signal illustration has been ever given of the 
relation between Natural Law and Human Law — of the 
circumstances in which Natural Law may be trusted, and 
of those in which it absolutely requires to be controlled — 
than the illustration afforded by the history of Legis- 
lation in our own country within the present century. 
During that period two great discoveries have been made 



in the Science 6f Government : the one is the immense 
advantage of abolishing restrictions upon Trade; the 
other is the absolute necessity <£ imposing restrictions 
upon Labour. The rise, the growth, and the final ac- 
ceptance of these two ideas as the basis of practical 
Legislation, is a history so curious, and having such close 
relation to the subject of this chapter, that I propose to 
deal with it somewhat in detail. 

Since the dissolution of the Greek and Roman Com- 
monwealths, no nation has acted on the one great error 
of all the ancient systems of political philosophy— that 
the natural desire of men for the accumulation of wealth 
..is an evil to be dreaded and repressed. So far as this 
goes there is a sharp and striking contrast between the 
spirit of ancient and of modern policy. The great object 
of the ancient* policy* says Dugald Stewart, “ was to 
counteract the love of money and a taste for luxury by 
positive institutions, and to maintain in the great body 
of the people habits of frugality and a*severity gf man- 
ners. The decline of States is uniformly ascribed by 
philosophers and historians, both of Greece and Rome, 
to the influence of riches on national character; and 
the laws of Lycurgus, which, during a course of ages, 
banished the precious metals from Sparta, are proposed 
by many of them as the most perfect model of legislation 
devised by human wisdom. How opposite to this is the 
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doctrine of modem politicians ! Far from considering 
poverty as an advantage to a State, their great aim is to 
open new sources of national opulence, and to animate 
the activity of all classes of the people by a taste for the 
comforts and accommodations of life .” 1 This is true, 
and has tteen true more or less of all the modern nations 
of the world. But although they never held the absurd 
doctrine that Nature was wrong when she taught men to 
desire wealth, they did hold the doctrine, hardly less 
mischievous, that Nature was incompetent to teach them 
how best to acquire it. It. .would be difficult to say 
whether the law of ancient Sparta, prohibiting gold from 
ever coming into the State, was worse than the law of 
modern Spain, which prohibited gold from ever being 
allowed to leave it. It is certain that the Spanish law 
was at least the more irrational qf the two. If a State 
wishes to be poor, it is not absurd to prohibit the making 
of money. But it a State wishes to be rich, it is mere 
stupidity to prohibit the> natural use of the medium of 
exchange. Yet this lqw of Spain is only an extreme 
example of the system and the theories which governed, 
until the other day, the legislation of all the nations of 
Europe, and which still largely prevails amongst them. 

1 “Account of the Life and Writings of Adam Smith,” by 
Dugald Stewart. — “ Collected .Works of Dugald Stewart,” vol. x. 
P- 57. » 
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It was no oratorical exaggeration, but a strict and 
literal description of the truth, when Mr. Gladstone said 1 
of the old commercial ^policy that it was “ a system of 
robbing and plundering ourselves.” And how was, it so ? 
What was the essence of its error ? These questions are 
best answered by another. What was the central idea of 
the new system which has superseded the old one ? The 
essential idea of these new opinions cannot be better 
given than in the words of Dugald Stewart : “ The great 
and leading object of Adam Smith’s speculations is to 
illustrate the provision made by Nature in the principles 
of the human mind, and in the circumstances of man’s 
(jxtemal situation, for a gradual progressive augmentation 
in the means of national wealth ; and to demonstrate that 
the most effectual plan for advancing a people to great- 
ness is to maintain that # order of things which Nature has 
pointed out ; by allowing every man, as long as he ob- 
serves the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest in 
his own way, and to bring both his i«dustry and his • 
capital into the freest competition with those of his 
fellow-citizens .” 2 

Adam Smith found Positive Institutions regulating and 
restricting natural human action in two different direc- 
tions. There were laws restricting free interchange in 

1 In his Speech at Glasgow, Oct. 1865. 

2 Account} see p. 72. 
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tlae products of labour: and there Were other laws 
restricting the free employment of labour itself. He 
denounced both. « Labour was* deprived of its hatural 
freedom by laws forbidding men from working at any 
skilled labour, unless they had served an apprenticeship 
of a specified time. It was also deprived of its natural 
freedom by monopolies, which prevented men from 
working at any trade within certain localities, unless 
allowed to do so by those who had the exclusive 
privilege. The first mode of restriction prevented labour 
from passing freely from one.employment to another, even 
in the same place. The second mode of restriction pre- 
vented labour passing freely from place to place, even in 
the same trade. Both of these restrictions were as mis- 
chievous, and as destructive of their own object, as re- 
strictions in the free interchange of goods. They both 
depended on the same vicious principle of attempting to 
obtain by Legislation results which would be more surely 

attained by allowing every man to sell his goods or his 

( 

labour when, where, and how he pleased. The labour of 
a poor'man was his capital. He had a natural right to 
employ it ?.s he liked. And as for protecting the com- 
munity from bad Or imperfect work, that would be best 
secured by unrestricted competition. The natural in- 
stincts and respective interests of producers and con- 

* <S 

summers would secure mutual adaptation. Perfect freedom 
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of exchange in goods, the products of labour, and perfect 
freedom in the application of labour itself— this was the 
rule to follow. Natural Law was .the best regulator of 
both. Such were the doctrines of Adam Smith, then new 
in the world. 

It is not a little remarkable that, during the same years 
in which Adam Smith was working out his memorable 
Inquiry, other minds, working in a very different depart- 
ment of human thought, were preparing events which 
were to bring to a speedy test how far these doctrines of 
Natural Law were true absolutely, or true only under 
limitations, which he did not foresee. When Adam 
jSmith was lecturing with applause in Glasgow from the 
chair of Moral Philosophy, James Watt was selling 
mathematical instruments in an obscure shop within the 
precincts of the»same University. It may seem as if no 
two departments of human thought are more widely 
separated than those in which these two men were work- 
ing. One was a region purely mental. .The other was a 

region purely physical. The one had reference* to the 

. 9 

Laws of Matter. The other had reference to the Laws 
of Mind. Yet the work of James Watt and the work of 
Adam Smith were inseparably connected, not only as 
involving analogous methods of investigation, but as 
showing in their result the blending and co-operation of 
mental and materia] laws. 
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It was the labour of 'Watt,. to reduce, to obedience, 
under the power of Mind, one of the most tremendous 
Fordes of Nature, and r this he did through many years of 
curious inquiry, and of laborious contrivance. He found 
only a rude and imperfect mechanism through which this 
great Force had been misdirected and dissipated and lost. 
He collected it in fitter vessels ; he led it into smoother 
channels ; he opened for it doors of passage, through 
which the rushing of its escape did for him what he 
wanted it to do. Other forces, which before had con- 
spired against it, were so guided as to work along with 
it, not only in perfect harmony, but in close alliance. He 
made, in short, its invariable energies subject to the. 
variable conditions of Adjustment. And so, he governed 
it and controlled it, and handed it over to the Human 
Family as the servant of their Will for ever. 

The work of Adam Smith was not dissimilar in its 
relation to the Reign of Law. It was his labour to prove 
that in the rude contrivances of Legislation, due account 
had not been taken of the natural forces with which it 
had to deal. He showed that among the very elements 
of human character there were instincts, and desires, and 
faculties of contrivance, all of which by clumsy ma- 
chipery had been impeded, and obstructed, and diverted 
from the channels in which they ought to work. He 

c. ( 

could not, however, test "his reasoning as c the Inventor 
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could, by continual experiment. He had to rely on ab- 
stract reasoning, and on such verification as could be 
. drawn from the complicated phenomena of the Body 
Politic. In this respect the work of Adam Sipith was 
harder than the work of Watt. And why it was harder 
is a question which it may be well to ask. It is not sur- 
prising that the methods of applying to our own use the 
Powers of external Nature, should be matter of difficult 
research. But it may well seem strange that the forces 
which have their seat within ourselves — in the Mind and 
Character of Man — should be so unknown to us as to 
require careful reasoning and observation before we know 
how to use them with success for the attainment of our 
ends. Yet so it is. The conscious energies of the Will 
are ever tempted to march directly upon objects which 
can only be reached J?y circuitous methods of approach. 
And so the Wealth of Nations, and the skill of Crafts, 
and the success of Trade, had all been hindered ^>y the 
measures designed for their protection The promptings 
of individual interest had been qhecked and thwarted and 
driven into channels less fruitful than those Which they 
would have naturally found. 

On the other hand, the discovery of the Steam Engine, 
like every other weapon placed at the disposal of Mind," 
gave a new stimulus to the motives, and a new form to 
the conditions, by which the conduct of thousands was 
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determined. Little did hie brilliant Professor know that 
the discoveries of his humble friend would yet, in their 
results, serve to limit ‘-the conclusions of his own Philo- 
sophy. In the meantime, all that he knew of Watt and 
of his personal history seemed to be, and really was, a 
signal illustration of the follies of restriction. . For no 
other reason than that he had not been born in Glasgow, 
Watt could not legally sell the products of his ingenuity 
and labour in that City. The spirit and the laws of 
corporate monopoly rigidly excluded him ; and the com- 
pany of “ Hammermen ” insisted on the exclusion being 
maintained, for fear of “ loss and skaith to the Burgesses 
and Craftsmen of Glasgow, by the intrusion of strangers.” 1 
The working-classes themselves were among the most 
strenuous supporters of a system which diminished the 
value by restricting the area of thei r labour. Fortunately 
the University had privileges of its own, which, within 
its oWn property, excluded the jurisdiction of a Muni- 
cipality and a Craft not more ignorant or more selfish 
than their contemporaries at the time. It may well be 
supposed', that Adam Smith’s opinions on freedom of 
labour must have been influenced by personal observa- 
tion of the working of such laws in the case of a man 
who, though still obscure, was even then appreciated by 
those who knew him for ingenuity and resource. 

^ 1 

1 Smiles’ “Life of Watt,” p. 105. r '* 
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In looking at restrictions such as these, there was 
nothing then to suggest to Adam Smith the consequences 
which might arise from the entire freedom of labour, 
when that 'labour was placed under new conditions. He 
had no knowledge," and he could then have no con- 
ception, what these new conditions were to be. Yet 
they were being silently prepared and determined in the 
very years in which he spoke and wrote. His friend Watt 
was a principal agent in the great impending change. 
But Watt was not alone. Other minds were working 
at the same time whose labours were to match with 
a curious fittingness into his. Indeed, the work which 
was going on in those years is only one example of a 

( 

law of which many other examples may be found. It 
is an order of facts observable in the progress of Man- 
kind, that long^ages of comparative silence and inaction 
are broken up, and brought to an end, by shorter periods 
of aimost preternatural activity. And that activity is 

generally spent in paths of investigation, which, though ' 

• * 

independent, are converging. Different minds, pursuing 
different lines of thought, find themselves meeting upon 
common ground. Such, in respect to literature, was the 
period of the Revival of Learning : such, in respect to 
Religion, was the period of the Reformation : such, in 
respect to the abstract sciences, was the period of Tycho 
Brahe, of Galileo, and of Kepler. Hardly l&s memo- 
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rable than these, certainly no1; ( less powerful, as affecting 
the condition of society, were those few years in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, which were marked by 
such an extraordinary burst of Mechanical Invention. 
Hargreaves, and Arkwright, and Watt, and Crompton, 
and • Cartwright, were all contemporaries. They were 
all working at the same time, and in the same direction. 
Out of their inventions there arose for the first time 
what is now known as the Factory system; and out 
of the Factory system arose a condition of things as 
affecting human labour, which was entirely new in the 
history of the world. The change thus effected is a 
signal illustration of the relation in which Natural Law 
stands to Positive Institution in the realm of Mind. Let 
us look for a moment at its history and results. 

The Common Law of England had placed no restric- 
tions upon labour. The only restrictions which existed 
arose either from the special monopolies of Corporate 
Bodies, or from ,_the General Statute of Apprenticeship. 
This statute had been passed in the reign of Elizabeth. 
It provided that no man should work at any craft on 
his own account until he had served an apprenticeship 
of seven years. But 'the Statute of Apprenticeship being 
in derogation of common rights, had always r been con- 
strued strictly by the Courts of Law ; and so it had come 
to pass that two great rules of limitation had been 
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applied to it. First, it was held to apply only to such 
crafts of skill as were known at the time of its being 
passed ; and secondly, it was held* not to apply at all to 
rural districts, but onl/ to market towns. From these 
two rules of limitation, it resulted, first, that all trades 
and employments were free which had arisen since the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and, secondly, 
that even the older crafts were free also if they were pro- 
secuted outside the boundaries of towns. 

Such was the condition of the law when the inven- 
tions of Adam Smith’s contemporaries brought into 
existence employments which were entirely new, and 
opened them to that unrestricted competition, the 
advantage of which he had laid down as a universal 
doctrine. 

Spinning and# weaving were not new. They were as 

i 

old as the memory of Mankind., But the simple me- 
chanism by which these arts were prosecuted were almost 
equally old, and had undergone little dhange anjl little 
improvement. In 1760 the Spinning-Wheel, and the 
common Loom, as used by the people of JTorkshire, 
were little in advance of the implements for the same 
purpose which had been in tfse beyond the reach of 
History. The Spindle which is depicted on the monu. 
ments of Egypt was, until a few years ago, fanjiliar in 
the Highlands. The essential feature of this ancient 
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industry, so far as its eftects < upon social conditions are 
concerned, was that it was separate and not gregarious. 
It did not interfere v/ith, but rather was congenial to, 
Family Life, for thousands of years, 

* “ Maids at the Wheel, the Weaver at his Loom, 

Sat blithe and happy .” 1 

But the pressure of new necessities had arisen, and 
these could be met only by new inventions. Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced by weavers and spinners in Eng- 
land in maintaining their position in the markets of the 
world. It is curious how each new mechanical invention 
gave rise to the necessities out of. which the next arose. 
The invention of the Fly Shuttle in weaving, so early as 
1733, seems to have given the, first impulse to all that 

r 

foliowed. By mean? of this invention the power of 
weaving overtook the power of spinning. An adequate 
supply of yarn Gould not be procured under the ancient 
methods of that most ancient industry. New conditions 
gave rise, to new motives, and new motives called into 
play the latent energies of Mind. The time and the 
cost of collecting ’ the products of so many scattered 
labourers enhanced unduly the cost of manufacture, and 

1 Wordsworth's noble sonnet — 

‘ “Nuns fret not at their convent’^ narrow .room.” 
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even when the remuneration was reduced to the lowest 
point compatible with existence, that cost was still too 
high. Something was imperatively required to econo- 
mise the work of human hands — some more elaborate 
contrivance to make that work go further than before. 
And so Hargreaves’ invention arose, not before the time . 1 
And when his Spinning Jenny had been invented, a still 
more elaborate and powerful combination of mechanical 
adjustments was soon perfected in the hands of Ark- 
wright . 2 When the Spinning Frame was invented, and 
when Crompton’s farther invention of the Mule Jenny 
speedily followed , 3 the new order of things had been 
fairly inaugurated. The great change had come, and the 
survivance of the ancient domestic industries of so many 
centuries was no longer possible. 

And just as Hargreaves and Arkwright and Crompton 
were inventing the new machines which were to be 
moved, Watt was labouring at the new Power wliich 
was to move them. But meanwhile bftfore the Steam 
Engine had been made available, the Factory system 
had begun under the old motive-power of Water ; and 
here it is very curious to observe hqw each stage in the 
progress of discovery had, by way of natural conse- 
quence, its "own special effect on the conduct and the 
Wills of men. Very soon the course of every moun* 
1 1 765—7. * 2 1769-71. 
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tain stream in Lancashire and Yorkshire, was marked 
by Factories. This again had another consequence. It 
was a necessity of r die case that such Factories must 
generally be situated at a distance from pre-existing 

t 

populations, and, therefore, from a full supply of labour. 

c 

Consequently they had to create communities for them- 
selves. From this necessity, again, it arose that the 
earlier mills were worked under a system of Apprentice- 
ship. The due attendance of the requisite number of 
“ hands ” was secured by engagements which bound the 
labourer to his work for a definite period. 

f 

And now for the first time appeared some of the con- 
sequences of gregarious labour under the working of 
Natural Laws, and under no restrictions from Positive 
Institution. The millowners collected as Apprentices 

boys and girls, and youths and imen, a'hd women, of all 
* > 

ages. In very many cases no provision adequate, or 
even decent, was provided for their accommodation. 
The .hours of' labour "were excessive. The ceaseless 

and untiring agency, of machines kept no reckoning of 

< 

the exhaustion of human nerves. The Factory system 
had not been manv years in operation when its effects 
were seen. A whole generation were growing up under 
conditions of physical degeneracy, of mental ignorance, 
and of jnoral corruption. . 

The first public man to bring k undfcr the notice of 
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Parliament with a* view to remedy, was, to his immortal 
honour, a master '‘manufacturer, to whom the new in- 
dustry had brought wealth, and povfer,-. and station. In 
1802 the elder Sir Robert Peel was the first to introduce 
a bill to interfere by law with the natural effects of un- 
restricted competition in human labour. It is charac- 
teristic of the slow progress of new ideas in the English 
mind, and of its stiong instinct to adopt no measure 
which does not stand in some clear relation to pre- 
existing laws, that Sir Robert Peel’s bill was limited 
Strictly to the regulation of the labour of Apprentices. 
Children and young persons who were not Apprentices 
might be subject to the same evils, but for them no 
remedy was asked or provided. The notion was, that 
as Apprentices were already under Statutory provisions, 
and were subjects* of a Wgal contract, it was permissible 
that their hours of labour should be jegulateij by positive 
enactment. But the Parliament which was familiar with 
restrictions on the products of labour, aifd with restric- 
tions of monopoly on labour itselfi — which restrictions 
were for the purpose of securing supposed economic 
benefits, would not listen to any proposal to regulate 
“ free ” labour for the purpose of avoiding even the most 
frightful moral evils. These evils, however great they 
might be, were the ^result of ‘.‘natural laws,” an<J were 
incident to the personal freedom of Employers and 
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Employed. In the case of Apprentices, however, it was 
conceded that restriction might be tolerated. And so 
through this narro^ door the first of 'the Factory Acts 

was passed. It is a history which illustrates, in the 

( 

clearest light, the sense in which human conduct, both 

individually and collectively, is determined by Natural 

Law. If Watt’s Steam Engine had been invented earlier 

— if mills had not been at first erected away from the 

centres of population, in order to follow the course of 

streams — if consequently the evils of the Factory system 

had not begun to be observable in the labour of Appren- 

tices, there is no saying how much longer those evils 

might have been allowed to fester without even an assgr- 

tion of the right to check them. The Act of 1802, 1 

though useless in every other sense, was invaluable at 

least in making this assertion. „ 

< 

Meanwhile Watt’s great invention had been completed. 
And now a new cycle of events began, arising by way 
of natural consequence out of the Reign of Law. When 
the perfected Steam.* Engine became applicable to mills, 
it waf no longer always cheaper to erect them in rural 
districts ; v on the pontrary, it was often cheaper to have 

* t 

them in the towns, near a full supply of labour, and a cheap 
supply of fuel. With this change came i the abandon- 

1 42 and 43 Geo. III5 cap. 73.. 
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ment of the system of Apprenticeship. It was now “ fre^” 
labour which more and more supplied the mills. But 

this only led to the same evils irf an aggravated form. 

* * * 4 

Children and women were especially valuable in the 
work of mills. There were parts of the machinery which 
might be fed by almost infant “ hands.” The earnings 
of children became an irresistible temptation to the 
parents. They were sent to the factory at the earliest 

v 

age, and they worked during the whole hours that the 
machinery was kept at work. The result of this system 
was soon apparent. In 1815, thirteen years after he 
had obtained the Act of 180?, Sir Robert Peel came 
back to Parliament and told them that the former Act 
had become useless — that mills were now generally 
worked, not by water, but by steam — that Apprentices 
had been give* up, b^t that the same exhausting and 
demoralising labour, from which Parliament had intended 
to relieve Apprentices, was the lot of thousands J and 
thousands of the children of .the free poor. In the. 
following year, 1816, pressing upqp the House of Com- 
mons a new measure of restriction, he a^ded, that 
unless the Legislature extended to these children the 
same protection which it hacT intended to afford to the 
Apprentice* class, it had come to this — that the great 
mechanical inventions which were the glory of^ the age 
would be a curse rather than a blessing to the country. 
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These were strong words frdm a master manufacturer ; 
but they were not more strong than true . 1 

Thus began that 1 gifeat debate which in principle may 
be said to be not ended yet the debate, how far it 
is legitimate or wise in Positive Institution to interfere 
for moral ends with the freedom of the individual Will ? 
Cobbett denounced the opposition to restrictive measures 
as a contest of “ Mammon against Mercy.” No doubt 
personal interests were strong in the forming of opinion, 
and some indignation was natural against those who 
seemed to regard the absolute neglect of a whole gene- 
ration, and the total abandonment of them to the de- 
basing effects of excessive toil, as nothing compared with 
the slightest check on the accumulations of the Ware- 
house. But the opposition was not in the main due 
either to selfishness or indifference. False intellectual 
conceptions — false views both of principle and of fact 
— were its real foundation. Some of the ablest men in 
Parliament, who 1 were wholly unaffected by any bias of 
personal interest, declared that nothing would induce 
them to .interfere with the labour which they called 
“free.” Had not the working classes a right to employ 
their children as they pleased ? Who were better able 
to judge than fathers and mothers of the capacities 

1 “Hansard Pari. Deb.” vols. xxxi. and xxxiii. — Sir Robert’s 
Speec'n on Motion for a Committee, April 3 > 1816.’* 
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of their children? Why interfere for the protection ,of 
those who already had the best and most natural of 
all protections? Such were some, of the arguments 
against interfering with4ree labour. 

Now in what sense was this labour free ? It was free 
from legal compulsion — that is to say, it was 'free from 
. that kind of compulsion which arises out of the public 
Will of the whole community imposed by authority upon 
the conduct of individuals. But there was another kind 
of force from which this labour was not free — the force 
of overpowering motive qperating on the Will of the 
labourers themselves. If one parent, more careful than 
others of the welfare of his children, and moved less 
exclusively by the desire of gain, withdrew his children 
at an earlier hour than others from Factory Work, his 

t 

children were liable tc\ be dismissed and, not employed 
at all. 1 On the other hand, motives hardly less power- 
ful were in constant operation on the masters. *The 
ceaseless, and increasing, and unrestricted competition • 
amongst themselves, — the eagerness with which human 
energies rush into new openings for capital„for enter- 

J 

prise, and for skill, — made them, as a class, insensible 
to the frightful evils which wire arising from that com- 

3 

1 This was Very forcibly explained, both by Sir Robert ^id by his 
son, Mr. Peel, ii\the debate of Feb. 23, 1818. 
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petition for the means t of subsistence which is the im- 
pelling motive of labour. 

Nor were there wanting arguments, founded on the 
constancy of Natural Laws, against any attempt on 
the part of Legislative authority to interfere with the 
“ freedorfi ” of individual Will. The competition, be- 
tween the possessors of capital was a competition not 
confined to our own country. It was also an inter- 
national competition. In Belgium especially, and in 
other countries, there was the same rush along the new 
paths of industry. If the children’s hours of labour were 
curtailed, it would involve of necessity a curtailment also 
of the adult labour, which would not be available when 
left alone. This would be a curtailment of the working 
time of the whole mill ; and this would involve a cor- 
responding reduction of the produce. No similar reduc- 
tion of produce would arise in Foreign mills. In com- 
petlcion with them the margin of profit was already 
small. The diminution t of produce from restricted labour 
would destroy that margin. Capital would be driven to 
countries where labour was still free from such restric- 
tions, and v the result would be more fatal to the in- 
terest of the workilig classes of the English towns than 
any of the results arising from the existing hours of work. 
All these consequences were represented as inevitable. 
They must arise out of the operation of invariable laws. 
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Such were the arguments — urged in every variety of 
form, and supported by every kind of statistical detail 
— by ,f which the first Factory i^ts were vehemently 
opposed. 

And, indeed, in Poking back at the debates of that 
time, we cannot fail to see that the reasoning 9 of those 
who opposed restriction on Free Labour met with no 
adequate reply. Not only were the supporters of restrio 
tion hampered by a desire to keep their conclusions 
within the scope of a very limited measure; not only 
were they anxious to repudiate consequences which did 
legitimately follow from their own premises; but they 
were themselves really ignorant of the fundamental 
principles which were at issue in the strife. Their con- 
clusions were arrived at through instincts of the heart. 
The pale faces of little children, stunted and outworn, 

carried them tb their result across dvery difficulty of 

• • 

argument, and in defiance of the alleged opposition of 
inevitable laws. And yet, if thg supporters of the Fac-. 
tory Acts had only known it, all true abstract argument 
on the subject was their own. The conclusions to which 
they pointed were as true in the, light of .Reason, as 
they felt them to be true in tin? light *of Conscience. 

The truth is, that some of the finest distinctions in 
Philosophy were then for the first time emerging on the 
stage of Politics. The newest debates of Parliament 
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were circling unconscipusly a round obe of the oldest 

c 

disputations of the Schools. A question of practical 
legislation had arisep which involved .one of the most 
difficult problems in' metaphysical analysis. On the one 
hand, Freedom was asserted for .he Will under con- 
ditions and in a sense in which it did not exist. On the 
other hand, Freedom was denied to the Will in a sense 
in which the instincts of humanity testified to its pre- 
sence, and to the possibility of its being exerted with 
effect. The true Doctrine of Necessity was exemplified 
in the conduct of Employers and Employed — that con- 
duct being determined in a wrong direction by the force 
of overpowering motives. The false Doctrine of Neces- 
sity was exemplified in the argument, that this conduct 
could not be changed under the force of higher motives 
asserting themselves through the Will of ( the Community 
in the form of Law. 

The antagonism which was and still is so often 
assumed betweep Natural Law and Human Law, or in 
other words between Natural Law and Positive Institu- 
tion, is an antagonism which may indeed exist, and does 
very often exist. But it is also an antagonism which 
may be eliminated, and must be eliminated, if Legislation 
is ever to be attended with permanent success. It is, 
alas, a Natural Law that men should be thoughtless, and 
selfish, and reckless of moral consequences, when they 
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are bent exclusively on material results. But when the 
consequences of this conduct have been brought home to 
their convjction? by the force of imrcrinent danger or of 
actual calamity, it is a law not less natural that they 
should take alarm, that they should retrace their- steps, 
and that by walking in another course they should bring 
about conditions of a better kind. The Laws of Man 
are also Laws of Nature, when founded on a true per- 
ception of natural tendencies and a just appreciation of 
combined results. On the other hand, Human Laws 
are at variance with, or antagonistic to the Laws of 
Nature, when founded either on the desire of attaining 

a wrong end, or on the attempt to reach a right end 

•0 

by mistaken means. In either of these cases Positive 
Institution and Natural Law become opposed, and thus 
a bad contrivance in legislation, like a bad contrivance 
in mechanics, comes always to same dead-lock at last. 
Time and Natural Consequence are great Teachers in 
Politics as in other things. Our ’sins ancl our ignorances ' 
find us out. Both in conduct and in opinion Natural 
Law is ever working to convict error, to reveal and to 

confirm the truth . 1 • * 

• • 

And so it was that the sad phenomena of Factory 
labour were beginning to indicate the great difference 

i “Opinionum enm. commenta deSet dies; naturae juSicia con* 
firmat.” — Cicero, “ De l?at. Deor.” lib. ii. c. 3. * 
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between the results of perfedt freedom' of exchange in 

«) 

the products of labour and the results of perfect freedom 
of competition in l abour itself. Perhaps that difference 
ought to have been foreseen, for* the cause of it is plain 
enough. There are certain results for the attainment of 
which the natural instincts of individual men not only 
may be trusted, but must be trusted as the best and 
indeed the only guide. There are other results of which 
as a rule those instincts will take no heed whatever, and 
for the attainment of which, if they are to be attained 
at all, the higher faculties o f our ^ nature must impose 
their Will in authoritative expressions of Human Law. 
In all that wide circle of operations which have for their 
immediate result the getting of wealth, there is a sagacity 
and a cunning in the instincts of labour and in the love 
of gain compared with which all legislative wisdom is 

H « 

ignorance and folly. ?3ut the instincts of labour, having 
for their conscious purpose the acquisition of wealth, are 
instincts which, ‘"under the stimulus and necessities of 
modern society, are blind to all other results whatever. 
They override even the love of life; they silence even 
the fear of death. Trades in which the labourers never 

4 (j 

reach beyond middle life — trades in which the work is 
uniformly fatal within a few years— trades in which those 
who follow them are liable to loathsome and torturing 
disease — all are filled by the enlistment of an unfailing 
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series of recruits. If, thAefore, there be some things 
desirable or needful for a Community other than the 
acquisition of wealth, — if mental ij^ioiance, and physical 
degeneracy, be evils dangerous to social and political 
prosperity, then these results cannot and must not be 
trusted to the instincts of individual men. And why? 
Because the few motives which bear upon them, and 
which consequently determine their conduct, have be- 
come almost as imperious as the motives which deter- 
mine the conduct of the lower animals. Observers whose 
duties have called them to a close investigation of the 
facts, have never failed to be impressed with those facts 
as the result of Laws against which the individual Will 
is unable to contend. Overpowering motives arise out 
of the conditions of society — out of the force of habit — 
out of the helgfessncs# of poverty — out of the thought- 
lessness of wealth — out of the eagerness gf competition 
— out of the very virtues even of industrial skill. These , 
constitute an aggregate of power*tendin£ in one direction,' 
which make the resulting action of Mind as certain as 
the action of Inanimate Force. “ Thus,” says Mr. Baker, 
one of the most experienced of our Factory Inspectors, 

“ most of the workshops of this great commercial country 
are found to have fallen into the inevitable track of com- 
petitive industry, when unrestricted by law, — ninety, to 
cheapen prices by tile employment of women and chil- 
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dren in the first instance , 1 and then to increase production 

f 

by protracted hours of work, without much regard to 

age, to sex, or to physical capability.” .This is the result 

of Nature — of Nature, at least, sdth as ours now is. But 

( 

it is the result of that Nature with all its nobler powers 
allowed to sleep. Power to control such evils has been 
given to Man, and he is bound to use it. “ Free labour, 
even in a free country,” as Mr. Baker says, “ requires the 
strong arm of the law to protect it from the cupidity 
and ignorance of parents.” 1 And by the “ strong arm 
of the law ” is meant nothing but the law of Conscience 
and of Reason asserting itself over the lower instincts of 
our nature. If under such conditions of society, higher 
motives are ever to prevail, they must be supplied from 
without, and must be imposed in authoritative form 
through the legitimate organs of Positive" Institution . 2 

And so the Factory .Acts instead of being excused, as 
exceptional, and pleaded for as justified only under ex- 
traordinary conditions, ought to be recognised as in truth 
the first Legislative recognition of a great Natural Law, 

0 

1 “Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, half-year Oct. 1864,” 
p. 84. 

2 Bad as the consequences were of individual freedom under un- 
restricted competition in the case of labour in factories, the results 
were still more horrible in the case of labour in mines. In 1842 it 
was found absolutely necessary to prohibit altogether the labour of 
womefi and young children in mines and collieries. c 
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quite as important as Freedbm of Trade, and which like 
this last, was yet destined to claim for itself wider and 
wider application, * 

Accordingly, since thi year when the first Sir Robert 
Peel pleaded the cause of Factory Apprentices, there has 
been going on a double movement in Legislation, one a 
movement of retreat, the other a movement of advance. 
Step by step Legislation has retired from a Province once 
considered peculiarly its own : step by step it has ad- 
vanced into another Province within which the Schools 

of Political Economy would have denied it a foot of 
* 

ground. Since 1802, there have been passed a long 
series of laws removing, one after another, all restrictions 
which aimed at guiding the individual Will in its sharp 
and sagacious pursuit of material wealth. During the 
same period thdire hav® been passed another long series 
of Acts imposing restrictions more, and mqfe stringent on 
the individual Will in its blind and reckless disregard of, 
moral ends. 1 In neither of these movements ^as Par-' 


1 It was not till 1819 that Sir Robert Peel succeeded *in passing 
an Act restricting the labour of unapprenticed children. This Act 
(59 Geo. III. c. 66) is therefore,’ pjoperl/ speaking, the first of the 
Factory Acts — the first which affirmed the principle of restriction as 
legitimately applicable to “Free” Labour. But this, as well as a 
subsequent Act passed in 1825, at the instance of Sir J. Hobhouse, 
were practically inoperative from defective enforcing Clauses. It 
was thus apparent that the State must charge itself not only with 
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liament impelled by the ligh't of reason, but under the 

blessed teaching which belongs to the Reign of Law. 

False theory and mistkken conduct have, been found out 

by the working of Natural Consequence. The abstract 

reasonings of Adam Smith had indeed long before pre- 
( * 

pared the minds of a few to perceive the true theory of 
unrestricted competition in the interchange of goods. 
But as it needed the practical results of restriction — dis- 
tress, discontent, and the danger of civil commotion — to 
bring home to the national understanding the economic 
error of the old commercial systems ; so also as regards 

1 « 

the grievous results of unrestricted competition in human 
labour, our only effective teaching has been that of hard 
experience. The doctrines of Adam Smith, when applied 
. here, were a hindrance and not a help. The Political 
Economists were, almost to a man, hostile to restrictive 
legislation. They did not see what would be the working 
of Natural Law upon the Human Will, when that Will 
was exposed to overpowering motives under debased 
conditions ot understanding and of heart. They did not 

laying down the law, but also with the duty of seeing it obeyed. 
It was not till this grea*- question was taken in hand by Lord 
Ashley that any effectual measure was passed. His Bill became 
Law in 1833, as 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 103. Nothing b\jt a stringent 
system of Government Inspection was of any avail against the 
powerful combination of motives, out of which the evils of the 
Factory system arose. 
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see the higher Law which Parliament was asserting when 
it was driven by sheer instinctive horror of actual results, 
to prohibit “ free ” labourers frotn -disposing as they 
pleased of the labour of*their children. * 

To this hour the principle on which this great counter- 
movement rests as regards our ideas of the legitimate 
province of Legislation, has never been philosophically 
treated. The Laws on which it depends, and which it 
does but recognise, have never been scientifically defined. 
We are still in a state of tutelage— advancing with slow 
and reluctant steps 1 in the path indicated by the teach- 
ings of Natural Consequence. The last Report on the 

• 1 The steps here referred to are certainly becoming every year less 
slow and less reluctant. Since this work was published, the “Fac- 
tory Acts’ Extension Act ” of 1867 has extended the provisions of 
those Acts to all establishments which employ fifty persons ; and the 
“Workshop Regulation Ac?” of the same year, has carried the pro- 
tection of the law into the precincts of “any room or place what- 
ever in which any handicraft is carried on.” Nay more, it extends 
that protection even to children who are working, not for wages at 
all, but only “under a parent.” The* principle of “Stifle inter-' 
ference ” is here carried to its utmost length. It is characteristic of 
the cautious and tentative character of English Legisljtio*n that it 
becomes gradually committed to great general principles, not through 
any perception of the truth and value of those principles. in the 
abstract, but gradually, and through the compulsion of particular 
necessities. And to the last possible moment the general application 
of such principles is always resisted. But no argument can be used 
in favour of com pulse .y education, as regards children fti “work- 
shops,” which is not equllly applicable to all children whatever. 
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Employment of Children shdws that evils as bad as ever 

1 

existed before the passin'g of the Factory Acts, prevail at 
this moment among firge classes of our operative popu- 
lation, and demand again, as imperatively as before, an 
authoritative interference of Positive Institution with the 
freedom of the individual Will. The fact of such legis- 
lation has indeed gained a sort of silent acquiescence, and 
some of the old opponents have admitted that their fear 
of the results, in an economical point of view, has proved 
erroneous. But there is still no clear and well-grounded 
intellectual perception of the deep foundations of prin- 
ciple on which it rests. Nor is there among a large 
section of Politicians any adequate appreciation of the 
powerful influence it has had in improving the physical 
condition of the people, and securing their contentment 
with the Laws -under which they 'live. 

When, however, we. think for a moment of the frightful 
nature of the evils which this Legislation has checked, 
and which to a 'large extent it has remedied — when we 
Recollect the" inevitable connexion between suffering and 
political^d'saffection — when we consider the great moral 
laws which were being trodden under foot from mere 
thoughtlessness and greediness — we shall be convinced 
that if, during the last fifty years, it has been given to this 
country ( .to make any progress in Political Science, that 
progress has been in nothing happier than m the Factory 
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Legislation. Thft names of those who strove for it, and 
through whose faith and perseverance it was ultimately- 
carried, are, and ever will be, in the history of Politics, 
immortal names. No (government and no Minister has 
ever done a greater-*-perhaps, all things considered, none 
has ever done so great a service. It was altogether a new 
era in Legislation — the adoption of a new principle— 1 -the 
establishment of a new idea. Nor is that principle and 
that idea even now thoroughly understood. The 
promptings of individual self-interest are still relied upon 
for the accomplishment of good which it does not belong 
to them even to suggest, and which they can never be 
trusted to pursue. Proposals for legislative interference 
with a view to arrest some of the most frightful evils of 
Society, are still constantly opposed, not by careful 
analysis of theii* tendency, but by general assertions of 
Natural Law aS opposed to all legislation of the kind. 

“ Y o u cannot make men moral by Act of Parliament?”— 
such is a common enunciation qf Principle, which, like . 
many others of the same kind, is in one settfe a truism, 
and in every other sense a fallacy. It is true that*neither 
wealth, nor health, nor knowledge,, nor morality, can be 
given by Act of Parliament. But it'is also true that the 
acquisition pf one and of all of these can be impeded 
and prevented by bad laws, as well as aided and encou- 
raged by wise and "appropriate legislation. 
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# There is no doctrine, in Physics more certainly true 
than this doctrine in Politics— that ev’ery practice which 
the authority of Society recognises or supports has its own 
train of consequences, which, far evil or for good, can 
be modified or changed in an infinite variety of degrees 
according as that sanction is given or withheld. In- 
numerable illustrations of this truth will arise wherever 
we take the trouble to trace any social or political pheno- 
mena through the sequences of cause and effect from 
which they come. Not unfrequently these illustrations 
are of a melancholy kind, and give us much to think 
of respecting the better understanding and the better 
management of our complicated nature. Thus, fqr 

example, there seems good reason to believe there 

( 

is a direct relation between the amount of life and pro- 
perty annually ^sacrificed by shipwreck, and the legislation 
which recognises' and sanctions Insurance to the full 
amount of the value of ship and cargo. The cause of 
this is obvious. . Care for life is less eager and less wake- 

i 

ful than caic for property. This is true even when men 
are dealing equally with their own property, and with 
their own lives. It, is still more true when they are 
dealing not only with prbperty which is their own, but 
with lives which belong to others. The inevitable effect 
of such Insurance is therefore to relax the motives of 
self-interest, which are the strongest incitements to pre- 
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caution . 1 Similaf results appear in a thousand oth^r 
cases, both of laws still existing, and of laws which have 
been repealed. The conduct of men depends on the 
balance of* motives wljich are brought to bear upon 
.them. In supplying those motives, external conditions 
and mental character act and react upon each other. 
Both of these can be affected, and affected powerfully, 
by Positive Institution. • 

The restraints of Positive Institution are not, however, 
the only means, — very often they are not the best means 
by which to lighten the overpowering pressure of par- 
ticular motives upon* the individual Will. For as the 
Reason and the Conscience of the whole Political Com- 
munity can interfere by the exercise of authority, so 
also may adequate 'remedies be found in the reason and 
the conscience .of Voluntary Societies. The external 

conditions whicfi tell upon the individlial Will are them- 

• . . • 

selves very often nothing but conditions depending on 
the aggregate Will of those abound ; and if upon 
them, by any means, new motives can bo brought to 
bear, then the whole of those external conditidhs may 
be changed. The language which is used ip the name 
of Economic Science constancy involves in this matter 

1 A curious and instructive Paper upon this subject has been 
published by Mr. Ed^jvin Chadwick, t having been reac^ before a 
recent meeting of the Social Science Association. 
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the same fallacy which ha% already ceen pointed out 
in the language used in the name of Physical Science. 
It is often said thatnthe conduct and condition of men 
are governed by invariable layfs; and the conclusion 
is that the evils which arise by way of natural conse- 
quence but of the action of those laws, are evils against 
which the struggles of the Will are hopeless. But the 
facts on which this conclusion is founded, are, as usual, 
inaccurately stated. The conditions of human life' and 
conduct, like the conditions of all natural phenomena, 
are never governed by those separate and individual 
forces which alone are invariable, but always by com- 
binations among those forces — which combinations are 
of endless variety, and of endless capability of change. 
Different motives arise out of the inborn gifts of charac- 
ter, and out of the conditions of external circumstance. 
It is true, indeed, that there are in the mind of Man, 
as there are in Nature, certain forces originally im- 
planted, which ?re unchangeable in this sense, that they 
have an if. ;wiable tendency to determine conduct in 
a particular direction. But as in Nature we have a 
power of pommandpig her elementary forces by the 
methods of adjustment, so in the Realm of Mind we 
can operate on the same principle, by setting c one motive 
to counteract another : and by combination among many 
motives, we can influence in a degree, ard to an extent 
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as yet unknown, the conduct and the condition ©f 
Mankind. 

Nor are the resources of Contrivance limited to adjust- 
ment among the motifs which arise only out of exist- 
ing conditions. New motives can be evoked and put 
in action by the adopting of appropriate means. The 
mere founding, for example, of a Voluntary Society for 
any given purpose, evolves out of the primary elements 
of human character a latent force of the most powerful 
kind ; namely, the motive — the sentiment — the feeling — 
the passion as it often is„ of the Spirit of Association. 
This is a passion which defies analysis. The cynic may 
reduce it to a form of selfishness — and undoubtedly the 
identification of the interests and the desires of Self 
with the Society for which this passion is conceived, 

O 

lies at its very foot ar#l is of its very essence. it is 
true, also, that it is a passion so ^powerful as to need 
strong control — without' which control it generates some, 
of the very meanest emotions o£ the haart. Ou£ of it 
there has come, and there comes % r ain ana again from 
age to age, a spirit of hatred even against gaocf itself, 
when that good is the work of any one who *‘followeth 
not us.” It is a force, neverthefess, rooted in the Nature 
of Man, implanted there as part of its constitution, and 
lik-' all others of this character, given him for a purpose, 
and having its own legitimate field of operation. Nor is 
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th^t field a narrow one. , The c spirit of Association is the 
fountain of much that is noblest in hurcun character, and 
of much that is mo^t keroic in human conduct. For all 
the desires and aspirations of Sejf are not selfish. The 
interests of Self, justly appreciated'' and rightly under- 
stood, may be, nay indeed must be, the interests also 
of other men — of Society — of Country — of the Church, 
and of the World. 

And so it is that when the aim of any given Asso- 
ciation is a high aim, directed to ends really good, and 
seeking the attainment of them by just methods of pro- 
cedure, the spirit it evokes becomes itself a new “ Law” 
— a special force operating powerfully for good on the 
mind of every individual subject to its influence. Some 
pre-existing motives it modifies — some it neutralises — 
some it suppresses altogether — some it compels to work 
in new directions. But in all cases the' Spirit of Asso- 
ciatfon is in itself a power — a force — a Law in the Realm 
of Mind. What it can do, and what it cannot do, in 
affecting the ’’conditions of Society, is a problem not to 
be solvfed so easily and so summarily as some dogmatists 
in political philosophy would have us to believe. It is 
a question which, like so many others, is not likely to 
be solved by abstract reasoning without the help of 
actual experiment. And this experiment is being tried. 
The , -instincts of men, truer often than ^he conclusions 
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of philosophy, have rebelled against the doctrine tliat 
they are the sport of circumstances. Yet finding by 
hard experience that this is often tjue of the individual 
Will When standing by itself, they have resolved to try 
whether it is equally^true of the Collective Will, guided 
by the spirit and strengthened under the discipline of 
Association. Hence the phenomena of Combination as 
a means of affecting the condition of labour — pheno- 
mena so alarming to many minds, and certainly so well 
deserving of attention. Let us look for a moment at 
the important illustrations of the Reign of Law which 
these phenomena afford. 

A moment’s consideration will convince us that the 
same necessities of labour which were found to deter- 
mine so fatally the condition of women and children, are 
necessities which apply without any abatement to the 
labour of adult«nei* 'f'hey must be subject to the same 
pressure of inducements. Nay, mbre, it if only thrgugh 
them that this pressure can reach the women who are 
their wives, and the children who are thejr children. If 
overpowering motives did not equally determine the 
conduct and condition of adult men, no legislafirn would 
have been required for the protection of their families. 
If a man is placed under such conditions that he can- 
not save his wife and child from exhausting labour, it 
is certain that th_ same conditions will impose a like 
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necessity upon himself. Nevertheless. Parliament has 

a • 9, . ' * 

resolutely and wisely refused to interfere on his behalf. 
And why ? Because the argument is that the adult man 
is able, or ought to be able, to defend himself. A»d so 
he can ; but how ? Only by combination. The “ law ” 
which results in excessive labour is the law of competi- 
tion — that is, it is the attraction exerted upon the Wills 
of a multitude of individual men by the rewards of 
labour. The pressure of this attraction can only be 
lightened by bringing those Wills under the power of 
counter motives, which may induce them to postpone, to 
some higher interest, the immediate appetites of gain. 
And this is the work which Combination does. It comes 
in the place of Positive Institution. ' Those who are under 
it “are a I .aw unto themsel/cs.” 

Nor is it unimportant to observe that what Combina- 

r' 

tion does for the protection of labour, it does better, and 
with better consequences, than Positive Institution can 
ever do. Men are driven to excessive labour, because if 
they dcn’t work excessively, others will. But it is the 
effect of Combination that others won’t. Under Positive 
Institution they are not allowed. Under Combination 
they are determined ' not. And as the forming of an 
intelligent resolution, and the abiding by it, are higher 
exercises of mind than the mere passive* obedience 
to authority, so is the good effected by Combination a 
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higher good than that resisting from Factory Legislation. 
It tends to form and to strengthen character. It tends to 
subordinate the present to the future, and the temporary 
interests of Self to th<? permanent welfare of a Brother- 
hood of men. And this it tends to do in classes other- 
wise prone to follow only the impulse of the moment, 
and to consider only the apparent interests of the in- 
dividual. 

These considerations should disabuse our minds of 
the unjust and unreasonable prejudice against the prin- 
ciple of Combination which still betrays itself so strongly 
in the language of many politicians. When the Working 
■Classes combine for the protection of their own labour 
against the effects of unrestricted competition, they are 
simply taking that cpurse which is recommended alike 
by reason and* by, experience. It is the course which 
Parliament has indicated as the,, right course both by 
what it has itself done, and by what it has declined to do. # 
Nor can there be any greater mistake than to .suppose 
that this course involves necessarily any rebellion against 
the laws of economic science. Combination k an appeal 
to the most fundamental of all Nadiral Laws — to the law 
of Contrivance — to the power of Adjustment — wielding, 
through Reason and Conscience, the elementary forces 
of Human Character. Of the constancy and “ invaria- 
bility” of th ese no Ooubt or denial is involved. «Rather 
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the reverse. It is upon ii:stin6tive trust in that constancy 
that all social and political Contrivance rests. And so 
we need not be surprised to find that, through the orga- 
nised efforts of communities of mun, the evils which arise 
by way of natural consequence out of the helplessness 
and thoughtlessness of the individual Will, are evils 
which to a large extent can be met and overcome. 

But though all this is true, universally, of the principle 
of Combination, it is very far from being true, univer- 
sally, of the particular purposes to which Combination is 
applied. All the sources of error which have so long 
perverted Legislation, are equally powerful in perverting 
the aims, and in misdirecting the efforts of Voluntary 
Association. If the upper classes, with all the advan- 
tages of leisure, and of culture, and of learning, have 
been so unable, as we have seen diem to be, to measure 
the effect of the laws Jhey made, how much more must 
we expect errors and misconceptions of the most grievous 
kind to beset the action of those who — through poverty 
and ignorance' and often through much suffering — have 
been able to do little more than strike blindly against 
evils whose pressure they could feel, but whose root and 
remedy they could neither see nor understand ? 

Accordingly, the history of Combination among the 
Working Classes has, until a very recent* period, been a 
sad history of misdirected effort — of strength put forth 
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only in violence and disorder, and of the virtues of Bro* 
therhood lost in tyrannical suppression of all individual 
freedom. Its heaviest blows hav£ been often aimed at 
the most powerful aggicies for good. One of $he very 
earliest forms of Combination has been that which was 
directed against the introduction and improvements of 
machinery. The Working Classes have always encoun- 
tered with jealousy and fear those triumphs of Mecha- 
nical Invention whose function it is to economise labour 
and to multiply the fruits of industry. It would be hard 
to blame them. What class is there which can say with 

9 

truth that they have themselves been able always to 
r follow with intelligent foresight the links of Natural Con- 
sequence through the darkness into which they so often 
lead ? For almost every great step in the advance of civi- 

O 

lization plunge at firg through some passage which seems 
dangerous, or at least obscure. The happiest achieve- 
ments of Contrivance have their own aspects of apparent 
danger, and their own real incidents#of temporary evil. 
Every new machine displaces anci disorganised pre-existing 
forms of labour; and we have seen that,, eten in its 
ultimate effects, the advance of Mechanical Invention 
developed new dangers to the Working Classes— dangers 
only to be avoided by measures which were not taken,* 
and by precautions which were not adopted. 

It would 1 be well if, from the past convicted errors, 
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both of Legislation and of Combination, we could extract 
some conclusions of general principle oapable of helping 
us in the difficulties q<" our own time. In looking at the 
root of those errors, it would seem that, in order to avoid 
them, two things are necessary — first, unshaken faith in 
great Natural Laws ; and, secondly, a faith not less 
assured in the free agency of Man to secure by appro- 
priate means the working of those laws for good. Thus, 
the love of gain is an instinct implanted in the human 
mind, and the endeavour to suppress it has always been 
the violation of a Natural Law. In like manner, Mecha- 

J 

nical Invention is a Law of Nature in the highest and 
strictest sense. The power of it and the love of it are 
among the elementary forces of human character. Each 
fresh exertion of it is, and must be, according to the con- 
stitution and course of Nature — leading,, to- higher and 
higher fulfilments o r the original Purpose 6f Man’s Crea- 
tion, .which w r as, that he should not only inhabit the 
'Earth, as the beasts inhabit it, but that he should 
subdue it. ^ , 

So also combination is natural to Man. The desire 
for it and die need of it, grow with the growth of know- 

ji t 

ledge and with the increasing complications of Society. 

< It has now, for the most part, emerged from the stage of 

rude ignorance which led to the breaking of machinery. 

. > 

It is conducted, comparatively at least, with high intel- 
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ligence, and aims for the ntost part at legitimate objects 
of desire. Yet in the rebellion which has been roused 
against the doctrines of Necessity, bounded on false con- 
ceptions of Invariable #Law, there is a constant danger 
lest the Spirit of Association should attempt to act against 
Nature instead of acting with it. There is, for example, 
a Law— an observed order of facts — in respect to Man, 
which the Working Classes too often forget, but which 
can* neither be violated nor neglected with impunity. 
That Law is the Law of inequality — the various degrees 
in which the gifts both of Body and of Mind are shared 
among men. This is one of the most fundamental facts 
of human nature. Nor is it difficult to see how it should 
be also one of the most beneficent. But it is a fact 
against which the spirit of Combination is very apt to 
assume an attitude of permanent insurrection. It is, of 
course, the business and the function of Combination to 
subordinate in some things the Individual to the Class ; 
and the temptation is to make that subordination exclu- 
sive and complete. Hence the jealousy so often shown 
of wages measured by the amount of work performed. 
This is a jealousy of the superiority of reward which is 
naturally due to superiority of* power, of industry, or of 
skill. But *these are things which God has joined to- 
gether, and which no man or combination of men have a 
right to put asundef. It is a marriage made ih the 
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morning of the world, and in every step of human pro- 
gress we see its blessing and its fruit If it be stupid 
to break machine's and to proscribe Mechanical Inven- 
tion, it is not less stupid to be 'jealous of this primeval 
adjustment between the varying energies of human 
character and the varying results which they are com- 
petent to attain. 

This is not the place to enter in detail on the difficult 
and complicated question as to the limits within which 
Combinations can, and beyond which they cannot, affect 
the rewards of labour. They haye certainly succeeded 
in limiting the hours of labour in cases where Legislation 
could not well have interfered ; 1 and wherever the hours 
of labour are reduced without a corresponding reduction 
in wages, a substantial economic, advantage is unques- 
tionably secured. Equal confidence is expressed by 
many Associations, that as a matter of experience and of 
fact, they have succeeded in establishing higher rates of 

♦ 

1 Of this the Baking Trade is a good example. The hours of 
adult labour in this trade, under the effects of unrestricted compe- 
tition, hacl come to be most injurious and oppressive. In Glasgow 
and in Edinburgh this^conditjpn of things has been effectually re- 
medied by a Combination, whose exertions were successful, without 
(I believe) resort being ever had to the extreme measure of a Strike. 
The Baking Trade in London is still afflicted by the same oppressive 

hours of labour, because of the difficulty which has hitherto been 
v ~ 4 

experienced in organising there any Combination equally complete. 
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wages than would have accrued under the system ©f 
unrestricted competition. This may very well be true. 

It is a tryth which casts no doubt whatever on the 
invariability of Econonfic Laws when these are "rightly 
understood. They are invariable in the same sense, and 
in no other, in which all other Natural Laws are in- 
variable. That is to say, they represent tendencies in 
human character determined by motives, which ten- 
dencies are constant, and may surely be relied on as 
producing always, under like conditions, their own appro- 
priate effects. It ig upon this constancy that Com- 
bination must rely for any power it can ever have : and 
it is the same constancy in the action of specific motives 
which sets bounds to the power of Combination, beyond 
which it can never p?,ss. The same motive which impels 
the Workman^to *se Are an adequate reward for his 
labour, impels the Manufacturer or the Tjader to secure 
an adequate reward for his capital, his knowledge, and — 
his skill. And although the desire of g.tin is notyhe only 

V > # 

motive, and is often not the strongest motive, which 
impels men to persevere in enterprises once* begun, yet 

if Combinations of Workmen should attetnpt to raise 

• 

wages so high as to trench upon the minimum rate of 
profit which will induce men to carry on any given trade, 
then by a natural consequence, not less certain than any 
other, capital and enterprise and skill will be withdrawn 
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from that trade, and those who depend upon it will be 

the first to suffer. Short, however, of this extreme result, 

( 

there is generally a margin of ground upon which Com- 
bination may act with more or ’less effect. It may pre- 
vent arbitrary or capricious changes; and as there are 
practically many impediments in the way of men moving 
their capital from one employment to another, Com- 
bination may compel them to submit to lower rates of 
profit than would otherwise content them if those diffi- 
culties did not exist 

But to all these possibilities of influence there is a 
limit in the nature of things — in Natural Laws — that is, 
in the new motives which are brought into operation b£ 
new conditions. What that limit is, it must always 
be difficult to determine except by actual experiment. 
It is enough here to observe thlt in this, as in every 
other department of human conduct, men are being led 
, gradually to a knowledge of the truth by the teachings of 
Natural Consequence, it is by the experience of actual 
results that we are tafight both as to the objects which 
are legitimate objects of desire, and as to the proper 
methods by which these may be attained. The very 
attempt of the Working Classes to govern through Com- 
bination their own affairs, and to determine* their own 
condition^ is an Education in itself. 1 0n the extended 
scale in which that attempt is being made, it must 
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£| • 
accustom them tf consider ^reat general causes, and to 

^ • 
estimate the manr er and the degree in which these can 

be effected by the methods of Adjustment. Last, not 

least, ’it must lead them to study and to recognise the 

moral duties which a*e indeed the most fundamental of 

all Natural Laws. For it ought to be remembered, that 

the first and most important object of Combinations is 

one against which there can be no opposition founded 

on the doctrines of Economic Science. That object 

is to secure for the Working Classes those provisions 

against misfortune, sickness, accident, and age, which 

are amongst the first duties of all organised societies of 

men. How far through such agency the causes of 

pauperism may be successfully attacked, is a question 

on which we are only entering. In like manner, the 

conditions and ^limitations under which Combination 

may succeed ii# blading the functions and in uniting 

the profits of Capital and of Labour — this also is a 

question to be determined by Natural^ Laws, not yet ' 

fully explored or understood. But enovgh is known, 

and results sufficiently determinate have already been 

secured, to convince us that in this great department 

of Natural Law, as in every ather/ihe Will of Man is 

not powerless when its energies are directed by wisdom, 

and when the choice of its methods is founded upon 

knowledge. 
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This is, indeed, the great lesson to be learnt from 

«... <•.'•*. ' 
every inquiry into the constitution and, course of things. 

Nature is a great Arryoury of weapons, and implements, 
for the service and ' the use of Will. 1 Many of them 
are too ponderous for Man to wield He can only look 
with awe on the tremendous Forces which are every- 
where seen yoked under the conditions of Adjustment — 
on the smoothness of their motions, — on the magnitude 
and the minuteness, on the silence and the perfection, 
of their work. But there are also many weapons hung 
upon the walls which lend themselves to human hands 
— lesser tools which Man can use. He cannot alter 
or modify them in shape or pattern — in quality, or in 
power. The fashion of them and the nature of them 
are fixed for ever. These are, indeed, invariable. Only 
if we know how to use them, then that use is ours. 
Then also the lesser contrivances vl hick we can set in 
motion are ever found to work in perfect harmony with 
L the vaster mechanisms which are moving overhead. 

U j 

And as iij the material world no effort gives so fully the 
sense cf work achieved as the subjugation of some 
Natural liorce under the command of Will, so in the 
world of Mind no triumphs of the Spirit are happier than 
those by which some natural tendency of Human Cha- 
racter is led to the accomplishment of a purpose which 
is wise and good. It is for the gaining of these triumphs 
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that Man has been gifteci wijh the desire of Knowledge, 
and with the senre of Right, and with the faculties of 
Contrivance. In s uch triumphs lie a the aim and purpose 
of all' Natufal Laws — for these they were all established — 

• i 

for these they all work^ whether by way of encourage- 
ment, or of restraint, or of retribution. 

Nothing is more striking in the history of Discovery 
than the ages during which men have been blind to 
the Suggestions of Natural Law— suggestions which now 
appear so obvious that we wonder how the interpreta- 
tion of them could have been missed so long. It is 
very easy to feel this wonder concerning others ; it is 
much more difficult to remember that the same wonder 
will certainly be felt concerning ourselves. Such as we 
now see to have been the position of former generations 

in respect t® t^ings v 'which they failed to understand, — 

• ® * 

such, we may* defend upon it, is precisely our own 
position in regard to innumerable* phenomena novj con- 
stantly passing before our eyes. We may be sure of* 

• • 

this ; and we ought to be as glad of jf,as \^e 9re sure. 
For the world is not so prosperous or so happy as that 
we should readily or willingly believe in tire exhaus- 
tion of the means which £ye at „ our disposal for its 
better guidance. Especially in the great Science of 
Politics, which investigates the complicated forces whose 
action and reaction determine the condition ofjOrganised 
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Societies of men, we are still standing, as it were, only x 
at the break of day. Our command 'over the external 
elements of Nature is, -beyond all comparison, in advance 
of our command over the resources of Human 'Cha- 
racter. 

Special causes retard the progress of knowledge in 
this department of inquiry. Many problems so difficult 
and intricate that they never can be solved except by 
patient observation, patient thought, and yet more 
patient action, are as yet hardly recognised to be pro- 
blems at all. We look on the facts of Nature and of 

c 

human life through the dulled eyes' of Custom and Tra- 
ditional Opinion. And when some misery worse than 
others forces itself upon the acknowledgment of the 
world, men are slow to discov6r or admit their own 
power over the sources whence such miseries come to 
be. That which is needed to open^our eyes to such 
questions, is nttt mere intellectual power. Rarer and 
finer qualities have this work to do. Among the cha- 
racteristics of .th* individual men who have exerted the 
most povmrful influence for good on the condition of 
Society, ni> quality has been more remarkable than a 
certain natural openness and simplicity of mind. Readi- 
ness to entertain, willingness to accept, and enthusiasm 
to pursue, a new idea, have always been among the most 
fruitful gifts of genius. * ' 
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Is it vain to hope th'at the thoughtfulness and candour 
which have been the natural inheritance of a few, may 
yet be more common among all Educated men? The 
whole constitution and. course of things would receive 
an earlier fulfilment did we carry about with us an 
habitual belief in the inexhaustible treasures which it 
holds — in the power of the agencies which it offers to 
Knowledge and Contrivance. For then the results of 
Natural Consequence would be accepted for that which 
they teach, and not simply submitted to for that which 
they inflict. The disorders of Society would not so 
often be supinely regarded as the result of inevitable laws, 
but would be seen as the fruit always of some ignorance 
or of some rebellion ; and so the exhilarating conviction 
would be ours, that those disorders are within the reach 
of remedy through lafgcsr Knowledge and a better Will. 

• O* 

We hear much now of the “ blessed light # of Science ; ” 1 
and if the methods and conditions of Physical inquiry 
were applied in a really philosophical spirit to Spiritual 
Phenomena, the influence of Science tor good would 
be more powerful than it is. Meanwhile it is ’well to 
remember that although readiness to accept* a new idea 
is essential to Discovery, it is equally true that new 
dangers beset and surround all new aspects of the truth. 

1 See a remarkable passage in the* concluding page* of “ Ecce 
Homo.” * 

C C 
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Paradoxical as it may sound tq say sd, this . is a consequence 
of the splendour of Man’s endowments, of his freedom 
from direction, — of Che swiftness and the subtlety of 
his mental powers. On her own narrow path Instinct 
is a surer guide than Reason, and accordingly it is often 
the higher faculties of the mind which are the most 
misleading. The Speculative Faculty is impatient of 
waiting upon Knowledge, and is ever as busy and as 
ingenious in finding out new paths of error as in Sup- 
plying new interpretations of the truth. Hence in Philo- 
sophy the most extravagant errors have been constantly 
associated with the happiest infuitions, and it has 
remained for the successors of great men in another 
generation to separate their discoveries from their delu- 
sions. Hence also in Politics the great movements of 
Society have seldom been accomplished, without raising 

fnany false interpretations of the Pasl, ahd many extra- 
* 

vagaht anticipations of the Future . 1 It cannot, indeed, 
be said with truth that the calamities of Nations have 
generally arisen* ilom too great play being given to novel 
or theoretical conclusions. Rather the reverse. They 
have arisen, for the most part, from too little attention 
being paid to the progress' of opinion, and to the insen- 
sible development of new conditions. 

1 “Nos ptres en 1789 ont ete condamnes 4 passer des perspectives 
<iu Paradis imix scenes de 1’ Enter. ” — Guizot, “ LTglise et la Societe,’’ 

„ < C » 

p. 31S. 
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The question has been often raised, whether there is 
any law of growth, of progress, and of decay prevailing 
over Nations, as ever individual Oi£anisms. Whatever 
the solution* of this question may be, it is certain. that 
some causes are no longer in existence which produced — 
not indeed the corruption, but — the final overtnrow of 
the great historical Nations of Antiquity. The epoch 
of conquering Races destroying the Governments, and 
reconstructing the Populations of the World, is an epoch 
which has passed away. Whatever causes there may be 
now of political decline are. causes never brought to such 

•fy 

rough detection, and never ending in catastrophes so 
complete. Yet, in modem days a condition of stagnation 
and decline has been the actual condition of many Poli- 
tical Societies for long periods of time. It is a condition 
prepared always «by i^mjrance or neglect of some moral 

or economic laws, and determined by long-continued 

• • 

perseverance in a corresponding course of conduct. 
Then the laws which have been .neglected assert them- 
selves, and the retributions they inflict aro indeed 
tremendous. In the last generation, and in^ oar own 
time, the Old and the New Worlds have ea<jh afforded 
memorable examples of the ‘Reign of Law over the 
course of • Political events. Institutions maintained 
against the natural progress of Society have “ foundered 
amidst fanatic’ stormi.” Other institutions upfieltf and 


c c 2 
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cherished against justice, and humanity and conscience, 
l*ave yielded only to the scourge of War. 

It is in the wake pf such convulsions that reactions of 

opinion so often sweep over the Human Mii'id, as hurri- 

* 

canes sweep over the surface of the- Sea. But whatever 
new forms of error are begotten of reaction, it is a com- 
fort to believe that there are always some steps gained 
which are never lost. No man can look back on the 
history of modern civilisation without seeing that it*pre- 
sents the phenomena of development and growth. Nor 
can it be doubted, surely, that whatever may be the 

f 

decline of particular Communities* the progress of man- 
kind, on the whole, is a progress to higher and better 
things. And if this be true, no particular exceptions 
should shake our faith in the general rule that all safe 
progress depends on timely recoghitiorj being given to 
the natural developments of Thought. They can never 
be resisted in* the entl, and they are most liable to take 
* erroneous directions when they are resisted long. For 
this is dn\png the, most certain of all the laws of Man’s 

1 

nature— that his conduct will in the main be guided by 1 
< 

his moral and intellectual convictions. “All human 
society . is grounded' on , a system of fundamental 
opinions.” Such is the Law arrived at by the newest of 
modern philosophies , 1 and it would be well if all its 

'' V ' 1 ' 

1 “Thq Positive Philosophy of Aug. Comtes” by J, G. Mill, p. 101. 
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discoveries were -as near the trutjr. This is the Law Jo 
which Christianity appeals, and in which its very roots 
are laid, when it hsserts, as no otlfer Religion has ever 
asserted, the power an^ virtue of Belief. And in this 
Law lies the err'or which those commit who imagine they 
can hold by the Ethics of Christianity, whilst regarding 
with comparative indifference its History and its Creed. 
This, too, is the Law which lends all their importance 
to fhe speculations of Philosophy. False conceptions 
of the truth, in apparently the most distant provinces of 
Thought, may and do relax the most powerful springs 

<r> 

of action. Among these false conceptions of the truth, 
rone are now more prevalent than those which concern 
the definition, and the function and the power of 
“ Law.” Instead of regarding the Constancy of Nature 
as incompatible*with # tl*e energies of Will we must learn 
to see in it the most powerful stimulus co inquiry, and the 
most cheering encouragement to exertion. 

The superstition which saw in all natural phenomena • 
the action of capricious Deities ^wis nor more*irrational 
than the superstition which sees in them nothjn^ but the 
action of Invariable Law. Men have been right and 
not wrong, when they saw ih the Tacts of Nature the 
Variability*of Adjustment even more clearly and more 
surely than they saw the Constancy of Foro^ They 
were right when they identified these phenomena with 
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the phenomena of Mind, c They .weft right when they 

regarded their own faculty of Contrivance as the nearest 

and truest analogy' by which the Constitution of the 

Universe can be conceived and its order "understood. 

* < 

They were right when they regarded its arrangements 
as susceptible of Change ; and when they looked upon 
a change of Will as the efficient cause of other changes 
without number and without end. It was well to feel 
this by the force of Instinct ; it is better still to be^sure 
of it in the light of Reason. It is an immense satis- 
faction to know that the result of Logical Analysis does 
but confirm the testimony of Consciousness, and run 
parallel with the primeval Traditions of Belief. It is 
an unspeakable comfort that when we come to close 
quarters with this vision of Invariable Law seated on the 
Throne of Nature, we find it a phantom aftd a dream — 
a mere nightmare r>f ill-digested Thought^ 'and of “ God’s 
great-gift of speech abused.” We are, after all, what we 
"thought ourselves to be. Our freedom is a reality, and 
not a najne. Our faculties have in truth the relations 
which they seem to have to the Economy of Nature. 
Their action is a real and substantial action on the 
Constitution and Course of things. The Laws of Nature 
were not appointed by the great Lawgiver tq baffle His 
creature^ in the sphere of Conduct, still less to confound 
them in the region of Belief. As parts of an Order of 

c » 
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things too vast *o be' mor^ than partly understood, tlicy 
present, indeed, some difficulties which perplex the intel- 
lect, and a few also, it cannot b» denied, which wring 

# 1 4 

the heart. But, on the whole, they stand in harmonious 

§ • * 

relations with the Human Spirit. They come visibly 
from One pervading Mind, and express the authority 
of one enduring Kingdom. As regards the moral ends 
they serve, this, too, can be clearly seen, that the pur- 
po?e of all Natural Laws is best fulfilled when they are 
made, as they can be made, the instruments of intelligent 
Will, and the servants of enlightened Conscience. 

V* 
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Note A. — Page 4 6 . 

• 

The article by Mr. Wallace in the Journal oj 
Science (No. XVI.) for Oct. 1867, on “ Creation # by 
Law,” implies much misconception of the whole drift 
and aim of the observations I have made on Mr. 
Darwin's “ Thtory pftthe Origin of Species.” 

Two sejtLrate questions arige in respect to that 
Theory : — 

1st Does it adequately explain the* Physica^AgencieS 
by which new Forms have come <0 be ? ** 

2d. Does it, even if successful in this explanation, 
supplant or impair the argument for Purpose and 
Design, as founded both Sn the results and on the 
methods 4>f Creation ? 

Of these questions, which ^ are entirely drf^inct, the 
last is by far the* most important of the two: and 
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this second question is the one which I have chiefly 

I 

dealt with in the “ Reign of Law.” «As regards the 

i , 

first question, indeed, 'I have indicated my opinion that 

the explanation of Physical Agencies is very far from 

» 

being complete, and that the hypothesis can always 
be driven back to some starting point where the very 
condition of things is assumed for which the theory 
professes to account. In this edition, and in answer to 
Mr. Wallace’s challenge, I have added some farther 
indication of the difficulties which remain unsolved, 
and indeed untouched. 

But my main argument has been addressed to 

the second question, and has been aimed chiefly at 

this conclusion — that even supposing the theory to 

be established, so far as it can go. it cannot affect or 

disturb the inseparable relation ’which 'exists between 

the intricate adjustments of Nature and Mental Purpose 

. —as their sole conceivable origin and cause. In respect 

to this • argument:, Mr. Wallace virtually admits all 

I have maintained, \Vhen he says, “ It is simply a 

question of how the Creator has worked .” 1 I have 

said nothing of “incessant interference,” of “continual 

rearrangement of details,” or of “the direct action of 

the Mind and Will of the Creator.” On thfc contrary, 

. . . 

I have '.aid that no purpose is ever attained in Nature 

1 Journal of Science, p. 473* 
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except by the enlistment of Laws as the means and In- 
struments of attainment ; 1 that although Law “ is never 
present as # A master, it appears never 10 have been absent 
as a servant,” ‘ 2 that wef have “ no certain reason to believe 
that God ever works otherwise than through the use of 
means;” or, in other words, through the instrumentality 
of those elementary forces or properties of matter and 
of mind which we call “ Laws.” The idea of “ incessant • 
interference” is one which I hold to be essentially 
erroneous. It involves the idea of natural forces 
being agencies altogether external to, and indepen- 
dent of, the Creative Mind. This is the very idea 
to which Mr. Wallace himself gives expression in fts 
extremest form, when he limits the function of the 
Creator to that of so co-ordinating general laws “ at the 
first introduction pf'lite upon the earth ,” 3 as that they 
shall work “ of necessity” and “ b f themselves” the results 
we see. This is unquestionably the way in which they* 
appear to us to work. It remains true tlrat “no ft Kin hath 
seen God at any time.” But even this conception does 
not make the word “ contrivance ” (to which Ityr. Wallace 
objects) less applicable to the adjustment's of Nature, 
On the contrary, it makes it more strictly and literally 
applicable than any other conception, because it likens 

the Creative process more olosely to thog£ wnethods 

• • 

1 P. ioo. 2 P. 208. 3 Journal of Science, p. 474. 
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adbpted by human ingenuity, to which the word con- 
trivance specially refers. The highe# efforts of that 
ingenuity are precisely those in which natural, forces are 
made to work “ necessarily” and *’ by themselves.” Self- 
acting machines are the most ingenious machines of all. 
The self-action of the “ governor ” in a Steam-engine is 
the most beautiful of the contrivances by which the ele- 
* mentary expansive force of steam is made to do the work 
of Will. Mr. Wallace thinks it “an extraordinary idea 
to imagine the Creator of the Universe contriving the 
various complicated parts of an Orchis, as a mechanic 
might contrive an ingenious toy or puzzle.” 1 But this is 
pfecisely the idea he himself supports, when he reduces 
the Creator’s work to the first starting of the forces of 
organic life, and to the foresight merely of the conse- 
quences which must naturally and rihcessrrily arise from 
their first co-oldinatioft. This is an accurate description 
.'of the method in which a mechanic contrives the most 
ingenious self-operating machines. No doubt the idea of 
Omnipresence, which is the distinctive idea of God’s 
work as distinguished from Man’s work, is an idea which 
it is difficult for us to^grasp or to keep steadily in view. 
I do not deny or dispute that “ self-action ” is and must 
be the aspect in which Nature presents herself to us. 
It could*” pot be otherwise, unless the Invisible were to 

i > c 

* Journal of Science , p. 474. 
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become the object of* sight and tpuch. But in proportign 
as we appreciate^ the infinite intricacy of Natural Ad- 
justments, in the 'same proportion^ d<? we estimate the 
impossibility of conceiving them as the result of Me- 
chanical Necessity, * which indeed is an inadequate 
explanation even of our own methods of operation upon 
the material world. 

Mr, Wallace’s article is an excellent example of the 
arguments used in support of the Darwinian theory, both 
in their strength and in their weakness. Their strength 
lies in the hold they have* of the idea and of the fact 
that Nature is one vast system of Invisible Forces in a 
condition of mutual adjustment. Their weakness lies ip 
the idea that the methods of that adjustment can ever be 

explained as the result of mechanical necessity, or of 

• , • 

the mere elemefitary, properties of matte* working u b y 

• • 

themselves.'’ 
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Note B. — Pag'e §5. 

Although the distinction I have made between Pur- 
pose as a general inference, and Purpose as a particular 
, fact, is a distinction which seems to me to be clear 
enough when it is pointed out ; yet it may be well to 
give some further illustrations here which could not be 

conveniently added to the text What Positivists profess 

♦ 1 

to insist upon is, that in describing a scientific fact, we 

s^all not import into it ideas which it does not neces 7 

sarily involve, and which are in the nature of inferences 

from the fact. What we, their opponents, have an 

n . * 

equal right to insist on is this— that in describing 

- 1 1 

scientific facts A the description must not occlude any 
of the ideas which the facts do involve, and that 

i 

the full and adequate description of those facts be 
not evaded in order to keep out an idea which the 
describer may choose to call an inference. Let us 

0 w 

take an illustration. , Let us suppose that we find a 
tube placed anyhow in such a position that we can 
look through it to the sky at night. We do t so, and we 
see a st^r. The facts may be such that this descrip- 
tion fully exhausts them. That the tube «was intended 
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to bear upon tftat ’particular # star, or upon any st.tr, 
would be a mere inference. But now let us suppose 
that, when we lodk again after som£ C9nsiderable interval 
of time, we find th^ ( the tube still bears upon the 
same star, and let us further suppose the same experi- 
ment repeated with the same result during some hours, 
then we should not describe the fact fully by simply 
stating that the tube bore upon the star. It would be 
necessary, in order to exhaust the facts, to say that the 
tube was so adjusted as to follow the apparent motion of 
the sidereal heavens, and, so to counteract the natural 
effects of the earth’s motion as to keep its axis always 
upon the same star. Here instantly we have the lan- 
guage of intention, because the idea of intention is 
inseparable from the facts. We might know nothing of 
the method^* bp whjcl* this adjustment, is achieved — 
nothing more of the Mind that h^d dbvised.the method 

than the bare fact of the intention. But that bate Tact is 

• • 

an essential part of the observed phenemena. ^\nd the r 
same argument applies to the mechanism — if* that also 
were discovered — by which the adjustment ds*effected 
between the axis of the tube an<^ the apparent motion 
of the star. That mechani&n cotild not be flilly de- 
scribed unless it were described as a mechanism so con- 
trived as to bring jibout \Sxb adjustment which actually 
effected. ■ * 
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Take again another care, from the organic world. A 
calf, or any other young animal, discovers by smell or 
by accident, the fact that milk is contained inside a skin 
or bag, and that, by applying its mouth or its tongue to 
some opening, it can get at the milk. The whole fact 
in this case is exhausted when we say that the calf gets 
the milk. It is no part of this fact that the calf was 
..intended to get it. But when a calf goes for milk to its 
mother’s udder — when the lacteal glands of the cow are 
recognised as an apparatus for secreting that milk, and 
the teat for delivering it,— then the facts are not ex- 
hausted, the scientific description is not complete or 
truthful, unless we use language importing this adjust- 
ment of apparatus to Purpose in the plan by which 
nourishment is afforded to the young in all mammalia. 
This idea cannot be expelled fro'in science as a mere 
“inference,” ‘except or. the same arguments of bad 
metaphysics, as I hold them to be, by which also 
the existence of Matter and of an External World are 

' i 

referred to the same category. 


V 
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Not^: C. — Page 86. 

In illustration of the assertion in the text; that the 
relations of Number, which are the very basis of all 
“verifiable” knowledge, may be reduced by similar 
arguments to mere creations of the Mind, I may here* 
remind the reader of the passage which relates to this 
subject in the famous argument of Berkeley : — 

• 1 hat number is entirely the creature of the mind, even 

though the other qualities be allowed to exist without, 

° • • 
will be evident to whoever considers that the same thing 

bears a different denomination of number as the mind 

view# it with different respects. Thus the same exten- 

sion is one, or three, or thirty-six, according as the mind* 

considers it with reference to a yard, a footer «ai> inch. 

Number is so visibly relative and dependent on ‘men’s* 

understanding, that it is strange to think hoi* *any one 

should give it an absolute existence without the mind. 

We say one book, one page, one line; aJFthese are 

equally units, though some contain several of the. others. 

And in each instance it is plain the unit relates to some 

particular combination of ideas arbitrarily put ^together 

by the mind.”— Pfin % of Hum. *Knowl., Part I.*§^ii. 
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Note D. — Page ^2 04* 

e 

Mr. Mill, in his “ System of Logic ” (Book I. c. iii., 
§§ 6, 7, 8), has told us that both of Bodies and of Minds, 
“philosophers have at length provided us with a defi- 
nition which seems unexceptionable.” As regards Bqdy, 
this definition is — “ The external cause, and (according 
to the more reasonable opinion) the unknown external 
cause, to which we refer our sensations.” This defi- 
nition, though very defective, is at least not erroneous. 
It is necessary, however, to observe that the worcf 
“ unknown ” cannot be accurately predicated of that 
respecting which the very terms oPthe definition knply 

• • A* jt 

that something known. The definition of Body 
is the- definition of that which is known respecting ’it. 
‘Three* things are^ involved in this definition, as known 
respecting Body.; — these are (1) Externality, (2) Ex- 

*v 

tension, c and (3) Causation — that is to say, the power 
of causirfg or exciting sensations in sentient beings. 
Or perhaps these three items of knowledge may 
be merged in one — the knowledge of Force acting 
from outside upon us, and c exciting sensations in us. 
But thii is knowledge. 1 When the Word “ unknown ” 




therefore is inserted in. the terms of the definition 

o • 

given by Mr. Mill , 0 it can only mean that other 
things still remain to be knowr# respecting the nature 
and properties of Body. In this sense — that is, when 
translated into partially known” — no philosopher 
would deny the correctness of its application. The 
definition of both Body and Mind is given by Mr. 
Mill in another passage, which also, so far as it goes, 
is*unexceptionable. “As Body is understood to be the 
mysterious something which excites the Mind to feel, so 
Mind is the mysterious something which feels and 
thinks.” The same* two fundamental ideas of Exter- 
nality and Causation are here also implicitly and inextri- 
cably involved. Mr. Mill adds that the farther discussTon 
of this question belongs not to Logic but to Metaphysics, 
to which science he^l^ves it. # 

Two chapters, itccordingly, in Mr. Mill’s V Examination 
of Hamilton ” (xi. and xii.), are devoted to a^!iscu#sion of 
the “ Psychological Theory of # the Belief in an External 
World,” and of the question how ff* the same theory 
may or may not be also applicable to Mind. The 
conclusion to which I have referred iq the text is 
the conclusion defended i» the “first of these chap- 
ters. It # is the conclusion of a Pure Idealism — an • 
Idealism much more extreme than the ., theory of 
Berkeley. It is tru* that Berkeley denied the ^cistence 
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of Matter as a thing apart , froth- M^nd — not, be it 
observed, as a thing apart from our minds , but as 
a thing apart from some mind. But,, this was only 
because he sublimed it into the action of another 
Spirit upon our own. In his system the idea of 
Causation -was tenaciously retained. The very essence 
of his argument was that our ideas must have a 
cause — “some cause whereon they depend, and which 
'produces them and changes them.” As this cause 
could not be the ideas themselves (which ideas are all 
that we know of matter), “ it remained that the cause 
of Ideas is an incorporeal active stibstance or spirit^’ 1 
This argument is repeated in several forms, as again 
where he says, 2 that men were “ conscious that they were 
not the authors of their own sensations, which they 
evidently knew were imprinted from wit/iout, and winch 
therefore must have some cause distinct fr<Jm the Minds 
on which,, fftfey were imprinted.” But the Psychological 
Theory of Mr. Mill involves all the weak points of -the 
Berkeleian theory w ith none of its strength. Mr. Mill’s 
formula ie expressly framed so as to eliminate as much as 
possible th'c idea of Causation, and to keep out of sight 
the connexion which exists between our sensations and 
that which excites them. The attempt, indeed, is not 
successful;, because Mr. Mill cannot express himself 
1 “ pVin. of Hum. Know.” § xxvi. 1 2 Ibid. § lvi. 
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through many consecutive sentences without assuming 

the very ideas which he is trying to account for as a mere 
product of moje elementary conceptions. This has been 
shown clearly, and jwith abundant illustration, in Dr. 
M'Cosh’s “ Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy." 
Mr. Mill pleads upon this point that he must use common 
language, but that the whole of this language has its own 
special meaning under the Psychological Theory as well 
as under the common Realistic Theory. This may be 
true ; but there are certain words which must have the 
same meaning under aH theories ; and, in spite of his 
efforts, he is compelled to employ words which show 
that neither he nor any one else can maintain 
consistently a purely subjective conception of Matter, 
— ^Jiat is to say, a conception which dispenses with 

an external Agency %>r forc£. He says, that “ almost 

• • 

all philosophers, who have narjowly examined the sub- 
ject, have decided that Substance need only* b£ postu- 
lated as a support for pherx>mena^ or as £ bond of 
connexion to hold a group o* series of otherwise un- 
connected phenomena together." Mr. Milbgoes on with 
much simplicity : “ Let us only then think away the 
support, and suppose the phenomena to remain, and to 
be held together in the same groups and series by somf 
other agency , cr without any agency but an internal law — 
and every .conseqJence follows without Sifbstence^ for 
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the j^ake of which Substance 'is assumed.” 1 The de- 
mand here made upon us, to “ think away ” the support 
of phenomena, is certainly made less formidable when, 

l 

in the next breath, we are told to think it back again 

1 

under another form of words, as “ another agency,” or 
as an “ internal law.” 

The same vain attempt to get behind ultimate ideas 
may be traced in the word “ Permanent,” with which 
Mr. Mill qualifies Matter considered as “ A Possibility 
of Sensation.” The new formula is “A Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation.” Why permanent? Permanent 
means enduring. But what has the element of Time to 
do yith it? The percipient minds are not permanent, 
so far as the sensations of their existing organism is 
concerned. In what sense, then, are the “ Possibilities 
of Sensation” permanent? .What C 't thalc is described 

V 

as permanent? Not the sensations — not the individual 
sentient" beings. What then? Clearly the Power or 
Agency which causes, or is capable of exciting sensa- 
tions in organisms that are, or that are to be. Here, 
then, we have the ideas of Externality and of Causation 
brought back under the .covering of Time. “ What is it 
we mean,” asks Mr. Mill, “ when we say that the object 
we perceive is external to us, and not a part of our own 

1 Appendix to chaps, xi. and xii. “Mill on Hamilton, ” 6th ed, 
P . 2 ^ « ‘ 
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thoughts?” 'ffte repjy to this question, in the -first 
Edition, ran as follows : “ We mean that there ts hi our 
perceptions something which exists# when we are not 
thinking of it, which# existed before we ever thought of 
it, and would exist if we were annihilated." In the 
recent Edition, this reply has been altered so as to 
avoid the obvious absurdity of supposing that things 
which are conceived to exist only “ in our perceptions,# 
could nevertheless continue to exist “ if we were anni- 
hilated.” Accordingly the reply now runs thus: “We 
mean that there is 9 cotifbrned in our perceptions,” &c. 
Xes ; but how concerned ? As an exciting Force or pro- 
ducing Cause, and in no other way. Similar observations 
apply to the word “ Possibility,” as applied in Mr. Mill’s 
Psychological Theory. Possible can only mean Poten- 
tial. A Possj]oility*o^ sensation must ftiean a Potential 

9 Q 

Cause of sensation. And here,<igain, v*e 'nsjje the same 
fundamental ideas involved in the very langyage by 
which it is attempted to evade ^hem. • • 

Mr. Mill appears to me to bd equally unsuccessful in 
starting fairly in this Psychological Thebrj£— that is to 

say, in the definition of postulates which steer clear 

• • • 

of involving the very ideas for which he professes to 
account. * His first postulate is that the Human Mind* 
is capable of “Expectation. .Certainly; but iyhat does 
Expectation involve? It involves acts of Men^ry, 
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and of Comparison, and< of Reason. In particular, it 
involves, or at least he is not entitled to deny that it may 
involve, the intuitive belief that actual sensations already 
experienced arose from an external cause, and that the 
same cause is capable of exciting them again. My belief 
is that the mind cannot place itself in the attitude of 
expectation without the presence of ideas which involve 
/he whole question in dispute. 

I am disposed, therefore, to agree with Mr. Mill, that 
the existence of an external material world cannot be 
proved ; — just in the same s£nse,, and for the same 
reason, that the proposition — “ Things that are equal 
to The same thing are equal to one another,” cannot 
be proved. 

Mr. Mill thinks that, though the exirtence of an external 
Material world cannot be proved, da ‘external Immaterial 
world can^l)<^ proved-- that is to say, the existence of 
other minds can be proved. I think he only succeeds 
in showing that bur belief in this existence can be 
confirmed by corroborative evidence. But such cor- 
roboration and confirmation is equally available in 
support of the belief 'in the existence of Matter, con- 
sidered as an External Cause of sensation. The truth 
is, our knowledge of other minds is only reached through 
our previous knowledge of Matter, and o£ the impressions 
it ^akes upon us. My own mind, as well as the mind 




of all the beings around me, is, or seems to be ‘in- 
separably connected with a Material Organization, and 
there are jio manifestations of Miftd which do not come 
to me directly or indiftctly through material signs. 

Mr. Mill has often warned us, and I accept the 
warning, against the system of discussing metaphysical 
questions, under the threat, as it were, that the conclu- 
sions to which we are opposed are inconsistent with* 
some one or more Theological Beliefs. We know that 
the Ideal Theory, in the form at least which it took in 
the hands of Berkeley, w3s put forward in the interests 
of Religion. “ The existence of matter, or bodies un- 
perceived, has not only been the main support *of 
Atheists and Fatalists, but on the same principle doth 
Idolatry likewise, in* all its various forms, depend. Did 
men but con^def that the s*Un, moon, ’and stars, and 
every other object of the senses, tre onlysoirmny sensa- 
tions in their own minds, which have no other existenot. 
but barely being perceived, doubtless ’they woitld never 
fall down and worship their own Ideas, but rather 
address homage to that Eternal Invisible TNjind which 
produces and sustains all things.” 1 Such was the . 
animating principle of the Bishop of Cloyne’s famous 
speculation. I confess I # have a profound distrust of 

• 

• i “Prin. of Hum. Knowl.” § xciv. 
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all* attempts to found the teachings of Faith upon the 
principles of Scepticism. I am not tempted, in order to 
escape the danger' of Materialism, to deny the existence 
of that, which I know by my own structure, and by 
the structure of all around me, to be different from 
Mind. I am content to understand the world as my 
own faculties have been co-ordinated with external 
■“things to reveal those things to me. I look in 

my friend’s face, and I see the expression of power, 
and of intellect, and of goodness. These are attri- 
butes of Mind. I do not know* how these attributes 
can be shown forth so evidently in the colours and 
in* the lines of flesh and blood. But t do not try 
to persuade myself that his hand or his face are the 
same things, either with the perceptions which# they 
excite in me, or with the* emotion!; whi«h they express 

t C 

in him. do e not prdtend to understand the nature* of 
the connexion between these Material Forms and the 
qualitiesfof Mind! But after their own diverse kinds and 
measures they are both equally “ real ” to me. I will 
not deceive myself by verbal quibbles — pretending to 
be able to stand outsVde myself, and to prove by reason 
that the very tools with which reason works are rotten 
in her hands. There is but, one sentence in these two 
chapter^ of Mr. Mill’s work which conveys any really 
important truth. In regard to the existence of Matter, 
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as well as in regard to the nature of Memory and <tf 
Mind, we may indeed well say with him : “ By far the 
wisest things we can do is to accept . the inexplicable 
facts, without any theory how it takes place ; and when 
we are obliged to speak of them in terms which assume 
a theory, to use them with a reservation as to their 
meaning.” 
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Note E. — Page ^99. 

When I wrote this passage in the text, I had not read 
a curious note by Sir W. Hamilton in his edition of 
Reid’s Works. 1 It is almost droll in its confession of the 
puzzling significance of such facts, in respect to animals, 
as those I have referred to. “ Nothing in the compass 
of inductiVe reasoning appears piore satisfactory than 
Berkeley’s Demonstration of the necessity and manner of 
cur learning, by a slow process of observation in com- 
parison alone, the connexion between the perception of 
vision and touch, and, in general, ?J1 that relates {o the 
distance and ' real magnitude Ci external things. But 
although^tbe , same necessity seems in theory equally 
incunjbent on the lower animals as on man, yet this 
theory hs provokmgly (fy — and that by the most manifest 
experience — found totally at fault with regard to them ; 
for we find that all the animals who possess at birth the 
power of regulated motion (and these are those only 
through whom the truth of the theory can be brought to 
the test of a decisive experiment), possess also from birth 
the whole apprehension c of distance, fltc. which they are 
1 Vol. I. p. 182, note. 
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ever known to exhibit. * ^The* solution of this difference 
by a report to instinct is ifnsatisfactory ; for instinct is in 
fact an occult principle— a kind of natural revelation,—- 
and the hyp(fthesis*of instinct, therefore, only a confession 
of our ignorance : aifd at the same time, if instinct be 
allowed in the lower animals, how can we determine 
whether and how far instinct may not in like manner 
operate to the same result in man ? ” 

W«ll might Sir W. Hamilton ask this question. It is 
one which Philosophers will find it hard to answer. My 

own conviction is that more than half the “inductive 

• ♦ 

reasoning ” by which men have pretended to account for 
their intuitive perceptions is altogether unsound. Man, 
besides being man, is also an animal — and through his 
animal organisation the ’mechanics of his mind are to a 
large extent rdguJated*o jl the same principles which regu- 
late the lower intelligences around him — tl\at is to say, 
by processes unconsciously pursued. This i^tna proper 
definition of operations which are Instinctive; add, as* 
Sir W. Hamilton observes, they may ^est be conceived 
as the result of “Natural revelation.” 
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Note F. — Page 304. 

/ 

In the number of the Dublin Review for April 
1867, there is an article on “Science, Prayer, Free Will, 
and Miracles,” in which some portions of this work are 
criticised. With much of that, criticism I have every 
reason to be satisfied. The main objection taken may be 
stated in two sentences. I have said that (under certain 
limitations as to the meaning of the words) the “abrtract 
predictability of human conduct” may be admitted with- 
out involving the denial of anything essential to the doc- 
trine of Free Will. Dr. Ward denounces this concession 
as absolutely fatal to that doctrine, an,d maintains that 

v 1 r x 

in making such a concession, as well a's in other more 
direct forms of statement, my view comes to be “ pre- 
cisely identical with Mr. Mill’s,” which, nevertheless, I 

V * 

am “ professing ”,to oppose. This position he proceeds 
to support by an elaborate argument, which I shall here 
examine vvith all the care due to the gravity of the 

«i 

question raised, and to the duty of using no language 
upon such a subject which is not justified by as much 
precision of thought as is attainable in regard to it. 

As Dr. Ward speaks upon this subject with some 
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warmth of feeling, pg-^aps I may explain at once that., 

he is mistaken ii* supposing that I am “a Calvinist,” 

in the sense of holding “the Necessitarian Doctrine.” 

I hold th* doctrine of Free Will m the only sense 

irf which it is to intelligible. I set the highest 

value upon it ; and in the result, though no,t in this 

particular argument, I believe I agree with Dr. Ward 

himself. I am willing to accept without reservation 

the # definition which he quotes from certain J esuit« 

theologians : “ Potentia libera est quae, positis omnibus 

requisitis ad agendum, potest agere et non agere.” 

But, Dr. Ward does mot* seem to observe fhat in this 

definition the whole question in dispute may be covered 

under its contingent clause. Everything depends on 

the furth*er definition to be given of “ all the requisites 

for Action.”. Is, or»is not, the condition of the mind 

itself to be considered as ohe of those “requisites?” 

Is knowledge, and the possession of *tlios^ motives 

• • 

which knowledge gives, a “ requisite ” or not ? J)o th#_ 

“ requisites ” intended, by the Jesuit definition^ refer to 

nothing more than the presence*or absence of^ physical 

constraint ? The truth is that such abstract’ definitions 

go very little way in explanation f>f themselves. I have , 

asserted the freedom of the Will under several forms of 

statement which are much more explicit, because much 
0 

more full and mofe detailed. Thus, I have said, “ Among 
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the? motives which act upon fnind N Man has a selecling 
pofrer. He can, as it were, stand ,out from among 
them — look down from above them — compare them 

C 

among each other, ahd bring them to - the test of con- 
science.” This is freedom, if there be such a thing 
conceivable in thought. But Dr. Ward’s impetuous zeal 
in favour of Free Will blinds him to certain truths which 
are perfectly compatible with this doctrine, and which 
not only must be admitted, but must be claimed, if we 
are ever to wield against Necessitarians the weapon of 
analysis. The principal object of this work has been 
to show that, in so far as science has successfully estab- 
lished in physics the idea of the Reign of Law, that idea 
does not affect or traverse the Reign of Mind, and the 
supremacy of Purpose. In like manner, I ^think it 
can be shown that in so far as Psychology ,can sue :ess- 
fully establish the idea of Causation, as applicable to 
Mind, thJK.- ilea is pelfectly compatible with the true 
freedom of the Will. Dr. Ward says very truly, that the 
Necessitarian doctrine has in all ages been embraced by 
many powerful minds. This indicates that, in so far as 
it is false af all, its falseness probably depends on some 
partial aspects of trutn mingled with the fallacies of 
definition. My own opinion unquestionably is, that 
when Necessitarians have b^en compelled to disown 
and abjure the idea of compulsion, their doctrine ceases 
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to be the doctriae of •Necessity at all in any legitimate 

• • 

sensQ of the worfl. What I mean by freedom is free- 
dom from compulsion, and nothiif^ else. When I say 

, 7 % -j 

that the Will is free, I do not mean that its movements 

• • 

can be separated from the inducements internal and 
external under which it moves. But then I ihsist that 
“ Motive ” shall have the widest meaning — that it shall 
include such motives, evolved out of the very con- 
stitution of the mind itself, as “ Love, and Reverence, 
and Gratitude, and Hunger after Knowledge and Desire 
of Truth.” Of course this is not given as a complete 
list,* but only a sample of the things which must be 
claimed as “motives.” In this sense, not only is the 
determining power of Motive inseparable from the very 
idea of Mind ; but the* higher is the quality of a mind, 
the more certain ancT definite will be the # motives of its 
action. By sotne' strange confusion of thought, Dr. 
Ward seems to regard with horror the Tdea. of the 
Will being regarded as part of “the # constitution of- 
the mind.” This is a mere question of wonds. But 
if by Will, Dr. Ward does not understand a^ particular 
power of mind, I do not know what he pfcans. To 
analyse Mind at all, we meet of ‘course consider its 
different ppwers as separate from each other; but it 
does not the less remain *true that they are all parts 
of one whole. In* this point of view, Dr.# Ward’s 
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"^wn definition of Free Will* is fe* fro^ clear. “ The 

Will, we maintain, has *a certain pcftver of deciding 
for itself what weight it shall att^h to motives.” 
Certainly, if the Will be understood Tas including »the 
Deliberative Faculty whose function ii is to “weigh.” But 
in coming to this decision it must be guided by some- 
thing, which something may always itself be resolved 
into another “ motive.” 

0 And if this appears to be a mere play on wordo, I 
grant it. It is the very point and object of my argu- 
ment to show that in so far as the Necessitarian doc- 

C C 

trine has any apparent force, it does depend on mere 
ambiguities of language. For example — exclude frort^ 
tlife word “ motive ” all the influences which come upon 
the spirit from the mind itself— from conscience, from 
the action upon it of another Spirit/ human 0 or divme — 

c a ' v. 

confine the r word r “ motive ” (as mahy "do, tacitly by 

^ 1 f * 
implication, though not consciously) to that class of 

ffaotiveS which come from external and material things, 

— in short, confine, it to the appetites or desires, then it 

absolutely ceases to be true that the Will is determined 

'■* <1 ' 

by “ motives.” On the other hand, include in the word 
r “motive” all that can ever, influence the mind, whether 
from within or from without, then it ceases as absolutely 
to be true that the Will can ever be “free” from such., 

O 

motives. ( But then, in this sense, the I^ecegsitarian doo 
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tri; jlf, ae»Mr.*Mansel says, into the identical 

proposition that* “ the «prevailihg motive prevails.”* It 
becomes perfectly harmless, became in reality perfectly 
unmeaning. Ds> Ward is very indignant that I should 
represent my view* af “ a mere truism.” But it is not 
my own view, but the Necessitarian doctrine, when thus 
reduced by analysis to its real value, which I have repre- 
sented as a mere truism. 

£.11 these fallacies and confusions of thought arise, ilf 
my opinion, from neglect of the fact that freedom has no 
absolute, but only a relative meaning. Freedom can 
only mean “the nofbeing bound,” and bonds can only 
consist in something binding. Freedom of the Will can 
only mean that the Will is free from compulsion. "If 
Necessity does not mean compulsion, it either means 
nothing at «all^ or "nothing inconsistent with freedom 
when properly«defined and understood. 

% 

We now come to what is calTed the •“Abstract pre- 
dictability of human conduct.” This is the phrase inl^ 
which Mr. Mill retreats, as containing the restduum of 
truth which still belongs to the 'Necessitarian^ doctrine 
after it has abjured the idea of compulsion.* * }t is not my 
phrase, or one which I approve of, because* it involves a 

t • • * 

great number of assumptions which lie, as it were, con- • 
cealed within it. But I acjjiere to the opinion that, when * 
strictly defined,” the idea it involves is perfectly capable 

EEC 
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•*df ‘being reconciled with the freedom of the Will, '/he 
truth is, that it is capable' of being resolved into the same 
identical proposition 4 >as the Necessitarian doctrine in 
other forms. t 

If by “ abstract predictability is meant that predic- 
tion would be possible under the conditions of com- 
plete, universal, and perfect knowledge, I do not see 
either how it can be denied, or to what purpose it can 
'be affirmed. The proposition is that, if all the condi- 
tions were known which determine the Will in deciding 
for itself, or “ in giving weight to motives,” the result of 
that decision would thereby become also known. f 0f 
the Necessitarian doctrine expressed in this general 
fawn, I have said, and I repeat, that it is “very like 
a truism.” But if it is useless asean affirmation, it is at 
least not capable of denial. Dr. Ward, ^however, ■ does 
deny it, and supports his denial by reasoning which is 
clearly untenable, as an admission made by himself will 
fihow. His idea seems to be, that no “predictable” 
conduct can be “ free ; ” that nothing which can be 
abstractedly foreseen can be the result of freedom. But 
Dr. Ward does not, and cannot maintain this view con- 
. sistently. He admits that,. “ taking any given man at 
* any given moment, there are certain things so good, and 
certain things so bad, that \^e may infallibly calculate 
he will de neither the one nor the' other.” Would 
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Dr. Ward then admit that*as regards those “ very b?d,” 

and\hose “ very good,” deeds, this man is not “ free?” 
Or does he thi^fk he escapes this difficulty, by putting 
t^e man’s conduct in /he negative instead of the positive 

form ? As regards the action of the Will, no such dis- 

• > 

tinctioi^is’of any avail. The not doing one thing is the 

doing of another. The not doing a very good deed, 

which he has power to do (“ positis omnibus requisitis 

ad # agendum ”), is willing not to do it. The not doing 

a very bad deed is walling to do something else. If 

then the conduct of,the* man in those cases “ can be 

calculated with perfect certainty,” it is so calculable 

only because knowledge of his character is convertible 

into knowledge of the manner in which his Will is sure 

© 

to ^ct. Is it not # then a clear violation, both of the 
ordinary and of the philosophical use of language, to say 
that a man is not “ free ” to do^i very bad acj^ because 
we know certainly beforehand that his character, 5nd the 
motives on which* he habitually acts,* will prevent him' 
from doing it ? * * 

But then Dr. Ward proceeds to argue that though in- 
fallible calculation may be possitye in respect to deeds 
very good, and very bad, *it wifi not be possible in 
regard to «deeds only a little good and a little bad. But 
how does this greater difficulty, arise? Is it not because 
the number, of motives telling on the Will* iS«greater, 
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mo*e nicely balanced, anrl therefore less known ? And 
is not this difference precisely the kind of difference 

I* 

which would disappear, if he could pass from know- 
ledge which is partial only, to < knowledge which is 
complete and absolute? But whatever difficulty may 
arise from imperfect knowledge is (as I understand the 
phrase) eliminated by the word “ abstract,” as qualifying 
“predictability.” No one asserts that prediction can 
be founded on partial knowledge. But the question 
raised is whether even perfect knowledge of all the 
elements of motive and of character can render pre- 
dictable the conduct of a really Free Agent. The 
question is one involving a logical principle, which,' 
if applicable to the conduct of a Free Agent in any case, 
must be equally applicable to his conduct in all c^ses. 
If it is abuse of terms, or a corifusion jrf thought, to 
affirm th^t a-njan’s WiJl is not free to do or not to do 
v<pry bad actions, because we can calculate infallibly the 
decision of his Will in regard to them, it must be equally 
fallacious to affirm ‘that his Will would not be free in 
regard to lecser degrees of vice and virtue if, in like 
manner, we were able horn perfect knowledge of his cha- 
racter to predict his conduct also in respect to them. The 
doctrine of Free Will, like every other doctrine of Mental 
Science, can only be defended by clerr definitions of 
what it is. Its defenders have in my opinion established 
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their case when 1 thef have compelled NecessitarfanS 
to discard the idSa of compulsion. All attempts to deny 
that the Will is determined by “ nfbtives ” are futile, and 

g * 

onl V result in giving a seeming victory to those who have 
in reality been defeated. 

In order to illustrate what I mean, I will suppose a 

% 

particular case; and to comply with the conditions of 
Dr. Ward’s argument, it shall be a case where no de- 
termination, either very good or very bad, is involved? 
I will suppose that in arguing with a friend on the 
subject of Free Will, a jilate of oranges is offered to 
me? My friend tells me that “he knows which of these 
oranges I shall choose/' I tell him he cannot possibly 
know this — that my Will is free, and therefore he caniTot 
predict my choice. lie insists upon it that he can. I 

then observe that ong orange has a smoother skin than 

• . * 0 * 

the others, and is of a deeper yellow colour. I then 
recollect that I had once mentioned *if my /riend’s 
hearing that I considered a jpale colour, or <t rougl*. 
skin, as indications of sour or tasteless oraijges ; and 

remembering this fact, I at once perceive *that jny friend 

. • • • . 

is calculating my conduct from a motive which, as he 

•» . • 

knows, does habitually determine my choice of. oranges. • 
I am conscious also that in this particular case I should 
have been so determined -*-if this dispute had not arisen. 
But in order to show my friend that my Wjll 4 is really 
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Itree from this power of “ mr tive; v I determine to exert 

that freedom by choosing the palest, or the roughest 

orange in the plate, 'and I according^ do so. This is 

an assertion of my Free Will — a practical denial of. the 

doctrine that I am the slave of “motives.” But is it 

not clear ' in this case, that my conduct has been deter- 

mined after all only by another and a stronger motive 

than the one which usually acts with me in the matter 

* — even by the motive of proving to my friend that he 

was wrong, and that I was right ? — a motive which is 

strong with all men, and is supposed to have speciaf 

( k 

attractions for a Scotchman. And is it not equally clear, 
that if my friend had had more perfect knowledge of 
my character, and had known that I recollected the 
former conversation, and could 1 therefore guess the 

r 

grounds of his f prediction, he might, and would have 
been able tq foreree correctly the new* motive which 
had thus arisen to overpower the other? And finally, 
is it not equally evident that, if he had been able by this 

t x 

extraordinary sagacity „to predict my choice correctly, 

the correctness of that prediction would not have im- 
* $ * 

plied the existence of ^any constraint on the freedom of 
my Will, but, on the contrary, would have been founded 
, on his knowledge of my freedom to pass from the old 
motive and to give effect to tht new one? 

A thousand different examples of the same kind might 
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be given. Thai’ on whiclf the^Will finally determines to 
act lnay always t>e called, and is always properly called, 
a motive. And this is observable V respect to the whole 
gu ^stion, that precisely in proportion to the high qualities 
of any given mind — in proportion to its intellectual 
power ^nd its ‘moral strength — in proportion to its keen 
insight into the causes and tendencies of things, and its 

appreciation of truth and righteousness — in the same 

• 

proportion will the distinction vanish in its eyes between 
things “ very bad,” and things only a little bad. In the 
same proportion, therefore, will its own # conduct be 
guided by definite and certain motives : in the same 
proportion, finally, will that conduct become predictable, 
because in the exercise of its freedom it is governed by 
moral laws which never change. 
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Note G. — Page 3 ,c6. 

Mr. Mahaffy, in his article in the' Contemporary 
Review, has taken objection to the breadth of meaning 
which I have given in this passage to the word “ motive.” 
He says, I have “surely fused together two opposite 
theories under the ambiguous meaning of motive." This 
is precisely i /hat I have done, <and what I meant to do. 
I adopt all that I consider to be true in the so-calfed 

Necessitarian Doctrine, which, when cleared from the 

< 

idea of compulsion, is no doctrine of necessity at all. 
The residuum of truth is, that the Will must always act 
on some motive.* I have taken aloe all sfliat is of any 
value in tfce Doctrirfe of .Tree Will, which is — that among 

\ i 

the “ nfotlves ” of the mind must be reckoned those 
inducements which arise out of its higher, as well as 
out of itsTower facilities. But Mr. Mahaffy is, in my 
opinion, clearly wrong when he objects to the word 
“ motive ” being employed with this breadth of meaning. 
Idis objection indeed is explained to be that the word 
<Kf motive ” ought not to be applied to the “ action of the 
Will upon itself.” But I have not so applied it, because 
I have norfiotion what “ the action of the Will <jpon itself” 
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means. Mr. M£haffy givA a farther explanation of this 
■ • • * . * 

expression, when he speaks of the Will “ creating prin- 
ciples of action *for itself.” But^t deny altogether that 
t^ie “creating” of anything is the function of the Will. 
It is by an act of Will that we fix our attention upon any 
given ijjotfve, or turn, on the contrary, our attention from 
it. But if we are to analyse the mind at all, if for the con- 
venience of thought and of discussion, we are to divide its 
inseparable Unity into different powers, we must make the 
division as logical as we can — that is, as consistent as 
possible with definite ideas of distinct mer#al functions. 
In' considering the Will as a separate Power, we must 
strictly confine it to what may be called the Execu- 
tive of the Mind. In this light it would be altogether 
incorrect to ascribe the “ creation ” of any motive to the 
Will. MotivA of *1*1 kinds, both the .highest and the 
lowest, may rise, and do rise ugbidden m th^mind. It 

is by an act of Will that we summon differeht’motives 

• • 

to the presence of the Deliberative. Faculty, that we 
cherish one and dismiss anothe», or determine to spend 
thought and time in making our choice between motives 
which are conflicting. But the . Will cannot with accu- 
racy be said to be the creator of motives. Ifttellectuaf 
and moml conceptions, held together by the bonds o# 
Memory, are 1 ' *he fountains, from which the highest 
motives come. Sir. Maliaffy admits tha! * y anything 
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brought to bear upon the Will from without itself even 

from the intellectual part of the mind, is a motive.” 
But according to my .definition of the 'Will all motives 
come equally from outside the Will, and assuredly I see no 
ground for the distinction Mr. Mahaffy seems to draw 
between tlie Intellectual and the Moral faculties. In 
denying the name of motive to those inducements which 
come from the affections or from the sense of right and 
wrong, he imposes a restriction on the meaning of tone 
word which is not less inconsistent with common usage 
than with philosophical accuraqy. Affection and grati- 
tude, the love of man and the love of God, are all surely 
“motives” in the most proper sense of tire term. Yet 
Mr. Mahaffy asks, “ Is it not an abuse of language 
to say that the man who resists temptation by creating 

within his breast a strong feeling ofb moral 1, responsibility 

* 

is determmedj by rrfotiv^s ? ” To this question I reply 
< * 

at once '(passing over the question of the “creation” of 
motives) fhat it is no abuse of language, but, on the 
contrary, the employflient of language in its natural and 
ordinary sense,. On what principle is the love of know- 
ledge (being intellectual) to be called a motive, if the 
love of God is not ? On "what principle is a desire 
*bf producing physical results to be called a motive, if 
the desire of attaining moral ends is denied the name ? 
N9 such«*[i£tinction is tenable in a philosophical point 
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of' view, and no suc(j distinction is known in the 
an^ familiar enjployment of the word “motive.” *Mr. 
Mahaffy, however, in making thi% objection, has put his 
finger uppn tbs. point on which* the whole discussion 
Sums. Like many* other metaphysical questions, it 
depends almost entirely on a definition of .terms. If 
the w(3*d “motive” be arbitrarily limited to mental 
affections of one or two particular kinds, if it be con- 
fined to the lower appetites and desires, or even, if it 15b 
extended to the higher appetites of the Intellect, whilst 
it is denied to the inducements of morality, of con- 
science, of Religion, -S-then it ceases to be # true that the 
# niind is determined by motives alone. The result is 
that the so-called “Necessitarian” Doctrine, in so*far 
as it is true at all, must not only exclude the idea of 
conSpulsionj but it ?nust include all that class of induce- 

• • o • 

ments, on the*pre-existence of which., and on the power 
of choice among them, the responsibility of Ijie Will 

depends. • 

• • • 

The view presented in the text gf the gregjt question 
of Necessity and Free Will does fuse 'together some 
portions of the two opposite Theories wThich have so 
long divided men’s minds regarding it. But in tjiis fusion 
I do but follow the process pursued by Dante in a pro- 
found and beautiful passage of his “ Purgatorio ” (Canto 
1 8 th). To Necessity he asanbes the existence and the 
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potfer of Motive. Motives arise. out ( of the relati<9kis 
pre-*established between the Human Spirit and all^ the 
Influences by which itiis surrounded. No other account 
can be given of them. Dante sees no difficulty, as s^me 
modem defenders of the Free Wili doctrine do, in cori?- 
paring thee ultimate nature and origin of, ,all our mental 
desires with the nature and origin, equally inexplicable, 
of the Instincts of the lower animals. Hear the lines, 
ftot less musical in sense than they are in sound — 

‘ ‘ Per6, 1A onde venga lo intelletto 
Delle prime notizie, upmo non sape 
E de’ primi appetibili l’arfetto ; 

Che sono in voi, si come studio in ape 
Di far lo mele.” 

To Free Will he Ascribes the power of Counsel — of 
deliberation and of choice among the .Tiotives which 
thus arise from the. very nature and constitution of the 

’ c r * 

Mind. This pbwer guards the “ Threshold of Assent — 
» ( 

/ 

“ Innata v*h la virtu che consiglia, 

E dell’ aVseriso de’ tener la soglia. ” 

* # 

On this 'power depends the Responsibility Of con- 
duct : — « 

“ Quest’ &’l principio la onde si piglia *i 
Cagion di meritare it* voi, second 
Che buoni amoricP rei accoglie e viglia." 
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♦ The passage closer witji these beautiful and 4 stn\ftg 
lin^ : — 

#< Color che ragionando andtro al fondo 
S'aosprser d’esta innata liberate ; 

Per6 mora^ti lasciaro al mondo. 

Onde pognam che di necessitate 

Sujga ogni amor, che dentro a voi s’acceflde ; 

Di ritenerlo h in voi la potestate.” 

It d be difficult to give so much philosophy *n 

fewer words. 
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Note H. — Page 309. 

In the last edition of Mr. Mill’s work, (186 7), he has 
made an addition to the sentence quoted in *the text, 
so that it now runs thus : — “ I deny it as strenuously as 
any one, in the case of human volitions, but I deny it 
just as much of all other phenomena.” If Mr. Mill means, 
by this addition, to imply that^he can deny compulsion 
(for example) in the behaviour ot a billiard-ball, when 
it is struck, “just as much” as he can deny it, of the 
behaviour of a man when he is insulted, he renders his 
previous explanation valueless, anu restores again to the 
doctrine of Necessity that very element of gneaning which 
he professes to disclaim. Compulsion is' predicable of 
the effects of Physical Force exerted upon Matter, in a 
sense iri which it is not predicable of the effects of Moral 
or Intellectual inducements exerted upon Mind. This is 
precisely - the distinction which Necessitarians are per- 
petually confounding ; and so long as they do confound 
«it, their doctrine is justly open to the objection implied 
, in the name usually assigned to it. Even if it be true, 
as Mr. Mill holds, that we. have no other idea of 
Physical ( Crusation than that of uniform ai\d invariable 
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sequence,— no 4dea t)f Necessity in Causation, — still it 
regains true tRat Compulsion is, apparently to us, 
involved in the*effects of Physical Forces upon Matter, 

in t a senlse in which it is not involved in th^ effects 

• 1 • • 

of “Motive” upon Mind. 
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Aborted Limbs in various ani- 
mals, 194-5 ! Member, no, in 
man, 201 ; Organs, to be read 
either in the light of History, 
or of Prophecy, 205 ; Organs, 
existence of, the fact most diffi- 
cult to disengage from the 
Theory of Development 266. 
Abstract Conceptions, Law as 
applied to, 65 ; Men’s Idols 
nowadays their own, 112. 
Adand, Dr. H. W. on “ Pur- 
pose,” 83. 

“ Act of Parliament, you cannot 
make men njoral by,’* in what 
sense a truism, lin wh.jt*a fal- 
lacy, 365. • 

Adapted Colouring in the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 177, et seq. 
“Adherence to Type,” in the 
nature of a Mental Purpose, 
259 ; these words Express a 
Purpose fulfilled in Organic 
Forms, 270. 

Adjusted Organs, Man’s want 
of certain, 295 ; Forces, how 
far our Volitions are subject 
to, 322. 

Adjustment, Principle of, no 
meaning except as the result 
of Purpose, 78 ; fundamental 
Principles of, never altered 
through the whob scale ot 
Organic Life, .,.269 ; as applied 
lo the Mental Faculties, 283 ; 


how Watt subjected the in- 
variable energies of Steam fct 
the variable conditions of, 
340; Variability of, in the 
facts of Nature, 389. 
Adjustments of Organization, 
phenomena of ^ind mediately 
dependent on, 294. 

Afflictions, the, dependent on 
material structure, 278. 

African Savages debating a great 
Homological Question, 198. 
Agassiz’ Geological Sketches, 
269. 

Air, Navigation of the, a beau- 
tiful example of Animal Me- 
chanics, 129; Elasticity of, the 
I^aw Wnieh, i<i th$ flight of 
birds, coulifcract^ gravity, 
132 ; French scientific men in 
advance of English* on t* • 
Subject locomotion in, 

« • 

Albatross, the mechanism of 
flight in, I Jo : th<? flight of, 
described, 152 ; how it sails or 
wheels round a»ship, 154. 

A mnl elites, great beauty of, 189. , 
'Analogy between the Operations 
of God and the operations of 
men’s minds, illustrated by ' 
every known instance of Con- 
trivance, 128. 

Analogy in Use and pomology 
in Structure, 199. • 
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Ancient Lawgivers always aim- 
ihg at Standards of Political 
Society, 326. 

Andes, the, species of Humming 
Birds peculiar to, 2?8. < 

Angraecum Sesquipedale ; see 
Madagascar Orchis, 44. 

Animal Creation, the Power of 
God as manifested in ; Pro- 
fessor Owen’s work quoted, 
263. 

Animals, a definite Pattern for 
each class of, 21 1. 

Antecedents, no phenomena, 

9 mental or physical, without, 
313 - 

Anthropoid Apes, skeletons of, 
265. 

Apprenticeship, earlier mills 
worked under a system of, 

348. t 

Apteryx, useless wing-bones in, 

195. 

Alchetypal arrangement in Or- 
chids, 44. 

Argus Pheasant, 193. 

Aristotle, Philosophy of, 328- 
33a 

Arkwright, 344, 347. < 

Ashley, Lord, first effectual mea- 
sure on' the factory Question 
passed through the exertions 

/ of, 36?. 

Asiatic Deserts, Sand -grouse of, 
their colouring, 182. 

Assimilative Colouring not ex- 
tended to Woodpeckers, 179. 

Association, conditions under 
which the bpirit it evokes be- 
comes a new “ Law,” 370. 

Associations, higher rates of 
wages established under, than 
under unrestricted competi- 
tion, 378. 

Astronomy, according to Sir 
G. C. Lewis, an interest almost 
* purely * Scientific belonging 


t(£, 12 ; 'Sir J. Herschel’s Out- 
lines of,c 122. f 

Atheism, false charge of, against 
Professor Huxley, 89. 

Atmosphere, the, resisting force 
of, to a oody mbving through 
it, , T 3 7 . ^ ; # 

Automatic Faculties in Mind as 
well as in Body, 292. 

“ Azoic” Rocks, the Rhizopods 
discovered near tLe very low- 
est of, 210. 

B. 

Backward flight in a bird, why 
impossible, 140. 

Bacon quoted, 4. 

Baking Trade, the, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, good effects of 
combination in, 378. 

Bats’ finger-bones, how modified, 
169. 

Beauty, love of, a purpose wc^ee 
fulfilled in Nature, 271. 

Being, the great mystery of our, 
272. 

Beliefs, intelligent spiritual, only 
widened by the progress of 
Physical Science, 114. 

Biblical Narrative of Creation, 
the, room left in it for a 
Material Process, 27. 

Bilateral Arrangement of Or- 
ganisms, 247. 

Bird, a, and a Balloon, difference 
between, 130. 

Birds, aerial evolutions of, made 
possible by weight, not buoy- 
ancy, 142; condition of the 
atmosphere indispensable to 
the soaring of, 143; bones 
of, lighter and more hollow 
than those of mammals, 145 ; 
stationary power of, on what 
it depends, 160; the Hum- 
ming, furnish * the most re- 
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markable examples of the ma- 
chinery of flight, 966 ; species 
of, amongst which the law of 
assimilative colouring almost 
exclusively prevails, i8i # ; 
bright colours and conspi- 
cuous ornaments in wafe, 247. 

“ Blessed Light of Science,” the, 

385- 

Bodies, ourj seem part of the 
externa^world to us, 276. 

Body, Congenital Habits of the, 
connected with Congenital 
Habits of the Mind, 300. 

Bo^y Politic, the, Verification 
drawn by Adam Smith from 
the complicated phenomena 
of, 341. 

Borelli’s erroneous theory 0 of 
steerage in flight, 163. '• 

Brin, the, no additional know- 
ledge gained by proving the 
connexion between any one 
mental faculty and a special 
bit of, 280 ; changes in the 
substance and structure of, 
c«use of t change© in the 
character of tfce Aliiu^ 278; 
how Though t#is a Vunction 
:>f, 279 ; exertion of, like 
the exertion of a Muscle, 

28 s* 

But ler, Bishop, on our ignorance 
of God’s notion of •means and 
ends, 80. 

Butler’s, Bishop, position, that 
all the truths and difficulties of 
Religion have their type in 
Natures, 26. 

C. 1 

Carpenter,® Dr. on Life prece- 
ding Organization, 118. * 

Cartwright, 344. <,• 

Cats, blue iri^in, associated with 
deafness, 247 ; tortoiseshell 
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colour in, associated with the 
# female sex, 247. # 

Causation of the World, the, 
agAicy of Man’s Mind and 
Will, #the first and foremost 
agency in, 6. 7' 

Central America, Orchids in the 
forests of, 227. * 

i ‘ Cerebration,” philosophers who 
fancy Thought is explained by 
calling it, 282. 

Cerebral Organization, ascending 
scale of, coincident with as- 
cending scale of Mental cam- 
city, 279. 

Chadwick, Mr. on Insurance of 
ships and cargoes as relaxing 
the motives of self-interest, 
366. t 

Chameleon, the, 177. 

C l^i nee, no such thing as, a ne- 
cessary truth, 312. 
“Changeable Wills,” Comte’s 
confused idea of phenomena 
not being governed by, 

, 3I9 : 

Chemical Combination, laws of, 
amongst ^he most wonderful 
and beautiful, 94. 

Children in F^ctorks, liable to 
dismissal Ifyropeny cared for 
by their parents, is? 

Christian miracles, the ideAof 
• Law ntade the ^ry basis of, 

Chrisffanity, what lies at its root, 
according ^o M .• Guizot, 1 ; 
Gibbon’s aftfempt to account 
for the spregcf of, by natural 
Causes, 20 • does not require 
a belief in any exception to 
the universal prevalence of 
Law, 51. • 

Cicero, De Nat . Deor , 201, 284, 

* 357 - 

r Circulation of th<» Blood not dis- 
covered before (fie discovery 
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of much concerning the circu- 
lation of the Planets, 276. * * 
Civilization, Modern, its deve- 
lopment and growth, 388J 
Classification, the marshalling of 
physical facts in an ideal order, 
the basis of Science, 84. 

Coal, how correlated with the 
needs and powers of man, 
260 ; these external correla- 
tions of, arise out of Internal 
Correlations, 261. 

Cobbett, on the opposition to 
the restrictive measures which 
r were proposed by Sir R. Peel 
the Elder, 352. 

Cogito , ergo sum , 7. 

Colour, power in fish to change 
rapidly, 177^ determined in 
young animals through the 
eyes of the female parent, Ijr8. 
Colouring, adapted, in the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, object of, 177 ; 
ajfparent rule under which ap- 
plied, 178 ; assimilated, not 
extended, as Mr. Darwin fan- 
cies, to Green Woodpeckers, 

1 79 - 

Combe, Dr. A. on our ignorance ' 
of how the Brain operates in 
generating Thought, 284. ** 

Combination^ and affinity in Che- 
mistry, kws of, 67, 94. 
Combination, — in Nature, for tho 
accomplishment of Purpose, 
79 ; this an ascertained hict in 
Science, 8*j ; anfi adjustment 
as regards tiief phenomena of 
the Mind, £74; coming in 
the place of Positive Instiiu- 
* tion, 372 ; resort to, for 
the protection of labour, re- 
« commended by reason and 
experience, 373; all this true 
universally of the principle of, 
but not true universally of the 
particular Jkrposes to which ap- 


• pli<?cf, 374*; its history amongst 
tho Working Classes, until re- 
cently a sad history of mis- 
directed ^ffort, 374 ; desire 
for, and n^ed of, grows with 

’ the growth of knowledge, and 
with* tfye increasing compltcai 
tions of society, 376 ; business 
of, in some things, to subor- 
dinate the ‘ individual class, 
377 ; what sets bounds to, 
379 ; most important objects 
of, amongst the first duties of 
organized society, 381 ; con- 
ditions under which it npay 
blend the functions, and unite 
the profits, of Capital and 
Labour, a question to be de- 
termined by Natural Laws 
not Jet explained or under- 
stood, 381. * 

Combinations of Force, haviiVg 
reference to the fulfilment of * 
Purpose or the discharge of 
Function, 65. 

Combinations, limits of, as af- 
fecting* rewards of Labour, 

378 . f . {.4 

“ Comet 0 Humming Bird, 233. 

Commercial Policy, Modern, its 
central idea, 337. 

Common Words, pestilent fault 
of using them in an artificial 
sense, 318. 

Community of Aspect in created 
Things, what it suggests, 
224. 

Comparative Anatomy, Profes- 
sor Owen on, 102 ; Professor 
Huxley on, 119. 

• Competition, International, be- 

tween Capitalists, arguments 
based on, 354, 0 

Competition, thp “ Law” of, re- 
sults in excessive labour, 372. 

Competitive Industry, inevitable 
track of, 359. 
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(jomte, Auguste, <$n “dftangt* 
atte Wills,” 319* 

Conditions, favourable, useless- 
ness of direct appeals to men’s 
faculties and feelings when 
these h£ve not ‘been placed 

*tnder, 325; external- which 
tell Qp. the individual Will, 
are but conditions depending 
on the aggregate Will of those 
aroundaus, 367. 

“ Coney ” of Scripture, the, 248. 

Congenital Constitution, charac- 
ter of Mind determined by, 
$ 01 . 

Conscience, how man, unlike 
the lower animals, can bring 
his motives to the test of, 306. 

Consciousness, direct evidence 
of, large class of phenomena 
beyond the, 286. 

Conservation of Energy, modern 
doctrine of, 122. 

Constancy in Nature not incom- 
patible with the energies of 
Will, 389. 

Constitution and Course of 
Things, the wfcole, unjjer what 
conditions it >*ould feceive an 0 
earlier fulfilment, 385. 

Constitution of the Universe, 
the, man’s faculty of Contri- 
vance, the nearest analogy by 
which to understand, 390. 

Contractions, muscular, .twQ 
kinds of, stand near the origin 
of all we do, 292; of the 
Brain, probably stand near the 
origin of all we think, 292. 

Contrivance, in Orchids, to be 
traced as clearly as in the dif* 
fer^it parts of a steam-engine, 
37 - • 

Contrivance a^nd Adjustmyit, 
doctrine of, na f , so metaphy- 
sical as the doctrine«>f Homo-* 
logies, 83/ 


Contrivance, the word, impossi- 
• bility of dispensing with it in 
describing physical pheno- 
mena, 90; what is? 127; in 
Nature, never reduced to a 
single Purpose, 186^ happiest 
achievements of the, nave 
their own aspects of apparent 
danger, 375, 

“ Coquette ” Humming Bird, 
the, Principle of ornament in, 
233 . 

Correlation of Growth, the, Mr. 
Darwin’s idea of, 241 ; has a 
deeper significance than tffis, 
242 ; in another and higher 
sense, 244; in its simplest 
form, and in visible connexion 
with its imme'diate cause, 245 ; 
having referaice to certain 
mental purposes, 245 ; two 
entirely separate classes of 
phenomena grouped by Mr. 
Darwin under the name of, 
246 ; general impression left 
by the observance of organic, 
249 ; required in the establish- 
ment of a new form of Life, 
250; higft and complex, the 
most constant and obvious of 
•all the fat^l of Nature, 251 ; 
apparent, betwfce* webbed 
feet and spoon-shaped l^lls, 

► 252; teal, bet w^pn both these 
conditions and external con- 
tliffons of Life, $52 ; between 
a particular kind of feather 
and a partieiilar member of 
the body, in^ til birds capable 
vi. flight, 254; in all birds, 

. between the aurioulgir featheft 
and the ear-bones, 254 ; In- 
ternal, in Nature, entirely suW 
ordinate to External, 255 ; 
External correlation between 
the Retina jyid 'certain vi- 
brations, 257; connoted 
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with Origin of Species, 259; 
Fotces of, in flowers, indepen- 
dent, as Mr. Darwin admits, 
of Natural Selection, *267 ; 
inference from this admission 
concerning, a time before Na- 
tural Selection had room to 
play, 267; External, between 
the Mind and the Things 
around it, £96. 

Correspondences, perception of, 
as much a fact as the sight, or 
touch, of the things in which 
they appear, 33. 

C6topaxi, special forms of Hum- 
ming Birds, peculiar to, 228. 

Creation, — of Man, the, out of 
“the dust of the ground,” an 
indication of' the personal 
agency of God, 27 ; the em- 
bodiment of a Divine Idea, 

30 ; work of, carried on und'er 
rules of adherence to Typical 
F< 9 rms, 76; history of, “an 
Observed Order of Facts ” in, 

209 ; by Law, idea of, on 
what founded, 212 ; adaptation 
and arrangement of Natural 
Forces, in what sense of the 
Nature of, 216 ; idea of 
centres of’ sug^ted by the 
geographical distribution of 
Humming Birds, 225 ; by Law, 
only senses in which eve get a 
glimpse of it from the theory 
of Natural Selection, V/ 2tfl ; 
spoken of -as net Creation, 
unless it work > from nothing 
as its material! find by nothing 
as its means, 262; doctrine &f, 

"only ppssible serious adver- c 
saries of, 262; by Birth, how 

1 dt explains the existence of 
useless organs, 266 ; nearest 
methods of, probably behind a 
veil too w thiifk for man to w 
penetrate, ^73. 


CreatIVe Po 4 ./er, the rule which 
seems to iiave guided, iit the 
origin of New Species, 229. 

Creeds, decay in, resulting from 
dissociating in the popular 
exposition of them the doc- 
trine^ pf Religion from dhr 
analogy and course of Nature, 
52 . 

Crompton, 344* 347.^ 

Custom and TraditioncffrOpinion, 
on the facts of Nature and 
Human Life, as seen through 
the dulled eyes of, 384. 

Cuvier’s Science of Homolog^s, 
197. 

Cynanthas Humming Bird, or- 
nament in the, changing from 
l^lue to green, 239. 

D. 

Darwin, Mr. his conclusion as 
to “silent members,” 32; his 
work on the fertilization ot 
Orchids, 37 ; answers the 
question of Intention with 
precision an I success, 38; 
fails to solve hlie question, out 
of what “primordial ele- 
ments” the parts of the Or- 
chis were developed, 38 ; idea 
of special use as the control- 
ling prinviple of construction 
never absent from his mind, 
40 ; his reduction of the forms 
of Orchids to the archetypal 
arrangement of Threes within 
Threes, 44 ; cannot con- 
ceive how a voltaic battery 
can be made out of the tissues 
of a fish, 104 ; his Chrious 
mistake concerning Green 
Woodpeckers, 176 ; his re- 
ference to .0 the discovery of 
‘ ‘ Rhizcpods ” near the bottom 
of “Azoic” Rocks, 210 ; his 
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theory of Dev^opment sug- 
gests less of Sny thing ap- 
proaching to a Law in Crea- 
tion than di<^ the earlier 
theories 214 > Jiis theory # of 
Development, to what extent 
"an established scientific truth, 
219; his theory self-con- 
demned, 220^ claims for it 
a wider # range than belongs to 
it, 228; mere advantage, in 
Mr. Darwin’s sense, not the 
rule in the Origin of New 
Species in Humming Birds, 
229; his theory does not ac- 
count for the origin or spread 
of Humming Birds, 234; offers 
no explanation how new Births 
may be the means of intro- 
ducing New Species, V39 ; his 
theory on Natural Selection 
has no bearing on the Origin 
of Species, 240 ; admits that 
the doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion “ takes cognizance of Va- 
riations only after they have 
Arisen, ai*d regards Variation 
as due to • chanf#,” 240 
groups undejPthe name “ Cor- 
relation of Growth ” two 
classes of phenomena, en- 
tirely separate in idea, 246 ; 
shows how an improved Bill, 
once produced, •will be pre- 
served, 251 ; on the phrase 
“ Adherence to Type,” 259; 
on Inheritance, what it is, 264. 

Decaying fallen leaves, imitation 
of, in the Woodcock’s plu- 
mage, 182. 

Design and Mental PurposS, 
exhibited in the Correlation of 
the R?tina with certain vibra- 
tions, 257. - • 

Detected Method in Nature, the * 
Ultimate Question,® above aniff 
behind every, 272. 


IQ 

Development, Hypotheses of, 

* # the, in the form whick they 

have as yet assumed, are de- 
rived of all scientific basis, 
2$ ; theories of, what they have 
simply been, 31 p theories, 
idea common to all, that a 
new species is simply an un- 
usual birth, 2 14 ; Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of, difference be- 
tween it and other theories of 
development, 218; of Man’s 
Nature, boundless discoveries 
open to those who woul^ in- 
vestigate the laws governing 
the, 325 ; and growth of 
Modern Civilization, 388. 

Diatomacece, i$o. 

Digestive Org^ps, the, Mechan- 
ism of the, extends through a 

0 long range of Creation, 269. 

Discovery, outbreak of old De- 
lusions on every fresh. 1 13; 
the most striking thin^pin the 
history of, 383. 

Disease brings out correlations 
not perceived in health, 247. 

Divine (government, Divine 
Thoughts, Divine Purposes, 
and Diving Affections, rules 
and principles of, 33. 

Divine Will, the* (J n e Force , 4 
perhaps, in itselC a md&e. of 

* actiofi of the, J&J. 

^iv^ng Birds, Correlation in, 253. 


Economic Error of the Old 
0 Commercial Systems, 362. 
Economic Science? Combination 
involves no Rebellion against 
the Laws of, 373. • ■ 

Economists, Political, hostile to 
Restriction, 362. 

Electric Ray, Torpedo, an 
instance of an extraordinary 
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result produced by a common 
law* yoked to extraordindVy 
conditions, ioi ; Fish and 
Electric Telegraph, absolute 
necessity of conforming to de- 
finite conditions in making 
each, 102 ; Telegraph, the, 
Babbage’s Calculating Ma- 
chine, the ^team Engine, and 
the Solar System, all work by 
Natural Consequence, 107. 

Everlasting Will, the, some pur- 
pose of it to be seen working 
everywhere, 123. 

Experience, Association, or In- 
tuition, origin of our ideas 
how far due respectively to, 
289 ; Mr. J. S. Mill on, 290. 

Explanation, th^ mere ticketing 
and orderly assortment of exter- 
nal facts, not, 3 ; what it is, 70. 

External Correlations provided 
beforehand by Utility, 256 ; 
Elements of Nature, our com- 
mand over the, in advance of 
our command over the re- 
sources of Human Character, 

384- 

“Eyes” in the wing of the 
Argus Pheasanf. compired to 
the “ ball arid s^tket ” orna- 
ment in Art, 193. 
a> 

•. F. 

Fact, Purpose not an Inference 
merely, buf sl 82 ; Purpose as 
a general IrjjferGnte, and as a 
particular, distinction between 
them not sufficiently observed, 
'83. - 

Facts, the, of Function, consti- 
tute not Final, but Immediate 
Purpose, 81 ; Man controls, 
only because he interferes with 
Laws, 31%: Men always try- 
ing to evofvfe out of their own 


(> min<i's kndTivledge only to be 
acquired tly patient inquiry 
into, 326. 

Factories, effects of “free” la- 
bour in, 351 ; Labour of 
children in, in what sense 
“free ”-353 ; in what sense 
not “ free,” 353 ; Owners 
of, powerful motives in opera- 
tion on the, 353 ; Inspectors 
of, in 1864, 359. * 

Factory System, the, how it 
arose, 344; Act of 1802, in 
what sense invaluable, 350; 
Acts, false intellectual con- 
ceptions at the bottom of op- 
potion to, 352 ; Acts, the, 
the first Legislative recognition 
of, a great Natural Law quite 
as important as Freedom of 
Trade, 360 ; Legislation, Pro- 
gress of Political Science in 
nothing happier than in, 364 ; 
Combination effects a higher 
good than that resulting from, 
372 . ' 

Fallacies, Verbal, of Mr. Mun- 
sel exposed bj Mr. Mill, 310. 

False Theory anil mistaken Con- 
duct found out by the working 
of Natural Consequence, 362. 

Feather, Wing, a production 
wholly unlike any other ani- 
mal growth, 168. 

Feathers, of a bird’s wing, three- 
fold division of the, 155 ; one 
fundamental plan in, 253. 

Final ends not to be seen, 80. 

Fish, power of many, to change 
colour rapidly, 177. 

Flight, the true Theory of, may 
be tested by the eye, 13# 

Fly Shuttle in Weaving, inven- * 
tx>n of the, the impulse it 
gave, 346. .. 

s Flying Aiidmal, no, lighter than 
the air it moves m, 146. 



Fc&aminifera , 11$. # # 

Fdrce, or Forced an Observed * 
Order of Facts is the Index 
and the Result of the work- 
ing of some, $6 ; the Lay of 
Gravitation is that, the exact 
measure of whos'? operation 
was numerically ascertained 
by Newton, 69; each, if left 
to itself would be destructive 
of th# Universe, 91 ; what is 
it? 1 19; the idea of, traced 
to its Fountain Head, 120; 
One, all Natural Forces re- 
solvable perhaps into, 12 7 ; 
this, perhaps, in itself a mode 
of action of the Diviaf Will, 
127 ; of Gravitation, tne most 
r amiliar of all Forces ip all 
A.ges, 129 ; this* Force, 
:hiefly that concerned in flight, 
[30; or Forces, to which the 
phenomena of Life can be 
raced, no knowledge of the, 

212 ; a, emanating from Exter- 
nal things, and moulding the 
structure^ of an trganism in 
harmony wi^h themselves, no 
:onception cj, 251 J Furnishei* 
nf, no substance comparable 
is a, to Coal, 260 ; One, the 
source and centre of the rest, 

275 ; ultimate seat of, the, we 
tnow nothing di»ectly of, 275 ; • 
nearest conception of this de- 
rived from our own conscious- 
ness, 275; or Power, developed 
through an organ, not identi- 
:al with that organ, 279 ; 
nr Forces, implied in an 
“ Observed Order of Facts^* 

2$3 ; Expenditure of, in severe 
rhinWng, 284. 

rces, Correlation of, mc^ern 
ioctrine of the, 6 ; Law as * 
npplied f to individual, th# 
measure* of whose operation 


»o 

has been more or less de- 

* • fined, or ascertained, 65 ; 

Law in its most habitual 
sense, as Natural, related to 
Purpose, and subvervient to 
the discharge of Function, 79 ; 
irresistible tendency in the lan- 
guage of Science to personify, 
89 ; no phenomena visible to 
man governed by /^variable, 
but by variable combinations of 
invariable forces , 98 ; Con- 
vertibility of, modern doctrine 
of the, 122 ; Natural, Law 
in what sense the co-opei 9 tion 
of, working together for ful- 
filment of obvious Intention, 
216; Vital, how made to 
evolve a nejjr Form of Life, 
261 ; all, in their mutual re- 

# lations, governed by principles 
of arrangement purely Mental, 
275 ; Material, manifestations 
of mental Energy and^Will, 
275 ; apparent barrier against 
our conceiving how any com- 
bination of, can result in mind, 
284 ; Material, misconception 
of, 285 * Immaterial, working 
in matter^ 285 ; Bystanders 

• often se«*the, telling on our 
Wills, more clbafly than we 
do ourselves, 288* ; Action of, 
on ®ur min d* how to be 
traced, 289 ; # aggregate of 

* \fliat, may be called the Laws 
which determine human action 
and opin4cm^303 ; or *Laws 
which opejtte on the Mind, 

• exceedingly difficult to reduce 
them in their boundless variety 
to system, 303 ; our Volitions 
how far subject to adjusted* 

322 ; the fixedness of all, in 
one sense, constitutes their in- 
finite pliability *in another, 

323 ; of NatUfS, one gf the 
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most tremendous of the, re- 
duced to obedience by Watt, 
34 ° > Separate and Individual, 
in Man and Nature, alone cin- 
variable, 368 ; Combinations 
of these, of endless variety 
and endless capability of 
change, 368. 

Foreknowledge, Perfect know- 
ledge must be perfect, 312. 

Form, of Life, new, correlation 
required in the establishment 
of a, 250; such correlation, as 
far as we can see, without any 
Physical cause, 251 ; and 
Spirit, the connexion between, 
sanctioned by the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, 286. 

Forms, Typical, \york of Nature 
carried on under rules of ad- 
herence to, 76 ; of Life, suc- 
cessive introduction of, higher’ 
and higher, 210; allied, spe- 
cifier and generic, bond of 
connexion between them, 218. 

Forward Motion, the power of, 
how given to birds, 138. 

Fossil Remains, what Forms to 
be traced in, 21 1 ; Animals, 
approximating to the Forms 
of the Horse and t,h# Ox, Pro-' 
fessor Owen on, 21 1. 

Fossil , designated 4 ‘the Sports 
of Nature,” 267; 

Free Agency of Man, faith re- 
quired in the, to secure 1 die 
working fon> good, of great 
Natural Laws, 3*76. 

F ree Labour, tliosJe yvlio opposed 
restrictions on, met with nc 
adequate . reply, 355; advo- 
cates of Restriction on, igno- 
rant of the principles at issue, 

n 355 * 

Y ree Will, erroneously called 
the peculiar prerogative of 
Man, 304 \ jftid Necessity, pro- 


gress - at ltf&t on the vexed! 
question of, 1*308. b 

Freedom, a relative term, not an 
absolute, 302. 

Freedom of fee change, in the 
products of Labour, results 
of, co/n pared with the r^- < 
suits of perfect freedom of 
competition in Labour itself, 

358. ■- * 

Freedom of Man’s Will * at more 
mysterious in directing the 
Mind to one motive, and di- 
verting it from another, than 
in the turning of the Body 
to the right hand rather than 
the Mt, 314. 

Fulmar?, mechanism of flight in, 

* 5 ?: 

Function^ definition of, 279 ; ot 
Coal in the world, 260. 

Function of an Organ, the, its 
Purpose, 82. 

G. 

Galileo, period of, 343. »r 

Gallinaceous BirtL, sort of wings 
in, ISS \ 'comparatively no in- 
fancy in, 297 ; fact of immense 
significance connected with, 
299. 

Gannet, the, diving for fish, 144. 

Genesis of Organic Life, modern 
idea, of the, 30. 

Geographical distribution of 
Humming Birds, 224. 

Gipsies, case of the, not pa- 
rallel with that of the Jews, 20. 

Gladstone’s, Mr. description of 

■• the old Commercial Policy, 

. 337 - 

God’s Will, extraordinary mani- 
festations of, lioiy they may be 
wrought, 16. 

M?od, operations of, and of Men’s 
Minds, light thrown on the 
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' analogy betwecgi tfifrm liy 
«^ery known instance o£ Con- 
trivance, 128. 

Gold, laws relating to, in An- 
cient Sparta a.td in Modem 
Spain, §36. • • • 

puld, Mr. on the action of the 
wing in Humming Blfds, 167; 
on the reason for the gorgeous 
colouring of those birds, 231 ; 
his d^cription of ditto, 233 ; 
on the absence of Hybridism 
between any two Species of 
Humming Birds, 237; on cer- 
tain local varieties near Bo- 
gota, whose ornament is 
changing colour, 2 30 ; his 
44 Birds of Australia,” *99. 
overnment, Divine ; see Divine 
Government. -» # 

overnment, principle of, only 
recognised in modern times, 
326 ; the Science of, two 
great discoveries made in, 
during the present century, 
334 - \ 

cavitation, Law cf, the dis- 
covery of*it ^he highest exer- 
cise of pure ^ntelletf through* 
which the Human Mind has 
found its way, 72; the most 
familiar of all Forces in all 
Ages, 129 ; the chief Force 
in (light, 130. # 

rote’s 4 4 Plato,” 327. % 

roifsc, feathers of the, close 
imitation in, to the tinting 
and mottling of the ground on 
which they lie, 181. 
rowth, CoiTelatians of ; see 
Correlations of Growth. § 
rowth, Progress and Decay, 
whether any Law of, in Na-* 
tions as in Individual O man- 
isms, 387. 

uizot, M. on the Supernatural^ 
1, 2, 22/27, 29, 51 ; on the 


only serious adversaries o? the 

• ^doctrine of Creation, 262 ; 0Y1 

the introduction of tire human 
jj^iir into the world, 269 ; on 
npsconceptions of the Past, 
and ‘false anticipations of the 
Future, 386. 

HP 

Hamilton, Sir William, exami- 
nation of the Philosophy of, 
by Mr. J. S. Mill, 308, et seq . 

Hargraves, 344, 347. • 

Hawks, classified as 4 ‘ noble,” 
or 44 ignoble,” 158. 

Hebrides, remarkable chase of a 
Merlin after* a Snipe, in the, 
158. • 

Hereditary Transmission of 

• Mental Qualities, 289 ; of 
Innate Ideas, 300. 

Heron’s Wing, curious experi- 
ment with an outstrefbhed, 
140. 

Herschel, Sir John, quoted, 73, 
122. 

Homology? of Orchids, 43 ; in 
Structure, and Analogy in 

• Use, 19a • • 

Homologies* doctrine of, doc- 
trine of Contrivance an£ Ad--*" 

, iustn^ent not so metaph/sfcal 
as the, 83 ; Scflnce of, as de- 
•v#lopcd by Cftvier, Hunter, 
Owen, j^jid Hi^dey, an intri- 
cate, almps^ ji transcendental, 
Science, 197*^* 

Horse, the, “silent members’* 
?h, 195.. # • • ( 

Iludibras quoted, iS^. 

Human Action, and Opinions, 
aggregate of Forces which may* 1 
be called Laws which deter- 
mine, 303. # • 

Human Charactg#, elementary 
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Forces having a constant 
operation on, 325. 

Human Law, function of, as dis- 
tinguished from Natural Lnw, 
325 ; Law, idea of founding 
it on the Laws of Nature never 
systematically entertained in 
the Ancient World, 326. 

Human Society, odious concep- 
tions of, in Plato’s Republic, 
3 ^ 7 - 

Human Instincts, and faculties 
of Contrivance, impeded by 
clumsy machinery, 340. 

Hufrian Labour, Factory System 
as affecting, 344. 

Human Spirit, Natural Laws in 
harmonious relation with the, 
391 - 

Humming Birds, the most re- 
markable examples of the 
machinery of flight, 166 ; pe- 
culiarities of, 221 ; their dis- 
tinctiveness from all other 
families of birds, 222 ; geo- 
graphical distribution of, 224 ; 
divisible only into two Sub- 
families, 225 ; generic and 
specific differenced between 
these, 226 ; species of,v pecu- 
liar to CotOpaxiVfo Chimbo- 
razo, Juan* Ferdandez, &c. 
22C ; a curious example of 
Ornament forOmamervs sake, 
233 ; the Creation of sepa- 
rate species of, suggests the 
idea of some Creative Law, 
of ‘ the nature 0 aad conditions 
of which we^itnow nothing, 
236. 

HUnting Grounds of Eagles, 
Falcons, and Hawks, 180. 

Hutton, Captain, on the flight 
of the Albatross, 165. 

Huxley, Professor, fal$e charge 
of Atheitfin gainst, 89 ; his 
assertion that Life precedes 


♦Organization, 1 18 ; rhetorical 
designations of “ Life ” in This 
“Elements of Comparative 
Anatomy,’’ 213 ; frontispiece 
to his “ Kan’s Place in 
Nature,” 26 r 
Hybridism * unknown between 
two species of Humming 
Birds, 237. 

Hyrax, or “Coney,”, the, teeth 
and hoofs of, resemble those 
of the Rhinoceros, 248. 


I. 

1 

Ideas, in what sense born with 
us, 296 ; formation of, all that 
comes from the Mind itself in 
the, 297. 

Identic Shapes, Forces which 
aggregate particles of matte* 
in, 268. 

Idols, Men’s, nowadays their 
own abstract Conceptions, 

1 12. 

Immediate ^Purpose, Facts) , of 
Adjustjnent apd of Function 
constitute not ( Final, but, 81. 

Imponderable, the Great, 15 1. 

Incubator, Artificial, prepared 
by the Megapode, 298. 

Individual Force, Law immu- 
table only^as an, 97 ; Will, 
Laws against which, cannot 
contend, 359 > Will, the, 
helplessness and thoughtless- 
ness of, to a great extent to 
be overcome, 374. 

Inductive Sciences, Whe well’s 

t History of the, no. 

Inequality of Men, in the >:ense 
of gifts of Mind and IVxly, 377. 

Inheritance, bond of, according 
to Mr. Danyin, 218 ; Theory 
^ of, whem it startles us, 263. 

Inorganic Compounds, relations 




» of certain to the^Chemi^try §f 
life, 94. #> 

Inspectors of Factories, Reports 
of, 360. 

Instinct, or Intnit^n, not Expe- 
rience, # teaches* ns uncon- 
sciously how to use the ma- 
m chinery causing MuScirtar Con- 
tractions, 292. 

Instincts of the nature of Ideas, 
297 ; Jjfhtural, when to be 
trusted, 358 ; when the Higher 
Faculties must impose their 
Will on the, 358. 

Institution, Positive, Authorita- 
tive Interference of, with the 
freedom of the Individual 
Will, still required in Fac- 
tories, 364. 

Institutions, Positive, styidton- 
ttrasted with Natural Law in 
• one sense only, 333. 

Intellect, Laws of, Philosophers 
who fancy they are reduced to 
scientific expression when de- 
scribed as the working of the 
^J^irebral ganglia,” 282. 
Intention, exhibited in the me- 
chanism of Cjchids* the ques- # 
tion Mr. Darwin sets himself 
u to answer, 38 ; Obvious, Law 
in what sense meant as the co- 
operation of Natural Forces, 
working togethej for the ful- 
filment of, 216 ; and Punpose, 
thfr Law of Structure entirely 
subordinate to the Law of, 
265. 

Intuition, Origin of our Ideas 
how far due to, 289 ; a word 
not-Jiked by supporters ot thg 
doctrine of Experience, 291. 
Intuition^, Copernicus, Kepler,* 
and Galilee^ guided in their 
profound conceptions of visible 
phenomena by, 410 ; th^ 
most . extravagant errors in 


Philosophy often assorted 
• # with the happiest,^386. f • 
Invariability, double*meamng of, 
in the Necessitarian Philo- 
sophy, 309 ; of Sequence, an 
ambiguous phrase, 310. 
Invariable Law, Phenomena not 
governed by, 318 ; Vision of, 
on the Throne of Nature, 
390. * 

Invention, Mechanical, Scientific 
Men forced to borrow the lan- 
guage of, 256 ; triumphs of, 
regarded often with fear and 
jealousy by the Wording 
Classes, 375 ; a Law of Na- 
ture in the strictest sense, 

376. 

Invisible, the, ^ill the Realities 
of Nature ate in the region 
of, 1 1 8. 


Jelly, blobs of, without parts, or 
organs, or visible structure, 
Vital Force in, 119. 

Jevons, M^ W. S. on the Coal 
Question, 260. 

Jews, ''preservation of the, a 
striking Illustration of depar- 
ture from the ordinSry course of^. 
Nature effected tfirouglANa- 
* tural fneans, 20* 

J^b^n the Stars, J14. 

Juan Fernandez, three species of 
Hummiifg JB^rcft peculiar to, 
228. # 

k.. ; 

Kepler, three Laws of, 66. 

Kestrel hovering, 161. 

“Knowing how to do it,” in 
Nature as in A#t, all done 
seems done b%>*27. 
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L. 

Labellum in Orchids, its use, 

4 °- 4 

Labour, Restrictions on, # de- 
nounced by Adam • Smith, 
338 ; Children’s, in Factories, 
in what sense “ free,”* in 
what not ‘‘free,” 353 ; in- 
stincts of, -when blind to all 
results save money-making, 
358 ; resort to Combination 
for the protection of, recom- 
mended by Reason and Ex- 
perience, 373 ; Rewards of, 
Limits within which Combi- 
nations can, and beyond which 
they cannot, affect the, 378. 
Languages grow and change 
by rules of ^.vhich the men 
speaking them are uncon- 
scious, 76. *. 

Law, Idea of, made the basis of 
thf k Christian miracles, 24 ; 
highest, known to Man, 61 ; 
the word, in its primary sig- 
nification, 64 ; five different 
senses in which the word is 
habitually used— first, as ap- , 
plied to an Observed Order of 
Facts ; setjndly, to that Ordfr 
as invqjv?ng the action of 
spme Force, or Forces, of 
Which nothing more may be 
known ; thirdly, as applied to 
individual ' Forces, the »fi>£a- 
sure of w^ose operations has 
been more ©or less defined 
and ascertain ; fourthly, as 
applied to Combinations ( of 
n Force -having reference to 
the fulfilment of Purpose or 
^ the discharge of Function; 
fifthly , as applied to abstract 
conceptions of the Mind — 
these five great leading sig- # s 
nifications^p^ what questions 


1 thqycircl^ round, 65 ; n$at*st 
illustrations of, used the 
first sense, to be found in 
Kepler’s Three Laws, 66 ; in 
the second, sense, the index 
«and result of the^working of 
some Force, or Forces, 68 : of 
Gravitation defined, 69 : in fts 
highest sense, as N atural Forces 
related to Purpose, and sub- 
servient to the discharge of 
Function, 79 ; a, only immu- 
table as an Individual Force, 
97 ; the term, as used to de- 
signate an Abstract Idea, 
108 ; illustration of this* in 
the “ First Law of Motion,” 
108 ; in what sense meant as 
the co-operation of Natural 
Forqes working together for 
the fulfilment of Obvious in- 
tention, 216 ; difference be- 
tween that to which the Lower x 
Animals are subject and that 
to which Man is subject, 304. 

Laws-r-of Nature, Man’s Mind 
strangely excluded by Proces- 
sor Tyfidall from the, 6^; if 
not lijphang£able, could not 
be used as instruments of Will, 
97 ; Natural, unchangeable* 
ness and universality of, essen- 
tial to their use as instruments 
of Will, 146 ; or Forces, the, 
which operate on the Mind, 
exceedingly difficult t9 re- 
duce them to system, 303 ; 
interference with, the only 
way in which Man can con- 
trol Facts, 318 ; against which 
Individ al Will cannot con- 
tend, 359 ; Economic, invaria- 
bility of, rightly understood, 

L&ky, Mr. on' 1 the Rise and 
Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe, 16. •. 
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slation, Wise an^ Suc<Stssfulf 
oJ the recogniti§n of jvbat 
causes it depends, 302 ; double 
movement in, ever since the 
First Factory Acf, 361. 

Leverage, l^iw of,®^ applied to 
Wings, 150. 

iSW 7 es, Mr. G. H., 70, ifj, 124, 
204. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., #n Astronomy, 

12 . 

Life, the Cause of Organization, 
1 18; Leading Types of, in 
Geological ages, an orderly 
gradation in, 216 ; Origin of, 
lathing known or guessed at 
in, corresponding with Law 
in its strictest sense, 212 ; 
New Forms of, if developed 
from the Old, the worl 4 ng*of 
Creative Power, 216. 

Lining Effort, our conceptions 
• of Force formed from our own 
consciousness of, 120. 

Lizards, Plying, in other Ages 
of the World, 169. • 

Loc||p^Juoted, 24. # 

Longfellow, Pfof^sor, 12^. 

# • 

M. 

Machine, Idea and Essence of 
' a, 90- . o 

McCosh, Dr., on the Super- 
natural in relation to the Natu- 
ral, 17. 

Malformation, Correlations 
brought out by, 247 . 

Man, Is he Supernatural ? 7. 

Man’s agency, relation of, to the 
Physical Laws of Nature, 11. 

Man and the Lower Animals, 
common Relationship of, bY 
descent, at least conceivable; 
29. # 

Man and NatmS, works of both 


* , v 

done through the means of 
#%aw, 107 ; and die Lower * 
Animals, amount and kind of 
difjerence between, spite of 
close affinities of bodily struc- 
ture, 264 ; and th$ highest 
Animals below him, secret 
of the boundless difference 
between, 306 ; in what sense 
subject to the Law of Causa- 
tion, 313 ; Reason, Conscience, 
Imagination, Belief, as much 
a part of, as his desires and 
instincts, 332 ; Combination 
natural to, 376. 

Mankind, Combination, among 
many Motives, a means of in- 
fluencing, to an extent as yet 
unknown, therji conduct and 
condition of, 360 ; progress of, 
to higher and better ^ things, 
#B8. 

Mansel’s, Mr., “Essay on Mira- 
cles,” 18 ; his Limits to jle- 
ligious Thought, its Verbal 
fallacies, exposed by Mr. J. 
S. Mill, 310. 

Mantis, strange imitation of 

• Vegetable growths in the body 
of the, ,184. 

Msirine Mollu.^*, beautiful shells 
of, 189. * * 

Material, World, yicreasi^g. 
4>ower ^ercised over the, by 
Man’s Will, 97 ; World, the, 
an«l*he World of^Iind, Law 
in the sam^ sense ^prevails in 
the phenomw. t>f both, 27$ ; 
Frame, in whicll^fe live, some 
o4 the most dislant objects of 

, the^Universe more # a&essible • 
to our observation and intel- 

• ligible to us than, 276 ; Struc- 4 
ture, our Affections dependent 
-on, 278. 

Jdaterialism, Sugggstiems of, lie 
thickest on the ^surface of 
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tWgs, 1 13 ; two great ene- 

* mioe to, the heart and the* 
intellect, 1 1 5. 

Matter, Immaterial Forces fork- 
ing in, 285. 

Means, God governing the world 
by the choice and use of, 

16 ; and Ends, our ignorance 
of God’s notions of, 80. 

* 4 Measure,” inaccurately termed 
the “ verifiable element ” in 
our knowledge, 70. 

Mechanism of Orchids, Inten- 
tion exhibited in the, 39; of 
night in the Albatross and in 
Seagulls, 150. 

Megapodes, Innate Ideas in the, 
298. 

Memory often paralysed by the 
stroke which paralyses a Limb, 
278. 

Men, in what sense “felloe- 
workers with God,” and made 
‘ 4 partakers of the Divine Na- 
ture,” 9. 

Mental Purpose and Physical 
Cause, ideas of, not antago- 
nistic, 32 ; and Resolve, the 
one thing our f Intelligence 
perceives with direct and in- 
tuitive recognition, 34 ; Pur- 
poses, Correlation having re- 
ference to certain, 245. 

Merlin, a, swooping on^ its prey, 
144 ; chase of a, after a Snipe 
in the Hebrides, 158. < 

Metaphors, c the, employed in 
Language, g^^afiy founded 
on Anal ogiCy instinctively and 
often unconscibusly perceived, 

- 64. , 

Method of Nature, proper object 

< of Science to detect, if she can, r 
the, 271. 

Methods, some, of operating oi^ 
Men’s Min^s known to us ^ 
instinctively, 325. 


Mill, Jlr. J,, S., his admission 
that our muscular contractions 
are not tfie result of 4 ‘ Expe- 
rience,” 290; Comments on 
this admis^on, 16, 291, et set/. ; 
-an the meaning of the word 
“ Necessity,” 308', 309 ; his 
use oS tfie vague word 44 x an- 
tecedent, ” 313 ; his definition 
in 44 Augusto Comte and Posi- 
tivism,” of the Positive as 
distinguished from the Theo- 
logical Mode of Thought, 
315; dissection of these 
phrases, 316, 317; on 

“Changeable Wills,” 319^ 

Mind and Will of Man in one 
sense 44 separate” from “Na- 
ture ” and belonging to the 
n Supernatural,” 8. 

Mind, Character of, expressed in 
lines and shapes of matte**, 
265 ; Phenomena of, an ob- 
served Order of Facts in the, 
274 ; the, unconscious of its 
dependence on the Body, 
277 ; first to be mapped and 
then its'Organ, i.80 ; and Or- 
ganisation, parallel Pheno- 
mena of, 282 ; and Brain, 
, connexion between them re- 
cognised as a Law by us only 
in the sense of an 4 4 Observed 
Orderof Facts,” 283 ; the, to 
bp regarded as having, like 
the Body, Automatic Facul- 
ties, 293 ; Phenomena of, 
words used to describe the, 
suggestive of analogies be- 
tween Mental and Material 
things, 302 ; influences which 
attract the Polar Forc^ com- 
pared to, 303 ; ancf Character 
of Man, knowledge of, how 
% may be governed, to be ob- 
tained only by slow degrees, 
325 ; Human, 5 *ove of Gain 
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jbil instinct implanted h» thej 
35?) ; openness ai^i simplicity 
of, great characteristics of 
Men who have exercised an 
influence for goaf on Society, 

384. • 

Mineral Salt, crystallising under 
•b. •Voltaic current, Correlation 
of Growth in its simplest 
form, 245. » 

Miracle, a, ^mmonly understood 
as a suspension or violation of 
the Laws of Nature, 17. 

Miracles, when they lose every 
element of inconceivability, 
215 ; Christian, idea of Law 
made the very basis of the, 
24 ; the idea of, performed by 
the use of means, regarded by 
many with jealousy ani sus- 
picion, 26. 

Modern Policy and Ancient, 

4 striking difference between the 
spirit of, 335 ; Politicians, 
great aim of, to open new 
sources of national opulence, 
33^^Tolitical Societies, stag- 
nation and decline tne actual 
condition of m^y, 38^.* 

Mollusca, the, Viral Forces in, 
made to work to order, 215. 

Monkeys, “ Silent members ” 
in, 195. 

Muscles, the seat of two oppos- 
ing Forces, 77 - * » 

Muscuhj* Power, great con- 
centration of, in the Organism 
of Birds, 133. 

N. 

NarwhaJ, the. Aborted Germ 

in > *95- m 

Nasmyth, Mr. femes, on the 
shadows and ‘ ‘nigh light ” ii? 
the “ eyes ” in the wing # of the 
Argus Pheasant, 193. 


Nations, calamities of, their # 
•%rigin in the instlisibld de- 
velopment of New Conditions, 
3 8 i 

Natural Consequence, way of, 
Steam Engine and Solar Sys- 
tem both worked by, 108. 
Natural Forces, Idea of, quite 
separate from the ascertained 
measure of their ’energy, 70 ; 
found to operate under rules 
having strict reference to 
Space and Time, 74 ; must 
be conformed to and obeyed, 
126. % 

Natural Law, Common Idea of 
the Supernatural as at variance 
with, above, or in violation of, 

4 ; True conception of, on what 
founded, 326 ; the idea of, as 
affecting mankind, on what 
founded, 331 ; in what sense 
contrasted with Positive In- 
stitution, 333 ; Law, Signal 
illustration in England this 
century of circumstances in 
which, may be trusted, and 
of those in which it required 
» to be controlled, 334 ; and 
Positivg Institution, antagon- 
ism betweei\^56 ; ever work- 
ing to convicx erreflr end con- 
firm truth, 357; working %n* 
*he Hun^an WillwJjile exposed 
to overpowering motives and 
unit** debased conditions of 
the understanding^ and the 
heart, 362. * .» * # 

Natural Laws, foftlfaed on the 
right exercise* of Reason in 
# the highest and b^sf sense, 
333 ;• best fulfilled when 
1 made the instruments of in- < 
telligent Will, and the servants 
jof enlightened Conscience, 39 1 . 
“•Natural Selectiqp can do 
nothing except witja*the mate- 
G G 2 * 
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rials presented to it, 219 ; 
whet it df counts for and wb$t 
it does not account for, 220 ; 
the only point, with reference 
to the Sub-Families of gum- 
ming Birds, on which it has 
any bearing, though it does 
not touch the facts of Hhe 
case, 226 ; does not account 
for the otigin or spread of 
Humming Birds, 236 ; real 
bearing of, 240 ; seizes on Ex- 
ternal Correlations, but can- 
not enter the womb and shape 
Hie New Form in harmony 
with the modified conditions 
of External Life, 256 ; ope- 
rates only through the agency 
of use and disuse on organs 
already exisfcng, and capable 
of discharging function, 267 ; 
Selection, idea of, excluded 
by the theory of Creation by 
Iprth, 267. 

Nature, Power and Works of, 
all Superhuman, 2 ; glorious 
result of a right method in the 
study of, 4; what, in the 
largest sense, to be understood, 
as including, 5 ; in the nar- 
row senSe of Physical Nature, 

7 ; and the Supernatural, Dr. 
oBushnell on, 8 ; Man’s, Phe- 
nomena of, included in the 
term “ Natural,” 11 ; ordi- 
nary cou?se of, 13 ; the Su- 
perhuman and the Superma- 
•terial, famfli^p 'ikcts in, 23 ; 
the GreaU-Oarable, 54 ; Uni- 
versal Preseflce of combina- 
tions ( of^ Force in, 76 ; ( Rela- 
tion 6f an Organic Structure 
to its Purpose in, 99 ; com-, 
parison illustrative of this be- 
tween the Menai Bridge and 
the Skells^of Barnacles, 9^ 
one vaa^ system of Contri- 


* van$2, 1^7; Mechanics qf, 
highest problem in, 133 ; pur- 
pose of particular structures 
in, often misconceived, 176 ; 
Laboratory^ of, process in the, 
by which natural tints can be 
transferred to substances pre- 
pared to receive them, 1/7; 
Facts *of, High and Complex 
Correlation the most constant 
and obvious of all the, 25 1 ; 
no fictions or bad’ jokes in, 
268 ; no short cuts in, 331 ; a 
great Armoury for the use of 
Will, 382 ; Man's command 
over the external element^of, 
in advance of his command 
over the resources of Human 
Character, 384; Man’s, most 
Certain of all the Laws of, 
388. 

“ Necessity,” Progress at last 
on the vexed question of, 9 
308 ; Rebellion against the 
Doctrines of, founded on false 
conceptions of Invariable Law, 

377 - - „ , 

New F*brms, Mr. Darwin s 
Theory, h&w far it suggests 
anything oPche nature of Crea- 
tive Law to explain the intro- 
duction of, 221. 

New Species, a, according to 
Mr. Darwin, simply an un- 
usual birth, 218 ; Creation of, 
has followed some plan in 
which variety is in itself an 
aim, 228; a, must be bom 
male and female, 237 ; of 
Humming Birds, if bom from 
the Old, how they must be 
bom, 238. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his agitation 
on discovering the Law of 

f Gravitation, 1 74- 

Numerical Computation, Intui- 
tive ^Powers qf, 293 ; Rela* 
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tions, Ideas of £)rder based 
on, meet us in Nature at? 
every turn, 49. 


Orchis, the Madagascar, its 
long anc^ dee^f nectary, how 
develop®!, 44. 

Orchids, Fertilization of, 37 ; 
Intention in the mechanism 
of, the question Mr. Dar- 
win sets himself to answer, 
§8 ; Labellum in, its use, 
40 ; large Family of, in the 
forests of Central America, 
227. # 

Observed Order of Facft, an, 
implies a Force, or arrange- 
ment of Forces, out of which 
the Order comes, 283. 

Order, a subtle and pervading, 
binding together all Living 
209 ; of Nature, the, 
\%^complicated, tjie Mind 
perplexed by f^e vast # variety 
of subordinate)* Facfc, 173 ; 
of Thought, the basis of 
# all other Order in the works 
of Man and of Nature, 82. 

Organic Forms, Mr. Darwin’s 
denial that Beauty^for its own 
sake can be an end in, 168 ,* 
Grovflh, symmetry to be de- 
tected in all variations of, 
242 ; Growths, general im- 
pression left by the obser- 
vance of Correlation between, 
249 i Life, never any altera- 
tion *n the whole scale of, in 
those principles of Chemical 
and Mechanicll adjustment <^1 
which Respiration Circulation, 
and Reproduction ha*e been 
provided for? 269. 

Organism, Parts of an, bound 


I v 

9 together as one 'Xrhole* by a 
pervading system of Correla- 
tions, 247. 

Organisms, Inheritance the only 
cause which can’ produce, 
quite like or nearly like each 
other, 264 ; Bilateral Arrange- 
ment common tg -all, down to 
the Radiata, 268 ; New, no 
knowledge of the Laws con- 
nected with the Creation or 
development of, 213. 

Origin of New Forms, Darvjyi’s 
Theory does not profess to 
trace to a definite Law the, 
217; of our Ideas, how far due 
respectively to Experience, 
Association, *or Intuition, 
289 ; clear definition of terms, 
greatly required in the discus- 
sion of such questions as the, 

2 9 S- . _ 

Origin of Species, the trim, in 
what it consists, 240 ; only 
sense in which we can get 
from the Theory of the, a 
glimpse of Creation by Law, 

• 261 ; New Species, rule which 

seemstto have governed Crea- 
tive Powerful the % 229. 
Ornament in Nature ^n itself a 
Purpose, 1 88 ; was? so bet ir’e 
# Man w*is born, .>89 ; for Or- 
nament’s sake, ,fche rule in 
reference to which Creative 
Power seafis t<j Have worked 
in Hummingfyipie? 232. 
Ornament and Use ; see Use and 
tDmament. * 

Ornilhoryncus Paradoxus , 253. 
f Owen, Professor, on the Mental 
conception of the Plan of all* 
Vertebrate Skeletons, 32 ; on 
9 the Battery of the Electric 
** Ray, 101 ; on Fossil Approx- 
imations to the Amns of $he 
Ilorse and the Ox, 211. 
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Parable, why so much cafi be 
conveyed in the Form of* 53. 

Parliament , refusing to regulate 
“ Free Labour,” 349 ; Combi- 
nation indicated as the right 
course by, ^73. 

Pauperism, in how far to be at- 
tacked through Combination, 
381. 

Peel, Sir Robert, the Elder, the 
first to interfere by law with 
Shrestricted competition in 
Human Labour, 349 ; his Bill 
limited to the regulation of 
the labour of Apprentices, 
349 ; presses^ a new measure 
of Restriction, 351. 

Penguins, 148. 

Peregrine Falcon, sharp-poinFJd 
structure of wing in the, 
157 - 

Perfect Knowledge, the little 
way we can ever travel towards, 

311 - 

Personal Agency of God, the 
Creation of Man “out of the 
dust of the ground ” an indi- 
cation of 43 the, y . 

Personal Will, the" Idea of, sepa- 
f'Able from the Forces which 
work in Mature, in a sense the 
projection” of our own Per- 
sonality, 1 23, *'* 

Personality f and "V^dl, impossi- 
bility ofi describing any facts 
in S cience^VA thou t investing 
the Laws of" Nature 3vC.l1, 

91- ; 

Petrels, Mechanism of flight in, 

• 150. 

Phasma in the British Museum, 
Specimen of, with wings spo f - 
ted likt a, larva- eaten leaf^, 
187. 

Phenomena of Life, no know- 


’ * t> f 

lecjge of tfce Force or Forces 
to which the, can be traced, 
212 ; of Mind, the, an 
Observed c 'Order of Facts, 
’3*74 ; Lr*$ in .one sense 
prevails, in the, both of the 
Material and Mental woVlft, 
275 ; never the result of in- 
dividual Forces, but always 
of the variable conditions 
under which several indivi- 
dual Forces are combined, 
318. 

Philosophy of History, on the 
recognition of what caused it 
depends, 302. 

Phrenological School, funda- 
mental error of the, 281. 

Plftemlogy, a name which is 
itself a fallacy, 280. 

Physical Cause and Mental Pur- 
pose, Ideas of, not antagonis- • 
tic, 32. 

Physical Cause, Correlation in 
the 'establishment o^ a New 
Form £f Life, so far as V:7\can 
see, without an^, 250. 

Physical Forces all working, to 
Order, 260. 

Physical Laws of Nature, rela- 
tion of Man’s agency to the, 

1 1 ; advancing knowledge jof, 
accompanied with advancing 
power over the Physical 
World, 13. 

Physical Science, advances in, 
can only widen intelligent 
Spiritual Beliefs, 114. 

Physics, World of, Certainties 
in the world of Mind as abso- 
lute as any in the, 3120 

Physiological I)is<£pvery, the 

_ Dependence v of Mind on 
Bodily Organization, a fact 
containing within itself the 
lesser facts of, 583. 

Physiology, recent Investiga- 
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*cions in, as to th^ Muscles, 77 ; 
every fact in, its intimate 
bearing on some question of 
the Philosophy of Mind, 290. 
Planets, # the, mi^h disco^red 
by man concerning the circu- 
' lation of, before he discovered 
the circulation of the blood, 
276. 

Plants, tjisis of many Correla- 
tions 01 Growth in, 243. 

Plato’s Republic, 327. 

Polar Force of Magnetism, 303. 
Polarity, in Magnetic Force, ul- 
* timate nature and source of, 
245- 

Polarity, Principle of, developed 
in a circle in the Radiata, 
268. • * • ■ 

policy, Modern Commercial, 

► Central idea of, 337. 

Political Society, Ancient Law- 
givers always aiming at stand- 
ards of, 326 ; Events, me- 
morable Examples ir^the last 
^ajvd^resent generations of the 
Reign of Law over the course 

of, 387- • . 

Positive Institution, and Natural 
Law, antagonism between, 
356 ; Combination coming in 
the place of, 372. 

Positive Philosophy, the word 
Will, how used m, 320. # 
^sitivism, a sentence the con- 
centration of all that is erro- 
neous in, 316. 

osterity’s wonder respecting 
ourselves, 383. 
otential Use in Nature, 202. 
owep, Law in its primary sig* 
nincation, the authoritative# 
expression $>f Human Will 
enforced by, 64 ; of God, ftb- 
fessor Owen’s Instances of the, « 
as manifested in his Animal % 
Creation, 263. # 


•grayer, real Essence of, £1. # 

Primeval Traditions of Belief, 

f imense satisfaction to know 
at Logical Analysis confirms 
e testimony of Consciousness 
and runs parallel with the, 

• 39a 

Problem, the most difficult of 
all, in the Science of Govern- 
ment, 334. 

Progress of Mankind, order of 
facts observable in the, that 
long ages of silence and in- 
action are broken up* and 
brought to an end by shorter 
periods of almost preternatu- 
ral activity, 343. 

Protection, a hindrance to the 
Wealth of Rations, the skill 
of Crafts, and the success of 
# Trade, 341. 

Psychology and Physiology, 
neither independent ^f the 
other, 290. 

Ptarmigan, close imitation in 
the Plumage of the, to the 
mottling of ground, 181. 
Purpose, the only thing we can 
surely know in the relation 
• of Cheated *Forifis to our own 
Minds, 3 f; Prifu^ple of Ad- 
justment no meaning ^fxep* 
as thg result of, 7% ; Function 
of an Organ, nts, 82 ; as a 
y^neral inference, and as a 
particular fact,^Iistinction be- 
tween fRgm #not sufficiently 
observed, 8 §y^n Nature at- 
# tained onl/ by the enlist- 
ment of Laws a^ Means, 109 ; ' 
instance of this in ftie Electric 
Ray, where an extraordinary 
result is produced by a com- 
mon Law yoked to extraor- 
dinary conditron% 101 ; Con- 
trivance necessity for the ac- 
complishment of, 126 ; *Con- 
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■ 'trivance in Nature never rq- ^ 
ducea t cr a single, 186 ; 
of the One Plan of Organic 
Life, 196 ; how Matefial 
Laws follow the steps *of, 
208; Mental, Correlation of 
Growth having reference to 
a certain, 245 ; Correlation of 
Growth in f t»he only sense we 
can connect it with the Origin 
of Species not a Physical cause 
but a Mental, 259 ; and In- 
tention, the Law of Structure 
entirely subordinate to, 265 ; 
only, to be detected in the 
adaptibility of the Vertebrate 
Type to the Infinite varieties 
of Life, 271. 

'i 

R. 

Radcliffe’s, Dr. Theory of Mus* 
cular and Nervous Action, 
77. # 

Radi at a, the, 268. 

Reason, Doctrine that things 
contrary to, were not beyond 
his faith, held by a late eminent 
clergyman of the English 
Church, 6 q % ancfe Imagination,, 
falling import ently^on analogy 

x and conjecture in endeavour- 
ingf*to get Sit Nature’s method, 
272 ; paralysed by thh same f 
stroke which paralyses a lim]?, 
278 ; and Feelings, direct 
appeals to tfte^ entirely useless 
when thesfc '6a£jj?t?es have not 
been placed under favourable 
(Ponditio&s, 324 ; on what patlf 
Instinct a 'surer guide than, 
386. 

•Rlgions where means of investi- 
gation cease, and processes of 
Verification are of no avail, * 

271. % * 

Reigi* of Law? the, in Nature, 


so far as w& can see it, Urii- 
0 vers&l, 4 ; universal, perfectly 
consistent with a power of 
making thosc^laws subservient 
to^ design, 2,2 $ the, the rfeign 
of Creative Force, directed by 
Creative Knowledge, worked"* 
under the control of Creative 
Power, and in fulfilment of 
Creative Purpose, 273. 
Religion, Nothing in; incom- 
patible with the belief that all 
exercises of God’s Power are 
effected through the instru- 
mentality of Means, 22, 50,; 
or Nature, the Will of the 
Supreme either in, one in 
which “ there is no variable- 
ness,^ 51 f and Science, Doc- 
trine 'that they should be 
thought separate open tc* 
one fatal objection, 57; dis- 
astrous effect of the belief in 
their separation, 58. 

Research, Physical, Transcen- 
dental" character of the'Vesults 
of, 1 16. * 

Restricti *ns on:* Labour, great 
discover^ of She absolute ne- 
cessity of imposing, 335 ; from. 
Trade, immense advantage of 
removing, 335. 

Restriction on Free Labour; 
those who opposed, met with 
no ^adequate reply, 355 * Ad- 
vocates of, ignorant of the 
fundamental principles at 
issue, 355. 

Resurrection, Connexion be- 
tween Spirit and Form sanc- 
* tioned by the doctrine of the, 

, 286. * 

Retina, external QorreMtions of, 

w Rhizopods of* enormous size 
* found "near the f bottom of 
“Azoic” Rocks, fcio. 
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Rudimentary Organs, sai£ to be 
intended merely to suggests 
History which was never true, 
and a Method %hich was never 
followed, 269 * • • 


S. 

o 

Sand-Grouse of Asiatic Deserts 
and their colouring, 182. 

Sand Partridges of ditto, 183. 
Science, i he great Quest of, 
71 : Classification the basis 
of, 84 ; Astronomical, ulti- 
mate fact of, 92 ; included in 
Philosophy, 113 ; the “ under- 
standing by Faith ” mentioned 
by the writer of th^Epistty 
to the Hebrews, now an as- % 
sured doctrine of, 1 1 7 ; Proper 
object of, to detect the method 
of Nature, if she can, 271 ; 
True, bondage under which it 
lies, 33 1 : of Government, 
r twd?great discoveries made in 
the, during the present cen- 
tury, 334 ; V Ponies, the* 
still in its infancy, 383. 

* Sciences, Physical, remarkable 
product of the immense deve- 
lopment of the, 3. 

’Scientific Truth, a sharp eye to 
be cast on efery fqjm of 
w#rds professing to represent, 
56 ; Men who, though trust- 
worthy on the facts of their 
own science, are not to be 
trusted on the place of those 
facts in the general system of 
k t^ith, 112. • 

Scripture, Language of, nowher# 
conscious a distinction be- 
tween the Natural and^he 
Supernatural, $0. # % 4 

Seagulls, Mechanism of flighf 
in the soaring of* 143, 150. 


^Seasons, Revolutimis of^he, de- 
pendent on a miultitude of a 
J^aws, each of which would ^ 
produce utter confusion if not < 
balanced against others in th^gi 
right proportion, 93. 

deers, great, of the Old Testa- 
ment, correspondence of their 
language withlFgreat modem 
Scientific Idea, 127. 

Self-consciousness the Truth in 
the light of which all other 
truths are known, 7. 

Self-evident Truths, and truths 
not self-evident, breakdown 

^ of the distinction between, 294. 

Sensation, no new light thrown 
on, because Sensation can be 
traced to certain nerves, 282. 

“ Sensory Ganglia,” Philoso- 

• pliers who think they cast 
new light on Sensation by 
calling it an affection^)f the, 
282. 

“Silent members” in Animal 
Frames, views on the subject 
by Mr. Darwin, 32 ; deeper 
and widfer views of Professor 
Owen on, 32. 

• Silurian Sea* Old, • richly carved 

shells attd ctt>gils of the, 

r8 9- - • 

“ Slowworm,” the Common, 

“ Blade bon*’ and “Collar 
•bone ” of, — “ fborted limbs ” 
iu, 195^ • 

Smiles’ Eng ^f«Watt, 342. • 

Smith, Adam^J ^ et seq . / work 

• of, inseparably connected with 
f the work of Janjes*Watt, 3 J9 
not dissimilar to Watt’s work 
in its relation to the Reigaof 
Law, 340 ; opinions influence* 
by personal observation of the 
ill-treatment # of # Watt by the 
“ Burgesses Craftsmen of 
Glasgow,” 342; doctrMes of, 



t 
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^wherg a hindrance, not a help, c r 
362. c 

• Snakes, rudiments of Legs in, 

i * 95 - 

^Snipe chased by a Merlin in the 
Hebrides, 158. 

Snipes, Feathers of, imitatirfg 
the colour of bleached vege- 
table stalk$*i84. 

Society, Sanction of, given, or 
withheld, its influence for 
evil, or good, 366; desire 
and need for Combination 
grdivs with the growth of 
knowledge and with the in- 
creasing complications of^ 
376; openness and simplicity 
of mind great characteristics 
of those men fyho have ex- 
erted an influence for good on, 
384 ; disorders of, the fmta 
of ignorance or rebellion, 

3»S-« 

Solar System, the, like the 
Steam Engine, works by way 
of Natural Consequence, 
108. 

Space and Time, can we say 
more of their wonders than 
was said by DaVid and' Job? 

1 14. ( > * ^ 

fipaiiv ? Modern, prohibition of 
goto from “leaving the State, 

336. 

Sparrow HaWk chased 
* 4 chaffed ” fry little birds, 
15& _ W.*'* 

Sparta, AncieVi'tp'Xaw of, pro- 
hibiting gold froth ever comings 
^ into the State, 336. c 

Species, thb Preservation and 
distribution of, when they 
^ have arisen, the real bearing 
of the doctrine of Natural K 
^Selection, 230. 

Spindle, the^on Egyptian 
moifciments, a similar instru- 


ment fami^r in the High- 
< lands until a few years ago, 
345 - 

Spinning Jemfy, the, coming 
to economise the *work of 
human hapds, 347. 

Spinning', Wheel in Yorkshire 
, di 1760, 345. 

Spontaneousness of Nature, no 
u such thing as, according to 
Professor Tyndall, *6; illus- 
tration of “ spontaneous” de- 
sign in the Professor’s own 
mind, 13. 

Statute of Apprenticeship iu 
Watt’s time, 344. 

Steam Engine, Discovery of the, 
a new stimulus to the mind’s 
l merciyes, 341. 

Stewart’s, Dugald, account qf 
the Life ancj^ Writings of 
Adam Smith, 337. 

“Strong Arm of the Law,” 
what it really is as proposed 
by My. Baker, the Factory 
Inspector^ 360. 

Structure, Bodily, Affinities be- 
. tween of ^?an and that of 
the Lower Animals, amongst 
the profoundest mysteries of'’ 
Nature, 265. 

“ Struggle for Existence,” the, 
of Organisms, 220. 

Stunted and distorted growth in 
large portions of mankind, in 
how far these conditions are 
subject to the control of Will 
through the Use of Means, 
325 - 

Superhuman, much that was 
1 once thought, not though f so ; 
now, 13. 

Superhuman andr the Super- 
riiSterial, the, familiar facts in 
nature, 23. r 

Supernatural, Belief^jn the, es- 
sential oil T? olifrlnn o 
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assertion true £?ly in a special 
.. sense, 51, # # 

Supreme Will and Supreme In- 
telligence in# the Laws of 
Naturg, ounsc^vn Will* and 
Intelligence enable us to con- 
ceive of a, 23. c - 
Swallow, Common, sharp-pointed 
structure of Wing in the, 157. 
Swift, the, dropping, not flying 
back\*rds, 14 1 ; its wonder- 
ful and unceasing evolutions, 
147 - A 

Sylph Hfmming Bird, the, 233. 
Symmetry a relation we de- 
tect in all variations of Organic 
Growth, 242. 


-Y 

•JTime, said to be a jpowerRil 
Factor, 263. * , 

Tprpedo, number of Hexagonal* 
polumns in the battery of the, I 
101. ^0 

Trade, immense advantage of 
• abolishing Restrictions on, 335 , 
success in, hindered by Protec- 
tion, 341. 

Triumphs, for which man has 
been gifted with knowledge, 
a sense of right, and faculties 
of Contrivance, 383. 

Truth, everyone, connect® with 
every other Truth in the 
^ Universe, 56 ; Ultimate, be- 
yond the reach of Science, 


avails in Birds, 162. * 

Taylor, Jeremy, on Resem- 
blances, 53. 

Teachers in Politics, Time and 
Natural Consequence the 
357 - 

Tennyson V Idylls <?f the King, 

% 61 ; Maud, #100 ; Jfc Memo* 

^ riam, 53, 1 i“ 286; 

• Terns, Mechanism of Flight in, 

150. 

“ Theine,” and “Strychnine,” 

• identical in elements, differ 
only in the Proportions in 
which they are combined, 95. 

Theology,. Systematic, an idea 
which it regards with sus- 
picion, 52. 

“Things hoped FOR, ,, the 
Power of, a Power which 
w n^ver dies, 115. • 

•Thought and Emotion, exciting 
Causefof, n|ust come from the 
external world, 297. •• 

Threes within Chre$s, Arche- J 
typal Arrangement of, in Or- % 
chids, 44. 


Tulloch, Priiftipal, quoted, 23. 

Tycho Brahe, 343. 

#Tyndall, Professor, quoted, 6, 

, 2 57 - 

T ype, or Pattern, a de%ite, for 
each class of Animal adhered 
to, 21 1. 

Typical Forms, work of Crea- 
tion carried on under rules of 
adhererfbe to, 7 6. 


Ultimate Questioi^the, Atthat fe 
i it b^ which this is done ? lies 
above and behind every de- 
*frected Method tn Nature, 272 ; 
Force, seat o^ we know no- 
thing mrpgtlj ofl 275. • 

Unconscious #»ivfetaphysics of « 
• .Human Speech, 303. 

Unity of Design^ aftiid Varkty? 
of Form, a universal feature 
in Nature, 198. 

Unknown and Unknowable, the" 
result to Professor Huxley of 
using this va^u^phrase, &<).**** 
Universe, question lying at the 
root of our conceptions^ the, 
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63 ; constitution of the, Man’r^ 
faculty of* Contrivance the 
nearest analogy by which *to 
understand the, 390. . 

Unusual Birth, an, Idea common 
to all Development Theories 
that a New Species is simply 

2^4* 

Use and Ornament in Nature 
may often arise out of the 
same conditions, 193. 

Useless Organs, how explained 
by the Theory of Creation by 
BirCn, 266. 

Utility, acting through Motive 
as a Mental Purpose, the pro* 
vider beforehand of external 
Correlations, 256 ; Correlated 
Growth in Flowers, the 
Forces of, according to Mr. 
Darwin, modify structures in-, 
dependent of Utility, and 
ther^ f ore of Natural Selec- 
tion, 267. * 


. e ^ . 
finitg various of Life, 206, 

C271. 

Verities of the World, a pre-ad- 
justed relatioi} to the, 295. 

Virgft, quoted? 142. 

Vital Force the Great Impon- 
derable^ 15 1. 

Vital Power, the nearest concep- 
tion we can ever have of Force 
derived from our consciousness 
of, 275. 

Volitions, our, how far subject 
to Adjusted Forces£ v 322. 

Voltaic Battery, Mn ■ Darwin 
cannot conceive how a, can be 
made out of the tissues of a 
fish ? 104. 

f olta/c Current, Mineral Salt 
crylts Uiziug under a, corre- 
. lation of growth in it* 
simplest form, *245. * 

Voluntary Society, the mere 
founding of a, the powerful 
latent force it evolves, 369. 


V. 

Variability of Adjustment in the 
facts of Nature, 389. 

Variable CoiftbinEfrions <§f In-t 
variable Ij'oeces, 'Phenomena 
c governed by, 98. 

Variation, Laws of, Mr. parwin 
confesses “otlr ignorance of 
the Laws of Variation is p~v 
found,” 218,;. so-called Laws 
of, 4 or the mast^aYt simply 
observed Factwin respect to 
Variation, 241. ’• 

V a?Tety in* itself an object in 
the creatibn oi New Species, 
228. 

'•eYocity of Flight, the heavier a 
bird the greater its possible, 

-44* e 

'ertebrate Tyge, Purpose in the 
adaptability of the, to the in- 


W. 

Wages, i>onopbc Advantages 
gained when hours of labour 
are reduced without corre- 
sponding reduction in, 378. 

Wallace, Mr. his description of, 
Humming Birds balancing 
then?selves in the air, 167. 

“ Watch Force,” and “ Vital 
Force,” analogy between them 
precise and accurate, 124. 

Water, the Old Motive Power, 
Factory System begun under, 

L 347 - 

Watt, James, 339, et seq. a 

Wealth, views of the accumu- 
lation of, in Ancient Political 
; Philosophy, 335 ; of Nations 
hindered* by Protection, 34J. 

Wenham, Mr. F. 51 . on the 
Mechanical Principle involved 
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0 the sufficiency of ^ry n#r- 
row Wings, 1 5* ( 

Whales, Teeth iir young, *whi(jji 
never cut the gum, 195. 

What men natumlly do, no sure 
test of what^ey ought, or 
ought to be allowed, to do, 

••334- # 

Whewell, Dr. on the leading 
characters it the minds of 
great Scientific Discoverers, 

no. • 

Will, Man’s, instruments of, 12 ; 
real difficulty in the idea 

of, exe®ed without the use 
t ofmeaJ^i4; God’s, extraor- 

w dinary manifestations of, how^ 
they may be wrought by the - ^ 
use of Laws of whichiMan 
knows nothing, 16 ; (Jod’sl 
seeking and effecting The full 
f filment of designs as our living' 
Wills in tlffiir little sphere 
effect their little objects, 21 ; 
HjLiman, Law in its pri- 
mary signification, the autho- 
ritative expression of, enforced 
*by Power *64 ; MJh’s, increas- 
ing power e^rcisednby, over 
the Material %orld? 97; the* 
Everlasting, some Purpose of 
it to be seen working every- 
where, 123 ; relation of, to 
Law, (and Law to Will, in 
Man’s works and in God’s, 
12^ ; Unchangeableness and 
Universality of the Natural 
Laws essential to their use as 
instruments of, 146; cases in 
which Law does not seem 
subservient to, 172 ; mani- 
fested in Material Forces^ 
*27? ; circuitous communica- f 
tion bttweyi direct acts of 
the, and movements of #fce 


paralyses a limb, 278 f the, 

^ its instinctive knowledge, how 
f to use the OrganAm born with f 
it, 293 ; in the Lower Ani- 1 
mals, acted on by fewer and 1 
simpler motives than Will 
Man, 304 ; Men’s, " free ” in 
ton^l^nse, and in one only, 

305 ; a Variable, indispen&ble 
to J stability of Character, 320 ; 
the* Human, if unchange- 
able, then no such thing 
as changeability conceivable, 

321 ; of Society, collective, 
two ways in which it operates 
on the conduct, 326 ; conscious 
energies of the, ever tempted 
to march directly on objects 
# only to be reached circuitously, 

341 ; Individual, Laws against 
which it cannot contend, 359 ; 

^ Natural Law working on 
Human, 362 ; Individual, ^ 
Authoritative Interference of 
Positive Institution wuh the < 
freedom of, still required as 
regards Factories, 364; Indi- 
vidual, external conditions 
which tell on, often nothing 
but conditions depending on 
the %ggreg*.te Will of those 
around u$ 3674 Energies of, » 
Constancy of Nature imt in* 
compatible witlf the, ^89 ; ( 

* Chaise of, th# efficient cause 
of numberless nther changes, 

390 - # 

Wills, conclusions regardingbour, 
against Wb • are apt to # 

rebel, 287 ; our, not free from 
• # ihotives, 302 ; free /rom coi#i-* 
pulsion, and frdlfi nothing else, 

3°7* ' A * 

Wilson’s, Professor, Sonnet, m 4 f' « 
Cloud,” 154. 


Body, 277 ; th#, often para- % # Wing, Bird’s, pulsations in 
lised by the strode .which • usually impossime to count ; 
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’i&t^nces in the Partridge, 
*Phea^nt, Blackcock, Pigeon/, 
>' and Diver, M 33 ; Bird’s, down- 
ward blow of a, indispensable 
to flight, 135 ; convex and cqn- 
cave surfaces of a, indispen- 
sable to flight, 136 v sort of, 
required by Birds wJwfiTS'efeh 
th*eir food in the air,' 1 47 5 
peculiarity of, in Diver^ 148; 
peculiarity of, in Birds which 
feed on the surface of the 
sea, 149 5 peculiarity of, in 
Birds of • great and long- 
sustuined powers of flight, 
150; a long, the implement 


. • % 

Golden Plovqj, % 
156 This illitratfon ofa Kes- 
trel hovering, 161. 

Woodcocks. -Pluma&e; th$ co- 
loured- like decaying * fallen 
leawes, 182 ^aail Fe^thersea- 
pable of Arming a beautifully 
tinted f*i, 183 ; lustrojasblack* 
eye betrayed it to the fooler, 
184. • 

Woodpeckers, Law of^ssimila- 
tive Colouring not extended 
to, 179. 

Words, which shouldlbe the ser- 
vants of Thought, tlr. often its 
masters, 63. v - 


used by the Bird’s Vital Forcp , ♦ Wordsworth on Nature, as in- 
— r—. r.vo,r, - Hr^ eluding all “in the Mind of 

» Mrli,” 5 ; his Ode to Immor- 
I talfse 59-. 

IVorking Classes, always regarij 
9 with fear and|jealousy thos» 
triumphs of mechanical inven- 
tion which tend to the econo- 
mising of labour, 375 ; Gota- 
binatij/n amongst the, ’qp Edu- 
cation in itself, 380 ; Me^ 
Combinaflon the«only means 


agaiilst the force of Gravity* 
151*; threefold division of the* 
feathers - of a ^Bird's, 155 ; 
sharpness of a, on what it 
depends, 156 ; a Rook’s, ar^ 
example of What, 157 > Bones 
of ^Bird’s, the bones of the 
Mammalian arm and hand, 
169. 

‘•fWindhover,” machinery of 
flight in the, 159. 

Wings, Bird’s, Law Leverage 
appealed to in, 150; sort of, 
in Gallinateous' Birdsf 155 ; f 
Birds wit|j f short, (; 155 ; Birds 
1 tvi%' ! short and .blunt, how 
I thjy catcla their prey, 158 ; t 
Humbling Infd’s, amazingly 
^pldi lnotid& tb6. < - ^ 

W0I4 Mr. J. l^s drawing of the 


t by wMch adiJt working, can 
defend memsaves, 372. . 

Z. ’ " :v,i 

j r ; , 1 ' 

“Zambesi and its , Tributaries,’* 
Dr. ' Livingstone^ - wow:, 
qudted, 198.' ’ * ' 






